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Residence Farrington Road, E. Cleveland, Ohio. Owners and builders: The Joseph Larong Co. 
Architect: Jos. L. Weinberg. Bishopric used on the Interior and Exterior 


If you are planning a 
stucco home 


you should know these facts about Bishopric 
unit-wall construction 


HERE are two ways of building a 
stucco wall. 


One way is to buy materials from 
various sources—stucco, sand, stucco 
base, building paper, etc.—and com- 
bine them as successfully as possible. 


The other way is Bishopric—a unit- 
wall construction, planned and built as 
a unit. 


Bishopric Base is its foundation. It 
consists of the finest quality fibre-board 
(with felt for insulating base). This is 
heavily coated with asphalt mastic—air 
tight, vermin proof, fire resisting. Into 
this are embedded beveled wood bars 
under great pressure. 


Over this is applied Bishopric Stucco, 
ready mixed to exact, scientifically ascer- 
tained proportions. It locks firmly into 


the grooves provided by Bishopric Base. 
And the result is a sound, strong wall 
unit—a coherence and strength of con- 
struction obtainable only with Bishopric. 


You want walls like this in your home. 
You can have them by specifying Bish- 
opric. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Our beautiful new booklet, ““The Re- 
naissance of Colored Stucco,” is just off 
the press. It contains the very latest 
ideas on the use of colored stucco in home 
architecture. Many colored illustrations 
of interesting homes. Send coupon for 
your copy —now. 


Te BISHOPRIC MANUFACTURING ©. 
103 ESTE AVE. CINCINNATI. OHIO ; 


NEW VORA CiTy CINCINNATH ? ‘ ANADA. 


<The BISHOPRIC MFG. CO. OF CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES 


¢ BISHOPRIC 
BISHOPRIC ¢ Bl H 


STUCCO 


BASE 


A Complete Wall Unit efor all Time and Chime’ 





THE DRUM 


Bishopric Stucco is shipped 
in hermetically sealed metal 
drums. There is no waste or 
deterioration in storage and 
you are assured of absolutely 
fresh new material. The Roll 
and the Drum meet with the 
endorsement of architects, 
builders and satisfied home- 
—S owners throughout the world 


THE ROLL 


Bishopric Base comes to the 
building operation in large 


rolls containing 100 square 
feet. It is easily handled, 
4 quickly cut to desired size 
without waste — Bishopric 
Base saves 25% in plaster or 
stucco material and increases 
the strength of the building 


sey 




















SEE HOW \® 
IT LOCKS THE be 
STUCCO 





Bishopric Base is first nailed securely to 
the studding of the building —a Bish- 
opric nail to every wood strip at every 
bearing point. 

Bishopric Stucco is first dry-mixed. 
Then nothing is added but clear water. 
Bishopric Stucco works up toa uniform 
mortar and is easily laid on because it 
works so smoothly. Plasterers every- 
where enjoy putting on Bishopric Stucco 
because of its unexcelled smoothness 
and uniformity. 

The mortar goes over and in between 
the wood strips and locks into an in- 
verted wedge clasp. 

Note howthe wood strips of Bishopric 
Base are embedded in a tough layer of 
asphalt mastic on a wood fibre back- 
ground. This forms an asphalt curtain 
which effectively shuts out moisture, 

heat, cold and vermin 














Mail this 
coupon for 
FREE Booklet 





The Bishopric Manufacturing Co. 
103 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me your free booklet, 
“The Renaissance of Colored Stucco. 
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200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


QUAINT little tea-set, a reproduction 

of an early American model, is shown in 
Figure 1. It is made of a cream pottery with a 
slightly irregular surface which adds much 
to its charm. This little set is the product of 
the American pottery which also made the 
pitcher shown in Figure 1, and whose prod- 
ucts are all marked by a distinct individuality 
and charm. The little teapot in this set stands 
4” high, and is 73” from the tip of the spout 
to the handle edge, while the small cream- 
pitcher is 3” high, and 4” over all in width. 
The sugar bowl is 63” over all, and 4” high. 
These unusual little sets may be bought in 
the cream color mentioned above, or in 
buttercup yellow or gray blue; and the price 
complete is $15.00, plus express charges. 


LOCK prints in delicate 

colors, similar to the one shown above the 
tea-set, each one done by the artist personally, 
may be bought from $25.00 up. There is a 
varied choice of subjects. 


decorative, 


A Annunciation in Della Robbia blue and 
cream pottery will make a_ beautiful 
present. (One is shown in Figure 2.) The 
panel is 63” x 8”, and the colors are soft and 
lovely. The figures are cream, as well as the 
lilies and the vase, while the background 
is a soft blue and the leaves a delicate green. 
The price is $7.00, plus express-collect charges. 











THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, March 1926. 


EAUTIFUL modern lamp-shades are 

often made of Oriental silks and crépes, 
and I have found a stock of these charming 
materials in a delightful variety of colors. 
Many beautiful lamps are now made from 
Chinese jars or figures, which have been 
electrified and mounted on teakwood bases. 
Appropriate shades for lamps of this type may 
be made from exquisite, heavy, hand-woven 
Canton crépe, which is 27” wide, and comes 
with a beautiful design in an all-over delicate 





tracery of vines, leaves, and flowers. It might 
also be made into a long, narrow shawl, 
finished with fringe at each end, or used for 
dresses, cushions, lamp-shades and many 
other things. Lamp-shades made of it should 
be of the umbrella type, closed at the top, 
and completed with a finial of Oriental design, 
of jade, white soapstone, or crystal, with a 
deep fringe at the bottom — the result will be 
really superb. This crépe is $12.50 per yard, 
and it comes in old gold, pink, champagne 
color, almond green, and salmon. I have 
featured the finials before, but shall be 
glad to give the address to any one who may 
want it. A unique finial adds much to the 
charm of any silk lamp-shade of Oriental shape. 


Edo no purchasing, 

but shall be glad to 
give the address where the 
various articles mentioned 
may be purchased, upon re 
| ceipt of a stamped, addressed 
| envelope. Address 

Mary Jackson Lee, 

200 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 








EN BONS ACG ORE: 


CLEVER design for a powder-box for 

your dressing-table takes the form of a 
figure of Jenny Lind in colored glass. Here she 
stands, as shown in 
Figure 3, as though 
she had just finished a 
song and was holding 
back her full skirts 
preparatory to mak- 
ing a deep curtsey. 
The lower flounce of 
her skirt is the pow- 
der container, as the 
upper part lifts off. 
She stands 6” tall, 
and the box part is 
43” across. She mav be in blue or canary 
vellow, as you please, and the price is $2 50, 





plus express collect. 


IGURE 4 shows something actually new, 

even in the ever-changing bewilderingly 
novel field of New York shops. This takes the 
form of a cigarette box, made of cedar, 53” 
long, 33” wide, and 25” deep. The great 
charm of it consists in its decoration, which 
is a small oil-painting of a dog — not any dog, 
but your own little friend. If you will send 
a photograph, of course as clear as possible, 
the artist who makes the boxes will reproduce 
it, in natural colors, on the top of your box. 
The ones which | saw were really lovely, and 
perfect reproductions of the photographs. 
The background of the box may be any color 
you like. The box on the right, with the ter- 
rier, Was a beautiful green, on which Mr. 
Scotty, with his white coat and green collar, 
looked very fine indeed. You will be charmed 
to learn, | am sure, that the price is only $6.00 
per box, plus twenty-five cents for parcel post. 





FIG. 4 


Vol. LIX. No.3. Published monthly. Publication Office, 10 Ferry Street, CONCORD, N. H. 
35¢ a copy; $3.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter at the post-office at CONCORD, N. H., under the Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. 
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L. M. Pool, President, 
Marine Bank & Trust Co., 
New Orleans 
BAN KER 
“Celotex houses are good 
collateral. Asa fuel saver 
alone this material is supe- 
rior to anything we know 
about. It is extremely 2 
economical in the end. 




















George F. Nixon, President, 
The George F. Nixon Co., 
hicago 
REALTORS 
Area Developers 


“We build only modern, 
comfortable, attractive 
homes. Celotex is being 
used either under plaster 
oras sheathing throughout 
our entire Highland Park 
building development.” 


Men who know, see a great change taking place 
in building practice. They are warning people 
against building with only ordinary materials. In 
perhaps less than five years, they say, such houses 
will be out-of-date. That is because most houses 
are poor shelters. They leak heat. 


In winter, ordinary houses have cold north rooms 
... draughty hallways . . . chilly floors. Costly 
heat fairly flows through solid walls and roofs. 
In summer, the sun beats right through them. 
Remember oven-like rooms, sleepless nights. 


Walls may SEEM solid yet leak heat fast 
Ordinary building materials do not effectively 
stop heat. No matter how solidly your house is 
built, it can not be a modern shelter unless you 
use a heat-stopping material. 

Celotex Insulating Lumber practically stops heat 
(see chart below). It shuts out wind and mois- 
ture. It deadens sound. 


Comfort never found in ordinary homes 


Build with Celotex to make your home winter- 
warm, summer-cool . . . economical to heat . . . 
free from draughts . . . quiet . . . strong. 
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ADVICE 


from the building authorities 


The practice of building heat-leaking houses is soon to end. Read 
these facts before you THINK of putting any money into a house. 


Just as Celotex gives comfort and health protec- 
tion never to be found in ordinary homes, so it 
offers advantages found in no other material. 


Build a stronger house with Celotex. It is much 
stronger in wall sections than the wood lumber 
it replaces. It is the only effective insulation 
which provides this greater strength and is not 
an extra item in the building. 


Great advantages at little or no extra cost 


Celotex adds practically nothing to the cost of a 
house, because it replaces other building materials. 





/ LOOK AHEAD! 


Home builders, look ahead to bitter cold 
... costly fuel... stifling heat... health 
protection... upkeep expense . . . the re-sale 
value of your home. Build with Celotex to 
stop heat-leaking ... save fuel... obtain com 
tort... protect health ...and add strength. 











THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mills: NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses J) 


INSULATING LUMBER } 





Build for winter-warmth, 
summer-coolth 


Ordinary building materials do not 
stop heat. Whereas Celotex does 
stop heat with an effectiveness 
three times that of wood, eight times 
that of plaster board, twelve times 
that of solid brick, and twenty-five 


times that of solid concrete. CELOTER 
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PLASTER 


to 
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R. W. Brown, Vice-Pres., 
R. W. Brown, Inc., 
Belleville, N. J. 


BUIEDESR 

“Celotex keeps rooms 

4 cool in summer and makes 
them so easy to heat in 
winter. Under plaster, it 
provides a smooth, even 
surface and saves time and 
material.” 

















R.A. Volk, Chief Engineer, 
Maritz & Young, Inc., 
t. Louis 


ARCHITECTS 
*“We have used Celotex in 
agreat many of our resi- 
dences. The owners are 
well pleased with its effec- 
tiveness as insulation 
against heat and cold and 


its sound-proofing.’ 


1) As sheathing, Celotex replaces wood, gives 
greater strength to the house walls and adds insu- 
lation. Celotex makes building paper unnec- 
essary. It gives far better protection against 
wind and moisture. 

2) On inside walls plaster is applied directly to 
the surface of Celotex. This eliminates the use of 
lath, and forms stronger, insulated walls. 

3) Celotex eliminates the use of deadening felt. 
Sound does not pass through it readily. 


(4) Celotex does away with any extra insulation. 
It gives heat-stopping value, equal to the best. 


New comfort for old homes 

You can enjoy a big measure of Celotex comfort 
in the house you now live in. Simply line your 
attic and basement with Celotex. That helps a 
lot, costs little. 

Ask your architect, contractor or lumber dealer 
to tell you more about Celotex. All lumber 
dealers can supply it. Leaders in these lines 
advise its use. 

Free Building Book 


The Celotex Building Book will interest you. It 
explains fully this great stride forward in build- 
ing progress. Use this coupon for a free copy. 
i The Celore, ag iain 
: > Com *eeeee 
645 N. e Pany, Dep 
ad Michigan Ave., Chicg —— 
ne Send the Celotey Building p, k 
§ Book. 


Name oe 
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Hooked Rugs are in Vogue Now 
On receipt of $13.50, we will forward post-paid pat- 
tern 28” x 46” i 
Colonial Design. Illustrated Circular on request. 
an E. DOELGER & CO. 
t Needlework Specialists 


26 West aan St. New York 











HARMING Dinner Services to grace 

the table of the finest home. Whether 
vou seek a simple line design or one pro- 
fusely decorated matters little. Both are 
here at Rich and Fisher's. 

An exceptionally attractive pattern 
decorated with Lighted Green Howe Ts with 
red center and Dark Green leaves. 

Carried in Open Stock 
Order by No. 1458 


411 Firtu Ave., Near 37th St. | 
New York, N.Y. | 








ANTIQUE FURNITURE FITTINGS 





Reproduction Period Cabinet Hardware 
ranging from 1680 to 1810 Duncan Phyfe. 


I. SACK 


85-89 Charles Street Boston, Mass. 


(Catalogue on request) 
















Decorative 
novelty 
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»”’ long 







Mitteldorfer Straus 


$2.00 each | 
224 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. | 


Catalogue 


| 


and wools to finish this beautiful | 


Dinner Set, 103 pieces... . $45.00 
Dinner Set, 56 pieces........... $29.25 
Breakfast Set, 40 pieces. . $17.50 
Individual prices on request. 
Mail orders receive prompt iat 
and careful attention | 
T 4 x ] 
RICH AND FISHER, INC. | 


WINDOW 
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The Little Gall lery 





FIG. § i 


XOTIC and unusual are these 

French feather-flowers straight 
from Paris, in Figure 5. 
They take the form of great velvety 
zinnias, 4’’ across, each one with a 
soft-green leaf, made from a single 
feather. Each flower also has a soft 
real-velvet centre, and a bunch of 


shown 


them is a royal decoration in a 
room. The blossoms are $3.00 
apiece, and the colors are dull 


orange, soft yellow, and terra cotta. 
Superb tiger lilies also come made 
of the feathers. The octagonal 
green-glass vase in which the 
flowers are shown is 4”’ wide, and 
7’ high, and costs $6.00. The 
surface is of an irregular finish, 
catching and reflecting the light 
pleasingly. 


JOLLY, oval, painted tin box, 

53. and 8” long, 
stands 4” high, and is beautifully 
made, with strong hinges on the 
cover. The box is enameled black, 
inside and out, and decorated with 
a gay, foreign scene of houses, trees, 
and little people, all in brilliant 
colors. This box would be excellent 
for tea, for cigarettes, for candy, or 
for a thousand and one uses which 
you will be able to discover for 
yourself. It would be very joily 
to keep by the guestroom bed, to 
hold the crackers or cookies which 
some visitors always enjoy at 
midnight. The price is $5.50, and 
it may be sent by either parcel post 
or express collect. The box is the 


across, 


centre of the group in Figure 6. 














No. 140. Weath- 
ertight 

Lantern. 
English design. 
Base measure- 
ment 6 inches 


square. Lantern 
9 inches h ig h. Craftsmen 
Hammered iron Masters of the Metal Arts 


with crinkled 
English glass. 
Complete, $28.00 





HE graceful de- 

signs and hand- 
workmanship of our 
wrought iron pieces 
give them an indi- 
viduality and charm 
which is irresistible. 


Outside 
Pure 


The Florentine 


45 East 22nd Street 
New York City 
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29 “West 56th Street 
New York 
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LAMPS 


Made from jars 





which are replicas 


of pieces in the 


Museums of Italy, 





with es- 

pecially / 
designed / 
shades. #1 





INTERIOR 
) 0} OL O) °F. 4 w (0), 
7: (0). 82 


A delightfully ar- 
ranged course for 
either professional 
or cultural use 


No previous training required. Unlimited 
opportunitiesin this fascinating profession. 
Full instruction in use of color harmony, 
period furniture, fabrics, curtains, and in 
all principles of decoration. Home study 
course conducted by foremost authorities. bd 


Start at once. Send for Booklet B3 ¢ 


The NEW YORK SCHOOL of 
INTERIOR DECORATION . 
441 Madison Ave. New York a 

Established 1916 : 




















18th Century 
FRENCH 
COLORED 
PRINTS 
$1.00 


Pompadour and 
Louis XV Period. 
Pastorales and 
Boudoir scenes; ex- 
quisite pz astel 
shades. Direct 
importation and 
low value of franc 
reduce price to 

$1.00. 
colored prints for framing, 
. $1.00 





size fine 
es ek EO nner 
Sizes for Lampshades, Trays, Screens, in sets of 


Large 


4, 6 or more, oval or square, 


usually $2.00 
$1.00 

Sport and Foxhunt Prints, for Decorating, 4, 6, 
or more to set, usually $2.00 up....... $1.00 
all finest work of French Artists, new 


In stock 
Liberal Trade 


subjects constantly imported. 
Discount. 


Special Offer: Two large framing prints, one 


decorative set, one I oxhunt set. (Total 
value, $4.00)...... C.0O.1 $3.00 
Chagnon & Co., 804 Sixth Ave., New York 














de Sly oe in Home Cooking! 


Alice Bradley, famous expert. 
shows just how to make p hom cook- 


x give 





own business or good positions. 
for FREE illus. booklet, **Cooking for !” 


American School of Home Economics, 834 E. 58th St.. 





Chicago 
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EFORE deciding on the kind to buy, consider how 
screen materials stand up under the wear and 


tear of service. 


Five different kinds of screen wire were subjected 
to a continuous salt spray which concentrated into 
six weeks the weathering effects ordinarily distrib- 
uted over a period of years. The samples were tested 
for strength both before and after the corrosion test. 
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UNPAINTED IRON 


The original strength and 
hardness were more than 
sufficient for any practical 
need, but after six weeks’ 
exposure to the test, de- 
struction by rust was 


ENAMELED IRON 


At the end of six weeks 
many holes appeared. For 
all practical purposes its use- 
fulness was as completely 
destroyed as that of the 
unpainted iron. 


GALVANIZED IRON 


After six weeks this wire 
was badly corroded and 
greatly weakened, showing 
that galvanizing does not 
afford permanent protection 
against rust. 


COPPER 
Copper effectively resists 
corrosion as this illustration 
shows. But in the test for 
strength and hardness un- 
alloyed copper does not 
measure up to bronze wire. 


BRONZE 


Tested for ten weeks instead 
of six, this bronze wire 
showed little effect of cor- 
rosion and was as strong at 
the end as the copper wire 
was before the tests. 
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53 


It’s Time to Think about Screens — 








almost complete. 














The photographs above, magnified five times, show 
conclusively that of the materials tested, only bronze 
and copper screen wire offer satisfactory resistance : 


G 





BOTTA AS i See 






























































to corrosion. The tests also prove that the bronze Kee © eee 

wire is 50% stronger than copper. GAIL Gees Bet 
wee Ge Bane 

Screens made of Anaconda Bronze Wire are by far ry ase Eres 

the most satisfactory and economical you can buy:— gin Bea 

They last fora generation, they are so strong that soe 

they do not bulge or sag in service, they are always zt =~ 

attractive, never require painting, and consequently | ete Wy) 

do not obstruct vision. es FEE y 

Sy Yy 

It’s time to think about screens. Leading hardware W eee Ly 

dealers can supply them made of Anaconda Bronze (Gas Z 

Wire. A 


























THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 


Canadian Mill: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED 
New Toronto, Ontario 


Antique and Golden 
ANACONDA BRONZE WIRE 


; 





: 


The American Brass Company 
does not make screens, but fur- 
nishes Anaconda Bronze Wire 
toleading screen manufacturers. 
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Whale Oil 
Ship Lanterns 


Solid Brass Antiqued 


A quaint, distinctive and practical 
old time ship lantern attractively 
antiqued. ; 
Easily converted into an electric 
Lantern and will make a charming 
porch, entrance, or driveway light. 
No. 11 — Total Height 11!4’" Ea. $7.00 
No. 12 — Total Height 1414” Ea. 9.50 
No. 15 — Total Height 19!2” Ea. 12.00 


Catalogue MAKE CHECK TO 


THE TREASURE CHEST 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 

















The St. Moritz... 


A handsome CHAIR, 
luxuriously comfortable 


-. DIRECT from MAKER ... 


striped 
shown), 


Covered in fine 
velour (as here 
this chair is ideal for the 
living room. Other 
equally appropriate 
coverings may be had. 








Phe same upholstered 
chair, covered in glazed 
chintz, with box pleated 
ruffle ‘contributes a_ re 
fined beauty to the bed 
room. The St. Moritz is 
a model which is now 
most attractively priced. 


Send for Catalog G and ¥ 
samples of various cover 


M ULLER BROS. 


1501 3rd Avenue New York City 














SHOPPING. 








HE group with the painted tin 

candy-box (See Fig. 6) also 
shows an ash-tray in the form of 
an odd little clown holding a tray 
before him. This is an imported 
trifle, made of green pottery, and is 
4” tall, and 5” long. The color is an 
odd jade-green, and the price is 
$5.00. It is best sent express collect, 
specially west of Chicago. In the 
Eastern states it may go by 
parcel post. 


HE gravy boat which is shown 

in Figure 10 is of plated metal, 
and very simple and dignified in 
design. The tray ’ wide, and 
74” long, while the boat itself is 
33” wide, and 73” over all in 
length. It stands 4{” from the 
table to the top of the handle, and 


the price is $10.00, plus postage. 


ae 
IS 5 


WALLPAPER which 
an old _ toile 
very attractive 


repro- 
pattern, 
and 


duces 


Figure 8, is 


specially suitable for country houses. 
It is 30” 
vards to a roll. 
‘Pleasures of the Farm, 
French peasants in quaint costumes, 
The colors 


wide, and there are five 
The design is called 
’ and shows 


playing pastoral games. 









MRS. WILTBANK 
518 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 


Italian Linens 
Venetian Glass 


Spanish & Italian 
Maiolica 











COLONIAL CUSHIONS 


made of E arly American Patchwork and Reproduc- 
tion Calicc Gay Colors and Quaint Designs. 
Prices: $7.50 to $12. Trade Discount 


BRIANNA SHOP 


37 North Euclid Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 











are red and white, or mulberry and 
white, as you prefer, and the price 
is $4.50 per roll. 





FIG. 7 


HE very old-fashioned-looking 

pitcher in Figure 7 is really a 
reproduction, but it looks exactly 
like those our grandmothers used 
to use to serve cider or milk. This 
model has a splendid, sharp nose 
so that it ‘pours’ well. It is 6” tall, 
and 73” r all. The colors, from 
wre a you may choose, are gray, 


over 


white, blue, yellow, and a rich 
green, and the price is $5.00. 
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Hand Forged Hardware and Lighting Fixtures 


425 Madison Ave., New York City 











No. 656 


55: 
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MAYFLOWER WALL OR 
BOOK SHELVES 


Came with our forefathers. Just returning to 
popularity. Well made of highest grade Douglas 
Fir. Shipped wr up complete, sanded, ready for 
paint or stain, -50 each. Will take any color 
stain be: a, > color card sent, with 
instructions for many handsome finishes. Any 
two of these shelves shown, also a very attractive 
Corner Shelf, 34 inches high, with 4 shelves and 
turned spindles (metal hangers included) — very 
attractive and useful — all three only $8.85. Can 
furnish them finished in popular shades, at addi- 
tional prices, if preferred. Order today. Write 
for illustrated Oe ee: 
fe also make ‘Garden Craft” Arbors and Per- 
golz aS; Entrances, Fancy Fencing, Outdoor Tables, 
Chairs and Settees; Bird Houses, Baths and Feeding 
Stations; Children’s Furniture, Telephone Stands 
and other interesting articles for home adornment. 
Write for our illustrated circulars, mentioning 
article in which you are interested. We sell to 
dealers. If they cannot supply you, we shall. 
All prices F. O. B. Factory, Crystal Lake, III. 
Immediate shipment. If for any reason any article 
is not satisfactory, return and we shall refund 
money paid. Order now. 


EXPRESS BODY CORPORATION 
56 Lake Street, Crystal Lake, Illinois 


A-3 





Renaissance Hand 
Wrought Iron Candel- 
abra wired or for wax 





candles. 52" high. 
$42.00 ($79.00 per pair) 
Not Wired— 
$28.00 ($52.00 per pair) 
Send for catalog featur- 
ing Hand Wrought 
Hardware, Lighting 
Fixtures, Fireplace 
Furnishings, Etc. 
Address Dept. D 


Those Craving the Best in 


Antique Oriental Rugs 


will find them in my stock vibrant with 
glinting colors, thick, serviceable, soft 
and UNTREATED, being the only 
rugs that show good taste. 

Write for My Descriptive 

List 
and select a few of these gems to be sent 
on approval. I will prepay the express. 
You are not obligated to buy if you are 
not pleased. 
** A Most Real Pleasure Awaits You"’ 








| THOS. F. DAVIS, Dept. 10, Skaneateles, N. Y. 





Ship Models $18 


F ’ Handsome relief models, 
beautifully ant iqued. 

Request desc riptive 

leaflets. Eleven models. 

Old sea chests, maps. 

lonial 


Hooked rugs, «© 
coverlets. 
_ John Embrey Horan 
Dalton, G2. 





Spanish Galleon 














MARCH 


1926 














Ninety-Nine Years Ago ‘ohis “Ffouse “Began to Serve 


the “Prominent Gamilies in the Social ‘Register 


HEY came in their coaches 

and carriages—the people 
whose family names are woven 
into the rich tapestry of Ameri- 
can life—to buy from us beau- 
tiful antiques for their homes. 
Their education, training and 
travel had made known to 
them the rarest treasures in 
mantels, fireplace accessories 
and furniture for their garden. 


From the old world we 
brought the objects for their 
choice—the mantels and fix- 
tures that their exacting but 





Istrian Marble Well Head, $675. 
appreciative taste demanded. 
Then,too,the best that America 


could create came to our shop 
where it could be rightly dis- 


played and ee 











Replica of a Georgian Period Marble Mantel 
in residence, Hanover Square, London, $2,500. 
Years, and the kind of people 
we were fortunate enough to 
serve, enabled us to grow and 
expand our activities. Those 
who bought from us knew that 
in no single instance did we 
misrepresent any article. 


Their children came to us. 
The same honored names are 
still with us. And our clientele 
is still among the finest in the 


country, from afar and nearby. 


Nowhere else could you buy 
many of the things we sell. We 
control sources of supply at 
home and abroad by virtue of 
business friendships and rela- 
tionships of almost a hundred 
years’ standing. 


We invite you to come and 
see our rare antiques or modern 
reproductions. Come, as so 
many do, just to enjoy with us 
the many beautiful picces we 
have collected for you. Or write 
us your requirements and we 





Hand Wrought Andirons, $95. 


Fireset, $85. 


will send photographs, descrip- 
tion and other information. 


GENUINE ANTIQUE AND MODERN MANTELS, ANDIRONS, 
VASES, WELL HEADS, FOUNTAINS, CIRCULAR SEATS, COLUMNS. 


SUD 











47th STREET 


H. JACKSON C OMPAN 1Y 


318 N. MICHIGAN AVE: 
* CHICAGO * — 


YORK + 
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WINDOW 


SHOPPING 














Frame No. 5434, black and ght Romane 
in three sizes of ov al openings: 23 x 2— 

§—4ix3iin. Not made in other 
“8: $5.00 — $5.50 and $6.00 











respectively. 
Send for illustrated booklet of 
FRAMES FOR KEEPSAKE | 
PICTURES 
FOSTER BROTHERS 
Mail Order Dept. 
ARLINGTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


Retail Salesroom, 4 Park Sq., Boston, Mass. 

















Antique 
Oriental Carpets 


We have many rare pieces 

which will be of interest to 
onnoisseurs and _ collectors. 
Also all modern carpets. 





oth 


Reon 


nv lh sseur 
MAISON 
ORIENTALE 


HAROLD D. DEEMER, President 
MARY SQUIRES LEWIS, Vice-President 
Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 


























FIG. 9 


ANS incidental lamp which will 
be welcome in many homes is 
shown in Figure 9. It is of wrought 
iron, and may be green or black, 


as you wish. The height is 113” to 


the bulb, and the scrolls are 4” 
high. The price, including the 


hand-decorated parchment shade, 
is $21.50, to which a small charge 
for packing is added. It should be 
sent by express collect. 








N Figure 10 you may see 


handsome serving-tray of Eng- 
an 
crust’ 
design similar to the hand-carved 
crust’ 
10” 
but 
other sizes may be bought, the 12” 
size 


metal which has 


‘pie 


lish white 
edge in Chippendale 


of the ancient ‘pie 
The tray shown is 
and $10.00 in price, 


edges 
tables. 
across, 


size being $14.00, and the 14” 
$21.00. Please add postage. 


FIG. 10 
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Chinese Hand-Loom 
| Washable Honan Pongee 
33 inches wide — $1.50 per yard 
An excellent quality for Draperies, 
| Natural, White, Reseda, Corn, Peach, 
| Tea Rose, Mulberry, Copen, Gold, 
Opal Grey; besides many other colors. 


Chinese Hand-Loom 
Damask Bzocades 
28 inches wide — $3.50 per yard 
in all the new Spring shades, including 
the dull crayon colors, such as Powder 
Blue, Reseda Green, Opal Grey, 
Salmon, Orchid, Corn, Tea Rose, etc. 


Samples upon request 








Small House Designs 


Published by the Community Arts Asso- 
ciation of Santa Barbara. Said by 
architectural authorities to contain the 
best and most attractive plans for small 
houses ever collected. 

A new popular edition, full of practical 
help and inspiration for spring building. 


Price $1.50 postpaid from 





|| Community Arts Association 
Santa Barbara y California 
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VAUGHANS PEWTER 


10 CLIFTON ST. 
TAUNTON MASS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS ON REQUEST 





AWARDS FOR MERIT 
MEDAL OF BOSTON SOCIETY ARTS E CRAFTS 
ARTHUR HEUN PRIZE ART INSTITUTE CHICAGO 





YOUR HOROSCOPE 


If you have a question about occupation, invest- 
ments, friends, children, personal development or 
business associates, we can furnish you with very 
valu nee ors yrmation. Our clients are successful. 





Prices xderate and all details are fully ex- 
plaing ad | in our folder Send for it today. 
THE FORECASTERS 


Kimball Bennett 
Hollywood, Cal, 


Marion Meyer Drew — Sidney 
6363 Hollywood Boulevard 


4 : DUN DEE 
Log Cabin Antiques ,PWNDFE. 
American Antiques at Wholesale Prices. A Few 
Rare—All Good. Special List 
SpeciAL — Curly Maple Mirror Reproductions 
Chippendale and Others—Priced Low. 








Unfinished or Decorated Furniture 








Artcraft 
203 Lexington Ave. 


Between 32nd and 33rd Sts. 








QU 


Reproductions 
of 
Early American 
and 
Colonial Designs 





We Specialize in Antique 
Finishes 


Antique, or Amber Maple, 

Mahogany, American Wal- 

nut, Staining, Painting and 
Decorating 


Work all done in our own studio and personal supervision given each order 
Beautiful Catalogue Showing 23 Room Settings 25c 


Furniture Co. 
New York City 


Caledonia 3144 


BOOKSHELVES 
Useful and Decorative 


A very attractive line finished 
to match anycolor scheme you de- 
sire. Hand decorated, $10 to $25 


Send for illustrated pamphlet 


cow 


| H. R. NAYLOR 
125 Tyler Street Trenton, N. J. 


| (Lee ~~ an 














| Pleated Lamp Shades of Glazed Chintz 


All Colors, Viain or 
Figured. $1 an inch. 
(Bottom diameter) 


All Furnishings 


MARY ALLEN 
FURNITURE 
818 Lexington Ave, 

New York 

Bet. 64th and 65th Sts. 








| MISS § GWENDOLEN C. THORPE 
Interior Decorator 
| 793 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 





| Rhinelander 7585 
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This 4-passenger 
Sedan by Le Baron 
is an achievement 
in beauty. Loose 
second cushions 
enhance the pas- 
senger comfort. 











LINCOLN MOTOR 
COMPANY 
Division of 
Ford Motor Company 

















THE DOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


New and lovely colors—with a charm of life and texture such as stucco never had 
before—are offered every builder now in Oriental Stucco. These beautiful effects are 
made certain, too, in the exact tone that you choose, because Oriental Stucco comes 
with its every ingredient, including the color, scientifically proportioned and machine 
mixed at our mills. It needs only the addition of water at the job. 


Oriental Stucco Finish Coat is supplied in eleven min- 
eral colors and white at USG Dealers, everywhere 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY, General Offices: Dept. 232, 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


ORIENTAL STUCCO 





U.S. Gypsum Co.. Dept. 232, 205 W. Monroe St.,Chicago 

I am interested in Oriental Stucco for a style U Fill out and mail the coupon for detailed infor- 
SEREROE GE LS CY, Ls EEE, (CS TY REPL. PROD U C T § mation, color charts and descriptive literature 
Name sa showing beautiful effects with Oriental Stucco 


City State 
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WINDOW 





Your FaMiLy PorRTRAITS | 


Have them reproduced privately in 


Khe-CopleyPrints 


from old daguerreotypes, faded photographs, 


tintypes, snapshots, ete. Originals re stored. 
hey make unique gifts to one’s relatives. 

Also valued originals should be re d if only to 

provide against loss or damage, or fading in 

the case of old photographs. 

| Also Portraits painted on Canvas. 

| | circular sent (free) on request. 


| 


Special | 


HE 
COPLEY PRINTS 
also include a com- 
prehensive list of 
Distinguished 
American Art 
For 30 years a hall- 


mark of good taste 
in pictures 


for GIFTS 

your HOME 
and SCHOOLS 

Prices 
$2.00 to $100 00 
WE SEND ON APPROVAL 

Send 25 cents for flustrated Catalogue 
Send Money Order or Stamps — NOT COIN 

It is a little handbook of American Art 
CURTIS & CAMERON, 177 Harcourt St., BOSTON 
[ saeneee Pierce Bldz., opp. Public Library 

















Leaky 
Window 


Fra mes 


O your window 
frames admit air, 

moisture, dirt? Are 
your rooms draughty ? 
Your house cold? 
Your walls demp? Your decorations 
soiled? Your fuel bills high ? 
SUPERIOR CAULKING COMPOUND 
seals the cracks around the window frames 
(between frames and wall), permanently 
stopping the leaks. Easily applied with 
our handy caulking gun. 

Begin now to enjoy the comfort and 

economy of a weather-tight build- 

ing. Booklet on request. 
PITTSBURGH CAULKING COMPANY 
Fulton Building 7 Pittsburgh, Pa. 




































Our catalog M shows mantels, true in de- 
sign, material and workmanship, at prices 
from $30.00 up. 
Separate catalog A shows andirons, Franklin 
stoves, spark screens and other fireplace 
fixtures. 
EDWIN A. JAC KSON_ & sg ria INC. 
47 Beekman Street ew York 
Also Lexington Ave., Cor. osth Street 











Hand Crafts for Home Decoration 
The work of contemporary weavers, dyers, potters. 
BESTCRAFTS—SK YLIGHT SHOP 
7 East 39 St., New York City 
Summer shop-42 Eastern Point Rd.,Gloucester, Mass. 





Your favorite photograph painted 
Miniatures *° on ivory in water color. Prices 


moderate. Pencil portraits, $25.00. Drawings, 5’’x7’’. 
Mount 11x 14”, Inquiries promptly answered. 


Edward Hauser, 15 East 26th St., New York 





HOROSCOPES 


Scientific Astrology practically applied to Business, 
Finance, Health, Events. Horoscopes written in detail. 


GEORGE W. SMALLWOOD, M.D. 
Copley Sq. P. O., Box 163, Boston, Mass. 





} 





LEATED lamp-shades ot oiled 

parchment paper are novel, 
and very attractive, as the light 
shines through the paper as though 
it were stained glass. There are 
designs which are reminiscent of old 
Spanish motives, which will be sure 
to be popular at present. They are 
specially appropriate and pleasing 
on wrought-iron lamps, although 
they also look charming on pottery 


bases. The Spanish design is shown 


on the left in Figure 11. In a 12” 
diameter this shade is $6.50. The 


shade at the right, which is 10” in 
diameter, is in a pattern called 
‘The Trellis’ and is very lovely in 
color. This is priced at $5.50, and 
I consider both exceptionally good 
values. 
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FIG. 
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VERY odd and decorative 
wall-bracket for ivy, or trail- 
ing vines of any is shown in 
Figure 12. The support is of hand- 
hammered iron, and is 18” over all 
in depth, and 9” wide. The bowl is 
finished in natural black metal, 
unless you prefer a hand-hammered 
which is a little more ex- 
The standard may be had 
green, as well 
at $0.60, with 
a hand-ham- 
color rubbed 
Che bracket 
This 


sort, 


bowl, 
pensive. 
in red, blue, 
black, and is priced 
a spun bowl. With 
mered bowl, with the 
in, the price is $14.40. 
by express 


or 


is best sent collect. 
combination of iron and copper is 
suitable for plaster or 


and would be charming 


specially 
stucco walls, 


filled with trailing vines. 
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TODHUNTER 


414 Madison Avenue , New York 
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toh ting’ 
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Reproductions 
of unusual and inter- 
esting old designs 
hand wrought in 
iron and brass. 


, 
istrated Booklet 
particulars and sizes 
2 sent upon request. 
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| Undecorated 
Grey Iron Castings 
You may paint these 


blanks in oil, enamel, 
sealing waxor bronze. 





Book Ends $1.25 per 

pair. Cat Door 

Stop $1.50 each, 

F.O.B. Albany, New 
No. 142 Book York. All three for | 
= ggg A 3-50, F -O.B. Albany, | 
61," x 5", Ne w York. 
Remittance must ac- 





company order. 
Send for our complete 
illustrated catalog. 


| 
No.176 Door 
Stop.Wt.6l¢ 
Ibs.9 45 “high 





eds Wwe wk ALBANY FOUNDRY CO. 
ae TG sir Albany, N. Y. | 
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JANE Wuire Lonspace 





INTERIOR 
114 EAST 
CALED 


NEW YORK 


40TH 


















UNUSUAL FOOT SCRAPERS 
Colonial Black Cat Foot Scraper 


This charming and unique 
Scraper is a reproduction of a 
Colonial Foot Scraper. About 
10 inches high, and all ready 
to attach to steps or porch. 


No. 113 
$3. = each 
me 50 \ ad 
a 


No. 112, Social Cat. 


No. 108, Scotch Terrier. 
10 inches high 


8 inches high 
Send for circulars of other attractive 
designs and other articles. 


Household Patent Co., Norristown, Pa. 


animal 











a LANTERNS de LUXE 


Guaranteed to be hand made, of 
highest workmanship and “maga 


Paul Revere No. 27; 


Close to ceiling 





$15.75 


) pos 
With chain. ...... $10 75 rhe ~ 
With bracket.... $18.75 \ Par 


Send 10¢ stamps for Booklet All 


ART LANTERN IMPORTING CO. 
43-45 Wooster St., New York City 


DECORATIVE OBJECTS 
Vases, Bottles, Fe ans, Lamps, 
Old Colored G 

ADELINE ROBERTS ~ 
51 West 49th Street New York City 


Perfume Boxes, 
1: 


ibles 

















GET THIS VALUABLE BOOK | 


W i! 


N DOW 


SHOPrrIA & 
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You Ought ta | 


a “ 

about Casement Windows’ 

| 

It tells you howto have the greatest 

convenience and comfort with 

your casement windows—and hav- 

ing that is merely a matter of know- 

ing in advance the best methods of 
construction and operation. 


Profusely illustrated. Also gives a 
complete description of Win-Dor 
Casement Operators, which en- 
able you to swing your casements 
without opening your screens—the 
most important feature for your 
casements to possess. Write for the 
book today, enclosing 10c in stamps. 


The Casement Hardware (0. 


226 Pelouze Building « CHICAGO 





For the writing table--- 
decorative blotters. 


A set of three large blotters and six small 
ones, in unusual colors—jade green, yellow, and 
two tones of violet-—$1.50 postpaid. 

AMY DREVENSTEDT 
26 East 11th Street, New York City 











HOME BROKERS |, 
Atlantic to Pacific 


HOUSE FURNISHINGS 
INTERIOR DECORATING 


also 
Architectural Gardening 
HOMES 
of charming simplicity or 
large estates 


Mrs. F. O. Melcher 
97 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Every maid-less housewite 
should have this Table Service 


Wagon. 
FREE — Write for ‘“Enter- 
taining Without a Maid,” 


folder, and Special Offer. 


COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. F-300 Cunard Bidg., Chicago 





FIG. 13 


NCIDENTAL bookcases are in 

high favor among New York 
decorators, and seem to fill a long- 
felt want in house furnishing. A 
tall, narrow bookcase of charming 
simplicity is shown in Figure 13. 
It is 3’ 11” tall, and 17” wide, while 
the sides are 11” deep. You may 
have your choice of two finishes — 
green striped with gold and lined 
with lacquer red, or black, also 
striped and lined in the same 
manner. The price of this small 
piece of furniture is $35.00, plus 
packing and express charges. 


TEAKETTLE of shining cast 
aluminum has a handle which 
is balanced just right for easy carry- 
ing and pouring, and, best of all, 
its designer made, right behind the 


nose, and in front of the bail on the 
handle, an opening with a little 
cover, which is the most convenient 
thing you ever saw, for you simply 
shove that cover aside (it has a 
strong knob for the purpose) and 
fill the kettle right there through it, 
with no danger of steam or burning. 
A kettle which fulfills all the best 
points you have ever wished for, 
which holds five quarts, and costs 
only $5.50. 


N attractive and unusual little 
jar for honey or jam is shown 

in Figure 14. This is made of 
pressed glass and takes the form of 
one of those old-fashioned hives 
which used to be called ‘skepes,’ 
and which were wound with shining 
yellow straw from top to bottom. 





FIG. 14 
These hives may still be seen in 
English gardens, but have vanished 
from American yards. The little 
model, which is in plain white glass, 
stands on four little legs. The price 
is only seventy-five cents, and being 
of glass it is best sent by express 
collect. 








PLAN BOOKS 





Visualize your ideal home—from the 
varied dwellings shown in these books. 


“COLONIAL HOUSES”—13} x 19 inches, 


28 two-story, $15,000 to $300,000 to erect. 
Price $5.00 delivered. 


“STUCCO HOUSES”’—Cloth, 14 x 26 
— 24 designs, mostly two-story, $15,000 
$140,000. Price $10.00 delivered. 
Each Contains: 
Exterior Views, Plans, Descriptions, Cur- 
rent Estimates, Page of Building Advice. 


Send check or money order or call 
and see the books. 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
Suite 1207, 280 Madison Ave.,at 40th St., New York 


Planning, Supervision, Alterations 
Fireproof Dwellings a Specialty 








STONEIEX 


Beautifies Stucco 
A protective waterproof 
coating of unusual beauty 
that prevents weatherstains 
and cracks. It dries flat and 
gives to stucco, concrete or 
masonry the handsome 
stone-like finish appropriate 
to such surfaces. 
Write for color chart 
and full information 
THE TRUSCON LABORATORIES 


307 Truscon Bldg. DETROIT, MICH. 

















72umnNe 
wok Furniture 


OUR EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 
AT LOWEST PRICES 


Specialists in 
Sun-Parlor Furnishings 


“The REED SHOP Ine. 


13 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 














PLAN BOOK 











HOMES of CHARACTER 
A BOOK _OF REAL HELP TO THE 


HOME BUILDER CONTAINS 
OVER 300 ee ae OF 100 
MES OF ALL TYPES 
MANY ARE PRIZE WINNING DESIGNS 


Price $2.00 Postpaid 
Published by 
ROBERT L. STEVENSON, Architect 
516 Paddock Bldg. Boston, Mass. 





More Safety For Baby ’Til He Needs a Big Bed 

Kiddie-Koop — at cost of a good crib alone — 
gives you bassinet, playpen and crib to keep baby 
safe and growing strong all thru crib years 

Screened sides and top. Convenient drop-side. 

Swivel, rubber-tire wheels, 
Folds completely to 8 
inches. 

Ww rite for free literature— 
mailed in plain envelope 
namesof local dealers. 

M. Trimble Mfg. Co., 
De ot.1101,464 Cen- 


tra oy ‘Roches- a 


ter,N 
Also 











modern CRIB Bessine 
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Safest dog for children. 


any color, imported 


Any age 
description 


stock Send for 
and free lists 


JEFFERSON WHITE C — KENNELS 
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Open Doors to Yesterday 


Through these doors one steps into the past— 


a series of early American rooms on the Seventh 
Floor, furnished with fine old pieces of 18th 
and early 19th century America and England. 
This collection is presented simultaneously with 
the opening of our Centennial year—a fitting 
tribute to the early America when this store was 
founded in 1826—one hundred years ago. 


Lord &§ Taylor Centennial, 1826-1926... 


SEVENTH FLOOR 


FIFTH AVENUE - 


Lord & laylor 


NEW YORK 


“ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF BUILDING FOR TOMORROW’”’ 











































Sun Parlor Furnishings 
Exclusively 





GENUINE REED, WILLOW and 
FRENCH CANE FURNITURE 
Direct to you from the largest manufacturers. 
Highest Quality. Lowest Prices. 

“Visit the largest Wicker Shop in America.” 
Free Catalogue B on request. 50-page illus- 
trated colortype catalogue showing actual 
decorations. 50 cents postage. 

Freight prepaid to Florida 
Mai! Orders Promptly Filled 
Grand Central Wicker Shop, Inc. 
226 East 42nd Street, New York City 











Tut odd charm 


of this practical 
object forthe home 
commends itself to 
the discriminating 
eye. 

Mail orders receive 
prompt and careful 
attention. 





RENA ROSENTHAL 
520 Madison Ave. near 53rd St. 
New York 





» Olive Green, 
x7%, 36c. No. 2259a, 244 x6, 28c; 
design to match, 6% x 3, 28c, 4x2, 16c. 


TRANSFER DESIGNS 


Illustrated Catalog, 4c. Also Catalog of 
DECORATIVE FRENCH PRINTS 


with practical article on the use of both on Fur- 


niture, Waste Baskets, Lamp Shades, etc., 
Now Ready 4c. 


~ 





White, Scarlet and Lavender; No. 
5 U pright 


,.C.Wells, 225 Fifth Ave. Dept. H63, New York 





“CALIFORNIA BUNGALOWS” 


P 


BROOD 





BEFORE YOU BUILD select your plans from 
my books showing exteriors and floor plans. 

* Select California Bungalows”. 2nd, Edition. 
Various kinds including 8 duplex. $1.00. 
". 2nd. Edition, 
$1.00. 


71 Plans 
“ Spanish & Italian Bungalows” 
» popular types of bungalows. 
Postpaid anywhere No stamps please. 
GEORGE P. TELLING 
110-A E. Union St., Pasadena, California 











“The Scrap Bag” Hooked Rugs 


To match your color scheme 
Consignments for Shops 


ELIZABETH E. and ELIZABETH MORSE 
NEW ROCHELLE, N.Y. 


BON AIR PARK 7 

















FIG. 15 


SALAD set of the ever-popular 

peasant pottery, in the Quim- 
per pattern with the little bright- 
colored figures on it, will be pop- 
ular for summer houses and country 
homes. A bowl 103” across and six 
plates cost $12.00, and should be 
sent by express collect. The pot- 
tery itself is of a creamy gray 
color, with the border and small 
figures in gay reds, blues, and 
greens. The bowl and one plate are 
shown in Figure 15. 
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COLONIAL 
ARCHITECTURE 
AND MANTELS 


Rare Black and Gold, White, 
Green, Gray and other 
Marbles 


Colonial Wood Mantels 


C. H. SOUTHARD CO. 
63 Ninth Avenue, New York City 


Pioneer House Wreckers 
Established 46 years 


OIL HEATING 
What You should 


Know about it! 


A textbook showing why Oil is better, 
cheaper, cleaner and safer than coal as a 
domestic heating medium, together with 
an impartial, non-technical description of 
20 makes of 
for 30 cents. 
DOMESTIC APPLIANCE PUBLISHING CO. 
471 Eighth Avenue, New York City 





ODERN_ decorators make 
much use of téle, or painted 
tin, and one of the most beautiful 
forms which this material takes is 
in the shape of a ‘tdle tree,’ as 
shown in Figure 16. The pot is 
pale parchment-color, creamy yel- 
low, with pale green and_ gold 
bands and little gold feet. The 
earth is painted green, and the 
different flowers on the branches 
are in soft pastel colors — pink, 
blue, and gray, and pale yellow- 


FIG. 16 














oil burners. Sent Postpaid 
No Salesman follow-up. 
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This BOOK 
On Home 
Beautifying 
Sent Free 


_ 
The 
proPeR 


NT | 


and 


URE 


FURNIT 








; Contains practical sug- 

wv JOHNSON ESO gestions on how es 

al ning ase make your home artis- 

" tic, cheery and inviting 

oP eso gen a you 

can easily and eco " 

ically refinish and keep woodwork, TERE 
ture and floors in perfect condition. 


BUILDING? 


Doubtless you want the most house for the 
least money. Our book will help you realize 
that ambition without “cutting corners.” 
Explains how inexpensive woods can be 
finished as beautifully as more costly varie- 
ties If, after receiving book, you wish 
further information, write our Individual 
Service Department. Experts will gladly 
solve your problem for you without charge. 
We will gladly send thts book free and 
postpatd for the name and address of 
one of the best painters in your locality 
S.C. SOREN & SON, Dept. H.B.3 


ACINE, WIS. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 








(Canadtan Factory — Brantford) 























LAN BOOKS 
sere _.. All-Ciimate) Homes 


Sf Pe creer 





All-American Homes 
50 Houses—7 to 10 Rooms—S1 
“Th ew Colonials”’ 
50 Houses—7 to 10 Rooms—$1 
**South-West Stucco Homes”’ 
75 Duplexes and Bungalows—$1 
‘*‘West Coast Bungalow Books’”’ 
5 to 7 Rooms, $1; 3 to 5 Rooms, $1 
PECIAL OFFER: Select any three for $2.50. 
Books and Blueprints sold with Money-Back 
Guarantee. 


E.W.STILLWELL & CO.,Plans, 326 Calif.Bldg.,Los Angeles 














1925 


vised 


101 Tremont Street 





EDITION. 


and enlarged. 224 pages, heavy 


as $10. 


FREDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 





You Can Manage a'TeaRoom 


t = 
Ni! | Op label are being made in Tea 
J Rooms, Motor Inns and Coffee 
Aes Shops everywhere. You can open one 
ag A in your own home —city, town, 


vain and make 
i Fo going. Big salaries paic 
y : . managers; shortage acute. 

you entire business in a few 


country or resort, 


few cents_a day. Be d 
Write for Free Book ‘‘Pouring Tea for Profit. 


Lewis Tea Room Institute 
Dept. J-8213 





The most wonderful book of 
home plans ever published by any architect . 


covers, 
nearly 600 illustrations of floor plans and photos of 
medium cost Colonial homes, cottages, bungalows 
and two-family dwellings, an ideal reference book 
showing size of rooms, buildings and a description 
of each sent postpaid for $3. 
ind specifications as low 
afford to build until you have seen this book, it may 
save you hundreds of dollars. 


Many complete plans 
You cannot 


Boston, Mass. 


money 
hand over fist, or manage one already 
to trained 

We teach 
weeks. 
You train in spare time at cost of but 
independent. 


Washington. D.C. 





HINGES, LATCHES AND 
OTHER HARDWARE FITMENTS 
Hand forged as of old by t village 
smithy. 
A brochure of designs and information on 


request 
M. S. TELLER COLONIAL HARDWARE 


280 Wall Street Kingston, N. 


j 
3 
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sevens 
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An interesting brochure 
will be sent on application 


THE 


hrough You [Live 


NE of the great experiences of 
my life was the discovery of the 
Welte-Mignon* reproducing piano. 
[have always looked fora mechanism 
which would serve to perpetuate my 
playing for future generations so that I, as an inter- 
pretative artist, might end my career with the assur- 
ance that my art would live forever. That happy 
consummation of my dreams came when I heard 
your records and then and there I decided that 
through its medium I could preserve my playing for 
the future. 
The recordings you have made of my playing 


MARCH 





em 
FINGERS 


A letter from the great Vladimir de Pachmann 
— the last survivor of a Golden Age of Music. 
The idol of his time, the most celebrated pianist 
of his century; rejuvenated at 75, and now 
playing “as no one ever played before.” 


1926 


> 


iqnon, 





ON YOUR PIANO 


' 
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99 


Tor ever 


are perfect. After my disappointing 
experience with other so-called re- 
productions you can imagine my joy 
and my happiness when I listened 
to the proof of your method of 
reproducing the pianism of an artist. In them I 
found my “alter ego,” the sound of my own play- 
ing coming out of a piano without a pianist, 
invisible hands rendering the spell of my Chopin, 
my Liszt. 

And, therefore, I give my unqualified endorse- 
ment to you and to the Welte-Mignon.* Through 


you I live forever! 
CbecR 


AUTO PNEUMATIC ACTION COMPANY 
W.C. Heaton, Pres. 


653 West 51st St., New York City 








* Licensed under original Welte-Mignon patents 
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This beautiful rug is No 
0341-G. Ask your local 
dealer to show it to you. 


° Out of Persia, land of Nomad tribes and pas- 

Per. ‘Slad / toral culture, have come some of the most 
- beautiful rugs that man has yet created. Seeking 
inspiration in their native flowers and in the stars, and moved 

by an inborn instinct for beauty, Persian designers created, 

in bygone ages, patterns that ever since have been the admira- 
tion of the world. Some of the most delighttul of these in- 
spiring motifs are reproduced in this lovely Akbar Wilton, a 
masterpiece in the dignity of its design and charm of color. 








P As the ancient weavers worked their dreams and aspirations P 
te ee a into the priceless originals, so MOHAWK RUGS today ex- ae 
pnd pase ong ose press that keen spirit of craftsmanship which demands inter- a 
— pretation of life in art. 





Rugs and Carpets. 


Before you choose a rug or carpet, gain the freely-given counsel of the dis- 
tinguished Interior Decorators, W. & J. Sloane. They will advise you of 
the proper floor covering for your own individual rooms. Write now for full 
particulars about our free interior decorating service. Address Mohawk 


Department, W. & J. Sloane, 573 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Little « 
Easy to 
Assista 


MOHAWK RUCS 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, INC. Anstordam, VY. . 

















WINDOW 
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City Water ai 

in your  couary ‘Home 


Don’t do without the comfort of 
running water another season. 
Our Bungalow Model costs but 
two cents a day to operate—is 
automatic, needs only an occa- 
sional oiling. 

200 KEWANEE Systems 
Water Supply — Lighting 
Sewage Disposal 
No. 110‘‘Bungalow Model” 

Jater Supply NT r @ 
Waren” NOW $140 
Write for booklet today 


KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 
439 S. Franklin St., Kewanee, III. 


EWANEE 


any 




















Head 


COLONIAL ,4*4,, DAMPER 


“ Hearthstone leac hings determine a Nation's 
destiny 


— President Cooladge. 

No smoking; 
lace Genuine insures comrest 
wr construc- 
tion of the 
fireplace 
throat — the 
vital part 
Build your 
fireplace 
right with 
the Colo- 
nial Head 
and our 

FRE 



















ut. Fire 


places 
and Furnis! 
ings: Andirons, Grates, Hoods, 
Screens, etc. Suggestions gladly given 

Write for complete catalog and Blue Print show- 
ing common mistakes in Fireplace Construction 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE CO., 4605 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, Ill. 








CIUAINT CIUARTERS 


For Your Feathered Friends 


Avxiau E house, 
jawaich birds 3 
will build. Easil 
screwed to tree, 
arbor, or under 
eaves. | 
Artistic and unus- 
ual; weather-proof 
and squirrel-proof; 
indestructible — 
made of metal, 
solsiee a rustic 
ray. Py he 
PRICES: $2.00 each: $5.50 for 3. 
Including delivery by parcel post. (For Fre 
elivery V nver and in Canada add 10 per nt.) 
Supplied wae 1’ hole (for wrens) unle 
1'5' hole (for blue birds) is specified. 


ROBERT C. REEVES CO., 187-L Water St., N.Y. 




















L ; — Dien 
Lite le competiti $5,000 to $10,000 income: 
“asy to master under 

istance extended to stude ents and graduates. Wr 


American Landscape School, 50-MA Newark, ne York 


s for 





COATS-OF-ARMS and CRESTS 


Painted Armorial bookplates de- 
signed $10.00 to $50.00. Arms 
searched $6.00. Stationery dies 


engraved. Authority guaranteed. 
Esta — d 1908. 

ORGE B. TODD 
57 ound Ave. Yonkers, N. Y. 





ified exclusive profession. 
experts. 
our correspondence me’ “thods i. st. 1916, 





| 
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— with dull green leaves. The tree 
is 12” over all, including the pot, 


which is 7” long, and 4” 
the distance from the ground to the 
top of the pot is 33 The price is 
plus express charges. A 


‘tédle trees’ 


wide, and 


$25.00, 
pair of these miniature 


makes a complete and_ lovely 

decoration for the mantel. 
FABRIC to make you think 
of the Arabian Nights is a 


gold gauze in a pattern which the 
Orientals who make it have, since 
time immemorial, named‘ The Drag- 
on in the Clouds.’ The material 
itself is called Moncha gauze, and 
it has a zigzag all-over wave design 
for the background against which 
appears at intervals a dragon coiled 
in a circle. Each of these circles is 
4” across, and the material itself is 
30” wide, priced at $4.00 per yard. 
It may also be bought in white or 
in champagne-color, and both are 
truly lovely. The same material 
also comes a chrysanthemum 
pattern, which is $3.50 per yard. 


in 


modern Austrian 


BIT of ce- 

ramics is shown in the odd 
little box, the cover of which is 
topped with a quaint bird for a 
knob, shown in the group with 
the decorated tin box. (See Fig. 6.) 
This is an unusual container for 
matches, or any little trinkets on 


your dressing-table, or desk, and is 
It may 
if 
wide, 


The 


in a lovely delicate green. 
bought 

prefer. It is 34” long, 22” 
and 4” to the top of the bird. 
price is $2.50 plus carriage. 


also be in yellow, if you 


|Up-To-DATE HOUSE OWNERS 


about 
Estate. 


are particular having no disreputable 


corners on the 


Does YOUR Backyard 
look like this ? 


S77 
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UNDERGROUND GARBAGE RECEIVER 
keeps the garbage away from Flies, Sun, Frost 
and Prowling Catsand Dogs. The inside bu¢ket 
is protected by the Metal Receiver. A PERMA- 
NENT INVESTMENT. 
Sold Direct — Send for Catalogue 
C.H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 


23 Farrar Street Lynn, Mass. 
Established 1899 


SHOPPING 













AVANESI 
ular this spring, both for interior 


prints are very pop- 


decoration and for dresses for the 
country. The 
cotton, with gorgeous Oriental pat- 
terns on them. One is a rich dark 
blue and brown combina- 
tion, on a white background, and, 


designs are of fine 


tawny 
in Figure 17 is shown another de- 
sign of dragons and vines of strange 
exotic which is printed in 
rich shades of orange, 
tan. This would 
fine for draperies, 


type, 
brown, and 
be very 
bed 


4o"" 


fabric 
cushions, 
It 


is 


and 


hangings, sO on. 








wide, and priced at $2.50 per yard. 
The design in Figure 18 is blue on 


a white ground, and would be 
specially interesting for informal 
dresses. This is also 40” wide, and 


$2.50 per vard. 


et a bay 





ee, 


3 Turn Unsightly Radiators Into 
, Furniture of Real Beauty 
Therm-O-flectors pro- 
tect decorations. Assist 
circulation. Prevent 
radiator smudge, soot 
and dirt on walls, ceil- 
ings, pictures and 
hangings Fit snu 
overany rs sarge w. Space 


Oflec 


erm. 
‘Heat-deflecting’ radiator shields 








Save redecorating expense, 
make rooms mor ttractive 
l'ransform radiatorsin to 
handy stands, shelves, benches 
and window seats. Made in 
three styles: cabinet type, 
bench type and open type for 
high and low rad ors. Hand 
somely made of heavy gauge 
furniture steel Finished in 
baked enamel nd lacquer, 
beautifully grained by photo- 
graphic process to match any 
wood-work. Write today for 


full details 
The J. D. Gerken Co., 
31 Ontario Street, Toledo, Ohio 
Representatives wanted in 


every loca 
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One of 60 
‘Spanish Homes, 


of California 


| IM Hollywood, Beverly Hills, 
dena and Los Angeles these fine homes 
have been selected as the best examples ot 
Spanish influence. The eyes of the nation 
are now on this type of architecture, which 
Southern California architects have ad 
mirably adapted to modern building 

This booklet contains 60 photographs, 
and 60 interior sketches and floor plans to 
meet all-climate conditions. 

Ask your news dealer or mail check 
money order for $1.00 to 

Department B. 


THE ROY HILTON COMPANY 
800 Kress Bidg., Long Beach, California 
Plan Service and Special 
Architectural Designing 


Eat and Be Well! 


A CONDENSED set of health rules 
+4 — many of which may be easily 
followed right in your own home, or while 
traveling. You will find in this little book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 
Control Your Weight Without 
Drugs or Tiresome Exercises 
Etfective weight control diets, acid and bland 
diets, laxative and blood-building 
<\ diets, and diets used in the correc- 
+ tion of various chronic maladies. 
4 The book is for FREE circulation, 
*“\ Not a mail order advertisement. 


Pasa 


or 






















\ 4 Name and address on card will 
¥ \ bring it without cost or obli- 
: gation. 
— 


\} HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
274 Good Health Bldg., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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NAVAJO INDIAN RUGS 
SYMBOLIC DESIGNS — Wear a _ lifetime. 
o two alike. Reversible Made of virgin wool 
My sealed tag on rug is your guarantee of quality 





ind genuineness. Sent on ap proval. A few sizes 
and prices: 42” x 66" $28.25 
* x36" $7.25 48” = iz” 33.50 
9.95 48” x 80” 39.25 
34” x 16.85 55” x 88” 48.75 
10” x «G0 24.25 60” x 96” 59.50 
Postage Pre paid Dealers Please Write. 


R. M. BRUCHMAN, Indian Trader 
Establis hed 1903 
3-HB, Winslow, Navajo C ounty, 


Dept. Arizona 


18th Edition BUNGALOWCRAFT Now Ready 


The 
newest 
homes 
in 
Cali- 
fornia 





Complete BOOK, shows 60 
ENG- 


~not Houses." 
BUNGALOWS of 4to 9rooms, COLONIALS, 
LISH and SPANISH STU CCOs, floor plans and ex- 


“*Homes 


teriors. Send $1. Plans and Spect/ications furnished. 
Recognized Authority on Bungalow Architecture 
THE BUNGALOWCRAFT CO. 
527 I. W. Hellman Blidg., Dept. H, Los Angeles, Cal. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR 
DECORATION 
(Correspondence Courses) 

Course A Professional Training Course 

Course B Domestic Course. How to Plan Your 
Own House. 

Enrollment Limited. 

P. O. Box 143 


Write for prospectus 
Boston, Copley Station, Masa, 





















A Reminder 


winter’s raiment. 
Write to, or come to see 
F, oie 
elicia 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


Adams 





THE HOUSE 





‘CAAT S 








BEAUTIFUL 








ABOUT 


Antiques 


By BETSEY 


ADAMS 








Felicia Adams — who knows how 
quickly summer dawns on the 
calendar, once March is here 
— would like to remind her present 
and possible clients that now is the 
time to arrange for the summer 
decorations of their homes. Else, 
m some blue day, they will find 
the warm sun shining — intolera- 


bly — on a house still wearing last 


19 East 61st St., New York City 
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EARLY AMERICAN 
ANTIQUES 


Twe ° ) Large Houses fille d with treasures—furniture, 
hina, Currier prints, hooked rugs, et« 


- grey se 


Bought 


KATHARINE WILLIS 
272 Hillside Avenue 








od list of selected items. Antiques 


Jamaica, New York 


HE accompanying — photo- 

graph of a quilt shows a 
marvelous piece of handiwork 
which is the property of Mrs. 
F. R. S., of Kansas. The back- 
ground is natural-colored  un- 
bleached muslin, and every stitch 
on the quilt is hand done. The 
dark portions are of turkey-red 
or navy-blue twill, and all the 
lettering is in cross-stitch. The 
four narrow strips which outline 
the central part of the quilt are 
bound with turkey-red bands, 
turned down, and stitched with 
tiny stitches, and the scallops 
around the edge are also turkey- 
red. The lettering is in red, white, 
or blue, used as most effective. 
The owner thinks that the quilt 
was made about 1809, but knows 
nothing definite about its history. 
It seems likely that the making of 
the quilt was a penance of some 
sort, as the texts are all melan- 
choly and the quotation over the 
initials of the maker is ‘My God, 
My God, why hast Thou forsaken 
me?’ One scallop reads: 


We need no change of sphere to 
view the heay enly sights or hear the 
songs which angels sing. [The hand 
which gently pressed the sightless orbs 
erewhile 


Continuing on the next scallop: 


Giving them light, a world of beauty, 
and the friendly smile, 

Can cause our eyes to see the better 
land. 


EVERAL inquiries have come 
to us lately for information 
in regard to Currier & Ives prints, 
or colored lithographs, as they 
are more correctly called. The 
business of producing these was 
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started on Broadway, New York, 
in the 1830’s, by Nathaniel 
Currier who, after having various 


partners, founded the firm of 


Currier & Ives, which continued 
in business until 1890. The heads 
of the firm made a wise choice of 
subjects for the tastes of the day, 
and even their tremendous output 
found sale, as almost every home 
in America had its Currier & Ives 
print. The topics chosen included 
historic scenes, portraits, land- 
scapes, and marine views, sporting 
prints, race horses, hunting scenes, 
subjects from the Revolutionary, 
Mexican, and Civil Wars, Indians 
and Far Western subjects, politi- 
cal and society cartoons, and 
hundreds of others which appealed 
to our mid-Victorian ancestors. 
They were especially strong in 
sentimental subjects, and pro- 
duced thousands of Young 
Mothers, Young Wives, Kittens 
at Play, and beguiling childhood 
in all stages of ringlets and 
pantalettes. Collectors have re- 
cently been gathering in’ these 
naive expressions of our carly 
beginnings in art, and in spite of 
the great output of the Currier & 
Ives presses the prints are not so 
common as one would believe 
likely. No doubt many were 
destroyed in the esthetic days of 
the 1880’s, and probably many 
are still tucked away in attics and 
farmhouses. Some of the prints 
are not at all unattractive, the 
coloring being specially soft and 
pleasing. Prints by Palmer, Tait, 
Durrie, and Cameron are spe- 
cially appealing and worth while, 
and many of the clipper ships 
were painted by fineiartists. 
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The Cost of Your 
New Fireplace 


OU have your choice 
between a charming 
fireplace that burns well 
and gives off clean, econo- 
mical heat, and a fireplace 
that smokes, soot smudges 
and gives off little or no 
heat—at the same cost. 
Cost does not determine 
the success of a fireplace. 
Completely successful 
fireplaces are only made 
by using correct internal 
design and proper equip- 
ment. The Donley Book 
of Fireplaces containing 
the Donley Fireplace 
Plans and showing proper 
equipment, will assist 
you to secure a com- 
pletely successful Fire- 
place. Complimentary 
copy sent upon request. 


the Donley Brothers ©». 


43930 Miles Ave. @ Cleveland, Ohio 
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SEDGWICK 
FUEL LIFT 


HINK of a 

blazing log 
fire without 
the fuss and 
muss of carry- 
ing wood up 
stairs and 
across clean 
floorsandrugs! 
Let the Sedg- 
wick Fuel Lift 
do the work. 
These _easily- 
operated out- 
fits are installed in the homes 
whose owners want them to 
be thoroughly modern. 


Other Sedgwick Outfits 


ASH HOISTS 
TRUNK LIFTS 
DUMB WAITERS 
INVALID ELEVATORS, ETC. 
Ask Your Architect 
or write 
SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
157 West 15th Street 7 New York 























The 


Next-To-Nothing House 
By Alice Van Leer Carrick 


The entertaining story of the aut 
famous old house, which is filled 
valuable antiques. 

Illustrated. 252 pages. 8vo. $2.50 


The Atlantic Monthly Bookshop 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 
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As Good as Good Looking 
Tapered Ambler Asbestos Shingles 








as ia, - = Ss is ae 


Roof Illustrating Rough Type 
“ENGLISH THATCH”’ 


Tus type of fireproof TAPERED AMBLER ASBESTOS 
Shingle is ‘‘the last word’? in Ambler Asbestos Shingles or 
roofing Slate—is from '/s” upper end to '/2” at butts x 20” long, 
are artistic, with plenty of “‘texture’’, light and shadow effects, 
are fireproof, good looking and everlasting. 


Made by the AMBLER ASBESTOS COMPANY, 
at Asbestos, Pa., and sold by the 


BRANCHES ASBESTOS BRANCHES 
Boston, Mass. ~ r Detroit, Mich. 
Baltimore, Md. SHINGLE, SLATE & SHEATHING  inneapotis, Minn. 
Buffalo, N. Y. New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. Ambler COMPANY Penna. Philadelphia, Penna. 
Cleveland, Ohio Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Milwaukee, Wis. Washington, D. C. Wilkes-Barre, Penna. Omaha, Nebraska. 
Southwestern Distributors: R. V. Aycock Company, Kansas City, St. Louis, Tulsa, Houston 
Southern Distributors: Dixie Asbestos Company, Birmingham, Ala. J.T. Mann & Co., New Orleans, La. 
Pacific Coast Distributors: H. G. Sperry Co., San Francisco, Calif.; Seattle, Wash.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Globe, Arizona 
Mountain States Machinery Company, Denver, Colorado; J. A. Drummond, Los Angeles, Cal. 


FOR SAMPLES and literature of our product, UP P NAMI 
return this clipping L | 
ai0-—s | \DDRESS 
sven l 
| Re he ob nd cehudinge oeldle a eee celra aoa 
Carloads are shipped by the Pennsylvania R.R. | 
| STATE 


Less than carloads by the P. & R. R. R. 
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Early American 
Reproductions 


A new addition to our line. A copy 
of the famous Willard Banjo Clocks. 


THE WARING 
Height 40” 
Width 1115” 
8” Silver Dial 


This large banjo 
clock gives the 
necessary  fin- 
ishing touch to 
a home, espe- 
cially where 
Early American 
Furniture pre- 
dominates. It 
has the 8-Day 
pendulum 
movement in- 
suring accurate 
time keeping. 
The case is 
made of ma- 
hogany, finish 
dull-rubbed, 
with a beau- 
tiful tinted 
glass panel. 





Special Price 
$19.75 
F. O. B. Boston 
Safe delivery guaranteed. Sent on re- 
ceipt of price, or C. O. D. with $10.00 
deposit. Guaranteed as represented, or 
money refunded. Send for our Port- 
folio B-3 of other Colonial Reproduc- 
tions, also other styles of Banjo Clocks. 
We ship to all parts of the country. 
Furniture Company 
Boston, Mass. 


Winthrop 
424 Park Sq. Bldg. 














ig YOU ENTERTAIN — or just 
want Good Things to Eat — you 
will find excellent suggestions in 
every copy of 


American Cookery 


The Household Magazine of recog- 
nized authority which tells you how 
to make and serve 
‘* Ice Box Cake”’ 

* A. B. C. Dinner ”’ 
‘** Chocolate Pinwheels ”’ 
** Stuffed Peach Salad ”’ 

How to select and cook your fa- 
vorite dish, how to serve it and what 
to serve with it; forty or fifty choice 
and seasonable recipes in each num- 
ber, many of them illustrated. 





Ice Box Cake 


‘* AMERICAN COOKERY’”’ gives 
menus for every possible occasion. 
Dinners, L 7 heons, Wedding Re- 
ceptions, Card Parties, Sunday 
Night Suppers, etc. Also contains 
timely Household Articles and good 
fiction. 

If you have a family you need this 
Magazine, for using it will help you 
to set a better table for less money. 
SEND us One Dollar (cash, check or 
stamps) and we will send you AMER- 
ICAN COOKERY for the rest of 1920, 
starting with the March number 
whic h contains recipes and directions 
for ‘Ice Box Cake,’’ and many 
other good things. Addre ss 


The Boston Cooking School Magazine Co. 


42 Pope Building, Boston, Mass. 
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Antiques 


A sale of Currier & Ives prints 
was held recently at the Anderson 
Galleries, in New York, and a 
list of some of the prices which 
were paid for the prints may be 
of interest to you: — 


View on the Harlem River. Drawn 
from nature by Fannie F. Palmer. 
PARE BOS? «cos caecexs ee $52.50 

The American Homestead — The 
Four Seasons. This set of four 
prints is very desirable, and much 
sought for by collectors. They are 
dated 1868-69. At this sale they 
were sold singly, and brought the 
following prices: — 


Se ee eaten $42.50 
SC er $37.50 
PONG 50052 i's $40.00 
WARKEL 5. ons acs-0 co 3 40,00 
Washington at Princeton, January 
3rd, 1777. Dated 1846. Very 
BRN e in vn a hike: Ripe are: wiskounre wanes $95.00 


The Wayside Inn. Painted by Fannie 
F. Palmer, 1864. Two stanzas of 
Longfellow’s poem on either side of 
NUE ce onsn ata nee $155.00 

Clipper Ship, Sweepstakes. Painted by 
J. F. Butterworth, 1853. ..$215.00 

Clipper Ship, Nightingale. Painted by 
f. 4: Butterworth, 1854. The 
rarest of the large clipper ship 
views, With a view of New York 


in the distance... ..2...... $270.00 
Lightning Express Trains Leaving the 
Junction, oN aR $420.00 
American Frontier Life—On_ the 


Warpath. Painted by A. F. Tait, 
dated 1863. Only known copy of 
CHS PTINE «6. sauces a asceesidices $235.00 
The Rubber. ‘Put to His Trumps.’ 
Painted by Louis Maurer, not 
dated. But one other copy known, 
and the only early American print 
showing a card-playing  seiagoa 
sepa t6hs esa teins a Vaises hese tn stem $195.00 
Toll Gate, Jamaica, L. I., very rare, 
only a few — known. Not 


dated . : . .$55.00 
Winter in the ¢ Country. “Painted by 
G. H. Durrie, 1864. $57.50 


Scene — Maple 


American — Forest 








Sugaring. Painted by A. F. Tait, 
5), aE ee .... $120.00 
American Country L ife — October 
Afternoon. Painted by Fannie F. 


Palmer, dated 1855 .. $95.00 
American Country Life — The Pleas- 
ures of Winter...... 57-50 
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HE beautiful pieces in the 

illustration below are rare ex- 
amples of antique treasures that 
were in the collection of Francis 
Hill Bigelow. The Queen Anne 
mirror at the left was exhibited 
at the Hudson-Fulton Exposition. 
The pair of mirrors over the 
mantel are of the George III 
period, framed in gray marble 
with gilt ornamentation. The 
dignified shelf-clock, which has 
strongly architectural lines, was 
made by Aaron Willard, and the 
candlesticks which flank it on 
either side are of bell metal. At 
the ends of the mantel are nine- 
teenth-century glass jars, which 
were decorated by pasting Oriental 
designs inside the glass, and paint- 
ing the background white. 

At the right of the fireplace 
stands a Sheraton worktable with 
drawers of curly maple and glass 
knobs, and still boasting the 
original wooden bag-drawer with 
its bag of old chintz. On it stands 
a superb Liverpool pitcher, dec- 
orated with a map of New- 
buryport and a picture of the ship 
Massachusetts. The beautiful 
chair at the left of the fireplace 
is also Sheraton, and has the 
typical swag of drapery carved 
on the back. 
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Early American 
Reproductions 





Governor Winthrop Desk 


A beautiful reproduction of one of the 
best Colonial models, in every respect 
a substantial, worthwhile piece, genu- 
ine mahogany, rubbed finish, made 
entirely by hand. Carved ball and 
claw feet, raised cabinet, two secret 
drawers and four Ps drawers. Solid 
brass fittings. This is one of our 
most attractive reproductions and ex- 
tremely popular. 

38” long, 20” deep, 42” high 
This is our Carefully boxed 
feature for shipment 
piece ‘speciatty § 105 and safe deliv- 
price ery guaranteed. 

Full freight allowed anywhere in 
the U. S. 


Sent on receipt of price, or C.O.D. with 

$20 deposit. Write for our Portfolio 

B3, showing the full line of Winthrop 
Reproductions. 





A great number of our pieces are now 
being made of Solid Maple with the 
Antique finish. If you are interested, 
we shall be pleased to give you further 
information, 











We ship to all parts of the country 


Winthrop Furniture Co. 


424 Park Square Bldg. Boston, Mass. 


























Home Decorations 
| made 
easily 

and 
quickly 


Spring Sup- 
plement and 
big 80-page 
Yearbook, 
both pro- 
fusely illus- 
| trated, tell 








Spring Supplement | 
Thayer Chandler 
allabout the 


- wy et pr Pa 


novelties, suggest the newest ideas, 
quote the lowest prices. Both are 
FREE. In addition, we have 3 
direction books: 
“How to Do Parchment Shades” 
‘How to Paint China Without Firing 
‘*When and How to U se Oriental 





Lacquers” 
They teach you how to use the new Hibbard 
Oriental Lacquers, on glass and china (no 


firing needed), and on wood and fabrics; how 
to do the new “scissor painting’; how to do 
Gesso clay work, in colors; how to n ake 
Lustreraft wax novelties and_parcliment 
shades. Previous ex- 
perience is unneces- 
sary if you “follow 
their simple _and 
complete directions. 
And, in additio yn, we 

. have a brand-new 


“Sales Manual” 


It tells how to make 
money easily and 
pleasantly by selling 
the lovely articles the 
other booklets have 
taught you how to 
make; how to t 
gift shop; how t« 
money at Boe 

i - The instruction are 

Special Offer: 25c apiece; all three 
50c. OR, these three, together with the 

“Sales Manual,” all four books for $1. 
plement and Yearbook included free, 
Order today !! 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
Dept. 22 913 Van Buren St., Chicage 


an ‘ 


Manual 
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THAYER & CHANDLER \"S 
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HEAT ALL OVER THE HOUSE 
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fighting to keep winter out, struggling with an antiquated 
heating outfit—work no woman should do? 


You’d change all that in a minute, if you could afford it. 
You can. The surprising fact is, you are probably paying a 
lot more right now than the finest heating comfort would cost. 

Investigate Capitol Boilers with United States Radiators 
for either steam or hot water. No other system requires less 


fuel. You fix the fire in five minutes in the morning and your 
wife and child are safe and warm until you return. 


The fuel you save makes the change profitable. Their comfort 
and health make it essential. See your contractor about Cap- 
itol heating now. Write for “A Modern House Warming.” 


UNITED STATES RADIATOR CORPORATION 
Detroit, Michigan 


ALL 








WAREHOUSE STOCKS AND SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


For 36 years, builders of dependable heating equipment 


Capitol 
Boilers 


and 


UNITED STATES 
RADIATORS 





GUARANTEED 
HEATING 
Your contractor re- 
ceives a written guar- 
antee on the heating 
capacity of every Cap- 
itol Boiler. No other 
heating equipment 
assures you satisfac- 
tion so definitely. 





INSTALLED NATIONALLY BY ESTABLISHED HEATING 





























AND PLUMBING CONTRACTORS 
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Nature’s Own Colors 
Soft — Rich—Perfect Blending 


A golden sunset, a snow-capped mountain, a gorgeous can- 
yon — masterpieces in color only Nature could produce! 


So we go to Nature for the beautiful colors you find in 
Nelson’s Master Shake Roof. Soft, rich colors that are en- 
during. For the surface of a Master Shake Roof is quarried 
rock of natural colors. This rock, finely crushed, is embed- 
ded in a fire-resistant, water-proof base to form a roof of life- 
long beauty and protection. A Nelson roof never fades. Time 
only mellows the natural colors and enhances their beauty. 


Seven basic colors are provided, making possible a variety of 
artistic, blended effects. Shingles are packed in various widths 
in each bundle and when laid to form an irregular line the 
result isa roof of irresistible beauty. Some of the finest homes 
in America are capped with Nelson Master Shake Roofs. 


Send for Color Finder and Instruction Book 


Whatever type of home you have in mind, there’s a Nelson roof to 
harmonize with it — a beautiful, durable, economical roof with dis- 
tinctive Nelson features. To aid home-builders, we have prepared a 
new Instruction Book containing advice by architects of national repu- 
tation regarding the selection of a roof for your home, and a beautiful, 
ingenious Color Finder which makes it easy for you to visualize and 
select the right colored roof. Send us 25 cents in stamps and this 
valuable book and Color Finder will be mailed to you. 


Address Department B 
Tue B. F. Netson Mec. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Makers of over 200 


varieties of roofing and 
insulation materials. 





Be TO) ROOFS 


© The B.F.N, Mfg. Co., 1926 
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THE CURIOSITY BOX 


E are glad to receive from our readers letters which contain definite 
information about ingenious devices or helpful discoveries about the 
house, its planning, its equipment, its running, or its grounds and gardens. 
For such material as we can use in this column we will pay from one to 


three dollars. 
by a stamped envelope. 


VERY housekeeper knows 

how mysteriously rolls of 
‘fluff’ or lint accumulate under 
the beds, no matter how scrupu- 
lously careful she may be about 
frequent sweepings. This helpful 
suggestion comes from Mrs. E. 
W. B., of New York, who dis- 
covered a way to overcome this 
unpleasant duty in keeping a 
home spotless. She says: — 


We have always been annoyed by 
the dust and lint that accumulated 
under our beds, in spite of frequent 
sweepings, but recently have discov- 
ered a way to obviate this which we 
are glad to pass along to other House 
Beautiful housekeepers, hoping they 
will find it as useful as we did. We 
bought at a department store 2} 
yards of white oilcloth 1} yards wide; 
this is the ordinary kind used for 
covering kitchen tables. We turned 
the springs upside down and tacked 
the oilcloth over the bottom. Ours 
were twin beds—wider  oilcloth 
would be required for full-size beds. 
When the springs are replaced on the 
beds the oilcloth does not show, and 
since we have tried this method we find 
that we have hardly any lint under 
the beds, and the burden of sweeping 
the room is much less. 


* * * 


F you are building, or planning 

to build, and have one or more 
small children in the family you 
will be interested in this sugges- 
tion from Mrs. W. F. S., of Maine, 
who says: — 

We did n’t do it —it was done for 
us, but we appreciate our Dutch door 
just the same, and | often wonder how 
I got along without it, and wish all 
mothers of small children could have 
one like mine. When we moved into 
our new home—a_ bungalow — we 
found that it had a real Dutch front 
door, opening onto a screened front 
porch, but the doors between the 
dining-room and kitchen, and from 
the kitchen to the back hall, have been 

Dutched,’ or cut through the middle 
panel. It gives such a sense of security 
to be able to put the children out on 
the porch to play, close the lower 
panel, and still be within hearing! 
On occasions when it is desirable to 
exclude them from the kitchen one 


Material not accepted will not be returned unless accompanted 


may do so, and still be able to direct 
their play and come to the rescue 
before John empties the  saltcellar 
into the goldfish-bowl. | have a 
woodbox just outside the kitchen door, 
instead of inside, an arrangement 
possible only because the outward- 
swinging upper half of the door makes 
the fuel supply available by just reach- 
ing over the lower half. Of course 
there are little slide bolts that keep 
the halves of the doors together when 
necessary. 


_—2s 


INCE all the world has motors 

and garages nowadays, surely 
the following suggestion will ap- 
peal to many readers. It is 
contributed by J. H., of Pennsyl- 
vania, who says: — 

One day after the garage was fin- 
ished and the new car installed in it, 
John brought home a large map of the 
surrounding country. It was so big 
there did n’t seem to be any place for 
it in the house, and I fastened it up 
on the garage wall with thumb tacks. 
Later when we began to wander 
farther from home we discovered that 
there were other maps in the same 
series that were continuations of ours. 
So we purchased the complete set, 
matching them together until we had 
a large map covering one entire wall. 
As maps are decorative as well as use- 
ful, a wall so covered is of interest on 
two scores, and eventually we intend 
to have the whole garage papered 
with maps. 


N excellent ice-box suggestion 
; ‘ ‘ 8&8 
comes from T. F., of Oregon, 
and runs as follows: — 


For a household where the ice-box 
has to be kept on the back porch, 
some steps from the kitchen work- 
table, much time and effort may be 
saved by the use of a tray. When be- 
ginning to prepare a meal the articles 
such as eggs, milk, salad ingredients, 
and so forth, are put on the tray and 
brought to the kitchen. Or just before 
a meal is to be served the butter, 
cream, salad, cracked ice, and so forth, 
are brought in on the tray. When the 
meal is finished the tray is again used 
to return the left-overs to the ice-box. 
It is then wiped off, and left near the 
ice-box ready for the next meal. 
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Something New 
in Draw Curtains 


—that work smoothly with draperies of any weight. 


—that are easily put up or taken down without dis- 
turbing the equipment. 


—that have invisible cords and pulleys. 


—that operate on traverse slides, traveling in the 
groove of the rod, and so do not mar the finish. 


—that require no tying or untying of knots. 


—that come tightly together at the center or overlap 
four inches if desired. 


These are a few of the interesting new features of 


CUT-TO-MEASURE 
DRAPERY HARDWARE 








for “Distinctive Draping” 
—a Kirsch Book of Window Draping De Luxe 


It presents the revolutionizing features of 
this new and better line of Drapery Hard- 
ware. Illustrates in colors the charming 
effects possible. You and your decorator will 
find it of most practical aid in planning the 
draperies for your home. Mailed on receipt 
of 10 cents. 


KIRSCH MFG. CO. 


171 Prospect Avenue Sturgis, Michigan 
Kirsch Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., 402 Buller St., Woodstock, Ont. 
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‘Beauty Spots 


in€very Home 






“Miami” a stun- 
ning, new and pop- 
ular Shaw Spinet 
of Spanish design. 






SK your dealer to show you his display of Shaw Spinets. They can be 
identified, not only by the Shaw shop-mark in the drawer, but by the 
superior Grand Rapids design, style and workmanship. There are sixty 
beautiful spinets from which to choose the one suited to the appointments of 
your home, and at a price you wish to pay. They may be seen and pur- 
chased in retail furniture stores, only. Have you seen our new booklet which 
illustrates and describes a score of these popular spinets? Your copy-is wait- 
ing. Write Dept. 33, and send the name of your local dealer. 


H.E.SHAW FURNITURE CO. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
“Spinet Desk Headquarters” 




















This soft cushion of felted hair makes your 
floor coverings delightfully resilient and 
yielding underfoot. And silent, too—making 


It makes 








your TUS the entire house richer and more restful. Ozite 
peice as | Sea tot omy sees om ase & 
luxurious wherever carpets and rugs are sold. 
underfoot / 





Rug — 


CLINTON CARPET COMEANY. 
New York cHic 
American Ha Sa Co.. Mfrs 








necles 















Doubles 
the life of 
_ your rugs 





= INTON CARPET CO, 
ON. Weils St., Chicago 





Kindly send me without obligation your free book 
let, “The Proper Care of Rugs and Carpets” and small 
sample of Ozite. 


Name 


Address 


City State 
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HE following idea will appeal 

to all good housekeepers, and 
many of them will wish to emulate 
Mrs. J. E. M., of Virginia, whose 
contribution it is. 


I have a fine refrigerator in which | 
take much pride, but | found that the 
top was being defaced from the plac- 
ing of dishes on it as | took them from 
the inner compartments. This was 
overcome when | discovered that | 
could buy an enamel table-top which 
fitted over my refrigerator perfectly, 
and could be wiped off with a damp 
cloth every day, and kept as clean asa 
china dish. 

24 


GOOD thought for the skillful 

handling of voile curtains 
with ruffles when they need to 
be freshened comes from Mrs. 
F. L. M., of Maine, and will 
doubtless be adopted in many 
homes this spring. This is it: — 


Ruffled voile curtains at laundering- 
time have always been a source of per- 
plexity. With starch the ruffles kept 
perky and fresh-looking, though the 
rest of the curtain was not so attrac- 
tive — the starch, however clear and 
thin, always making them appear 
opaque and with almost no trans- 
parency. Without starch the ruffles 
after a day hang limp, thus losing the 
fresh look. One day it occurred to me 
to try dipping just the ruffles in clear 
cooked starch, leaving the rest of the 
curtain starchless. When the curtains 
were ironed and hung they looked 
better than they ever had _ before, 
sheer enough and yet crisp-looking. 
Throughout the period of their use, 
between !aunderings they have looked 
so well that the idea seems worthy of 
being handed on. 


+s. % 


OME contributions to this col- 
umn show plainly that they are 
the fruit of experience, and we feel 
sure this one from Mrs. W. F. S., 
of Maine, belongs in this class. 
She says: — 

In houses where there are floor 
registers and small children it will pay 
to fit a piece of wire screening in the 
pipe-opening under the register. Pieces 
cut from discarded screens will do if 
they are whole and reasonably firm. 
When the registers are lifted out on 
cleaning-day you will reap a harvest 
varying from buttons and marbles to 
thimbles and coins. 


ee 


ERE is a fine suggestion for 

dividing an heirloom so that 
each member of the family has a 
share. The brilliant idea was 
shared with us by its originator, 
Kk. B. W., of Oklahoma: - 


Mine was a sort of loaves-and- 
fishes problem. We had so few heir- 
looms in our family, and there were 
several of us, all wanting the old 
treasures. | am the oldest and the 
only girl, so when | was married | ac- 
quired the pink sugar-bowl, the brass 
candlesticks, and the blue woven 
coverlid. All were in good condition 
save the coverlid. It had never been 
appreciated by the folks who had it, 
and was worn and tattered in many 
places. But it was the chief treasure — 
for it had been woven by my great- 
great-grandmother for her bridal 





chest. Yes, she had even carded and 
dyed the wool and spun the threads 
away back in 1830. And five of us 
pined to own the scraps of that cover- 
lid. It was woven in two shades of 
dull blue, cream, and ivory. | do not 
know the name of the pattern, but it 
had a pine tree border. As it was, it 
was not usable in any manner and 
Was just another thing to do up in 
mothballs. Then came my _ inspira- 
tion! I did n’t want to be selfish, but 
it Was some time before | found a way 
to share the old coverlid with my 
brothers, three of whom were married. 
But as they established their homes | 
gave each one a piece of the coverlid 
ready to use, and this is the way | did 
it. 

There are very pretty trays on the 
market with detachable bottoms, and 
1 could get them in either mahogany 
or walnut, with substantial handles to 
match, which screwed on. | cut a 
piece of the coverlid that was free 
from holes, to fit each frame. Then | 
made the piece of fabric very wet and 
ironed it thoroughly on the wrong 
side, which brought out the pattern in 
relief on the right side. | should add 
that the coverlid was woven double, 
and so one side had much more blue 
showing than the other. 

As a purely personal touch a little 
history of the coverlid was typewritten 
on tough paper and glued to the back 
of the tray, then coated with water- 
proof varnish. So the trays may go on 
for years being used in the households 
of their owners, and always cherished 
as holding bits of the precious heir- 
loom. 

ee 


HERE seem to be many uses 

for the neat coffee-tins which 
housekeepers always hate to throw 
away. One of the most original we 
have had lately comes from Mrs. 
H. L. A., of Michigan, and is as 
follows: — 


In a Curiosity Box column last 
spring one thrifty housewife told how 
she made tin coffee-cans usable as 
staple containers by the application of 
several coats of enamel and suitable 
labels. Last fall, seeking protection for 
some gladioli bulbs from dampness or 
possible mice in that corner of the 
cellar used for garden implements and 
storage, | found another use for these 
cans. Now on the shelves there are 
rows of shiny cans in different sizes 
filled with bulbs and selected annual 
seeds, all carefully labeled as to variety 
and color. This arrangement has 
already proved a time-saver and con- 
venience in the spring planting. | 
also save in this way the dried bulbs 
from potted plants sent in from florists 
during the year, and they are then 
ready for fall planting. 


ele 


ERE is a clever idea for 

house-cleaning days. It is 
contributed by Miss L. K., of 
Ohio, who says: — 


Last spring we invested in Mada- 
gascar sea-grass cloth, of which we had 
read in the House Beautiful, and we 
like our curtains made of it very much, 
because they are so unusual. This 
spring we feared to wash them, even 
though they are said to be washable 
My mother conceived the idea ot 
cleaning them with wallpaper cleaner 
as we do our blinds. The curtains were 
cleaned with very little work, and are 
now as fresh and lovely as they were 
a year ago. 
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PANTHEON 


It’s Sterling! 


—More can not be said. 


The modern bride decides not to conform 


URIOUS, how most solid silver de- 

signs run to a type. But some one, 
at least, is rebelling. That some one is 
the modern bride. Must she conform? 
No, indeed! She wi#// assert her own in- 
dividuality. She wi// be modern. 

This is not a compliment. It is a trend. 
More and more, one certain design is 
standing out. Its handle flows absolutely 
straight. It turns abruptly into the bowl. 
The bowl is full, as in Paul Revere’s 


spoons. The decoration is restrained — 
classic. Never has simplicity been ex- 
pressed with such vigor and modernity. 

Pantheon for the bride! Proclaiming 
her family’s prestige, and promising her 
own future! Pantheon, further proof of 


ail oe 
5) as 





THE LOVELY ‘‘Bride’s Book of Silver’’ SENT FREE 


Its cover is a bride’s dream, in old rose and silver. Its contents 


are a bride’s hope—in picture and story.... Presents wonderful 
full-size plates, showing ten designs in flat silverand hollowware, 
and giving prices. Please write your name and address below and 


mail to Dept. 3-103, International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 


the leadership of the Fine Arts Division 
of the greatest company of silversmiths. 

And now, a whispered “‘aside’’!- To 
appreciate Pantheon’s individuality, it 
should be laid, side by side, with other 
designs. This, you can do at your jewel- 
er’s. If he hasn’t Pantheon, he will gladly 
send for specimen pieces. 

Pantheon is created in a complete, 
matched service. All pieces are perma- 
nently stocked, for addition at any time. 


INTERNATIONAL STERLING 


>| WROUGHT FROM 


SOLID SILVER by 





through its FINE ARTS DIVISION [=: 
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USE THE P@H PLAN 


Your Privilege! 








‘re your home furnishings from a wholesale 
display —and yet patronize your homeretail dealer. 
With aCard of Introduction signed by your Naborhood 
Furniture Dealer, you may visit in person any PECK 
& HILLS exhibit. Or your dealer will let you select 
from our large catalog. 

Increased selection! Dependable merchandise! Authentic styles! 


Better values! These are benefits you receive. 
If unable to get the Card, write us for name of dealer who will 


supply you. Write for Free Booklet C-3 


which explains this money-saving way of buying home furnish- 
ings and also the correct care of them. Address nearest office. 


FURNITURE and FLOOR COVERINGS 


RE 
Reon 
fl DEE ist 














COAST TO COAST SERVICE 
a Te 











You will fall in love with a Hall China Teapot the 
minute you see it. And your affection will deepen 
as long as you use it, with every delicious cup 
poured from it. Good dealers offer a wide selec- 
tion to choose from. Write if you don’t find them. 


HALL CHINA COMPANY 
Dept. B, East Liverpool, Ohio 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 











OVERHEARD IN THE 
EDITOR’S OFFICE 


REATHES there a man with 

soul so dead, Who never to 
himself hath said: ‘1 must have a 
garden’? Surely he would be 
persuaded by the lovely design on 
our cover this month, which has 
always been a favorite of ours, on 
account of its tender suggestive 
coloring, ever since the artist, 
Mark Russell, of Worthington, 
Ohio, sent it in in our Third Cover 
Competition. We hope to print 
in our issue for next month the 
names of the winners in the Fourth 
Cover Competition, which closed 
January 29th, as well as repro- 
ductions of their designs. 


* * * 


ARDENING is in the air 

this month, even in the city 
air. Wooden boxes of pansies, 
bachelor’s-buttons, mignonette, 
keep company with tomato plants 
and baskets of onion sets in front 
of the corner grocery, while stacks 
of alluringly colored seed-packets, 
in orderly rank and file, fill the 
windows. Brand-new rakes and 
hoes and spades stand in the door- 
ways of hardware stores waiting 
for the home-bound commuter to 
snatch one on his dash for the 
five-fifteen. Bookshop windows 
are full of gardening-books, and 
magazines like the House Beau- 
tiful have whole issues devoted to 
gardening, with articles on gar- 
dens, vegetable and otherwise, 
accomplished and in the making. 
One of these, which appeals to us 
particularly, is the herb garden at 
Brace’s Cove about which An- 
toinette Perrett writes so sym- 
pathetically, illustrating her ar- 
ticle with her own photographs. 
There are few issues of the House 
Beautiful printed that do not 
include one or more of Mrs. 
Perrett’s photographs in their 
pages. She lives in Newark, New 
Jersey, and is the wife of the 
artist, Galen J. Perrett, and the 
sister of Elsa Rehmann, whose 
article on ‘Gardens for Rooms’ 
we are printing this month. Miss 
Rehmann is a landscape architect, 
and also has charge of some 
courses in her subject at Vassar 
College. She has written a book 
on garden-making, which we 
understand is to be published this 
month. 


* * * 


HE beautiful and imaginative 
sketches that illustrate Miss 
Rehmann’s article were done by 
Louis C. Rosenberg, whose work 
has become increasingly familiar 
to the magazine-reading public 


during the last two years. Mr. 
Rosenberg returned last fall from 
a thirteen months’ trip in England 
and the Continent, bringing with 
him numbers of delightful pencil- 
drawings and etchings, a group of 
which have been published in one 
of the architectural magazines. 
Those of our readers who follow 
the news of the artist world will re- 
member that Mr. Rosenberg was 
the winner of the Birch Bur- 
dette Long Competition for 1922. 
(Mrs. John Carroll Perkins, 
who writes in this issue about a 
beautiful garden in the state of 
Washington, was last year award- 
ed the Renwick Achievement Med- 
al by the Garden Club of America 
for her services in horticulture. 
She is a member of the govern- 
ing board of the Seattle Gar- 
den Club, and also claims the dis- 
tinction of being a Fellow of the 
Royal Horticultural Society of 
London. Mrs. Perkins lives in 
Seattle, where holly-berries grow 
as big as cranberries! We know, 
because she sent us some. 


* * * 


T the time of writing our 

Exhibition of Cover Designs 

is scheduled to make its appear- 

ance at the following places and 
times: — 

February 22-March 6, Public 
Library, Boston, Mass. 

March 15—March 20, Art Cen- 
ter, New York, N. Y. 

March 22—March 27, New York 
School of Applied Design, New 
York. 

March 29-April 3, Flint & Kent, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

April 5-April 10, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, N. Y. 

April 12-April 17, Cleveland 
School of Art, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Additional dates will be added 
to this list and will be printed in 
this column next month. 


* * * 


get month we announced the 
advent in America of Mon- 
sicur Henri Correvon, the great- 
est living authority on the subject 
of alpine plants, who came pri- 
marily to address the students of 
the Lowthorpe School of Land- 
scape Architecture. He is also to 
deliver lectures in universities and 
colleges and before some of the 
garden clubs. We learn that these 
lectures are being eagerly sub- 
scribed for, and that he is booked 
to speak all over the country. I! 
you would like to read up in his 
subject before going to hear him, 
we recommend that you read his 
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CANITA 


Makes your walls an investment 


Szyles for every 
room in the house 


Plain and Pastel Flat Finish 
tints that can be hung as they come, or 
stenciled, frescoed, or Tiffany blended. 

Decorative Flat Finish 
conventional and foliage patterns, neu- 
tral toned designs of vague formations, 
stripes, mottled effects, and reproduc- 
tions of tapestry, grass-cloth, leather 
and various fabrics. 

Brocade and Metallic Finishes 
in embossed effects for paneled treat- 
ments and trimmings. 
Enamel Finish 
plain colors, tile effects and decorative 
patterns, for kitchens, bathrooms, ete. 
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ORSE and buggy were good 

enough, once; log cabins were 
all the vogue; early colonists cov- 
ered their windows with oiled paper 
instead of glass. But if they had been 
content with such conditions where 
would we be now? 

Wall coverings today are not 
merely what they were decades ago. 
Some people were not satisfied with 
the necessity of re-decorating year 
by year. They wanted clean walls 
that could be kept clean; wall cov- 
erings that would not crack and 
peel from changing temperatures; 
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REG US. PAT OFFICE 
Look for this 
trademark on the 


back of the goods 





Style illustrated 
is reproduction 
of No. L 42 & 


(1% actual size 


People don’t expect enough 
from their wall coverings 


plaster, prevent cracks, and keep 
dampness from seeping through from 
That is why they 
When you ex- 


the outer walls. 
have Sanitas, now. 
pect these features from your wall 
coverings, you will find them all in 
Sanitas Modern Wall Covering. 
Sanitas is made on a strong cot- 
ton fabric with a tensile strength of 
40 pounds to the square inch. This 
fabric is evenly finished with four 
coats of durable oil colors, and can 
be had in either piain colors or dec- 
orative patterns. It 1s easy to see 
what advantages such a construc- 


a material that, besides being merely tion offers. Sanitas covered walls 
beautiful, also would protect the — stay beautiful. 
If you have not been expecting enough from your wall coverings, a 


ask your decorator to show you the new Sanitas styles. 


Write to us for samples and descriptive booklet. 


THE STANDARD 


320 Broadway, 


TEXTILE 


Dept. 30, 





Wipe off te D 


Propucts Co. 


New York 


When you visit Atlantic City, see our Sanitas Exhibit at 1410 Boardwalk, Central Pier. 
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book, Plantes des Montagnes et 
des Rochers, also his article which 
we have been lucky enough to 
receive in time to give you in this 
issue. 
* * * 
AST month also we set before 
you the situation in regard to 
Quarantine 37, which, at the time 
we went to press for that issue, 
was not decided upon. Now, how- 
ever, the decision has been made 
that the quarantine is to stand, 
and Mary Lee has written for us 
an article on the outlook for nar- 
cissus in the years to come. For 
those of us in whom altruism is 
not the most dominant trait, this 
outlook would seem to be pretty 
gloomy. We can see but one ray 
of hope. Perhaps some enterpris- 
ing bootlegger will start bringing 
in narcissus bulbs as a side issue 
to his usual commodity. It would 
probably be impossible for any 
government agent to identify 
them as imported, so we should 
think that they would be quite a 
safe speculation. 


* * * 


N the Garden in Good Taste 

section this month we are 
showing some of the work of two 
well-known landscape architects, 
Fletcher Steele of Boston and 
Clarence Fowler of New York. 
Mr. Fowler is the Secretary of the 
New York Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Society of Landscape Archi- 
tects, which is again holding an 
exhibition of photographs of 
gardens done by chapter mem- 
bers. This exhibition is held 
again this year, as it was last year, 
at the Arden Gallery, and in- 
cludes, in addition to the garden 
photographs, pieces of sculpture 
appropriate for gardens, and gar- 
den furniture and decorations from 
the Arden Studios. 


* * * 


ERTAINLY no introduction 

is needed to Dallas Lore 
Sharp, who writes the article on 
our editorial page this month. We 
were interested to learn that he 
had once been on the staff of the 
Youth’s Companion, which be- 
came a member of the Aflantic 
group of publications about a 
year ago. His home, ‘Mullein 
Hill’ at Hingham, was the subject 
of an article in the House Beau- 
tiful for November 1921. It is a 
pathetic picture that he draws of 
his dwindling garden activities, 
and one can scarcely blame him 
for the conclusion at which he 
arrives. 

kk x 


T is a great relief to our mind, 
as we know it will be to those 
of all our readers, to think that 





we at last know how to pronounce 
the word gladiolus. Mr. Webster 
to the contrary notwithstanding, 
the American Gladiolus Asso- 
ciation has approved the pro- 
nunciation of the word with the 
accent on the o and not on the 1. 
According to this new ruling the 
plural form is also gladiolus. 


* * x 


UR Home Builders’ Service 

Bureau drew up a garden 
plan for one of our readers, from 
whom we have had this gratifying 
response: — 


I am very much pleased with the 
plan and while | cannot hope to carry 
it all out at present | intend to do as 
much of it as possible and to add to it 
according to the original plan as fast 
as | am able to do so. I was especially 
pleased with the choice of shrubbery 
as it is so different from that of the 
garden designs which have been car- 
ried out here. 

I am enclosing a check and | wish 
to add my thanks for your kindness 
and interest. I am sure that | have 
found this department most satis- 
factory, and | realize that you worked 
under difficulties, but | do want you 
to know that | could not have been 
more pleased had you had someone 
on the ground. 


The plan, which we are showing 
on page 310 this month, provides 
an excellent example of the land- 
scape work done by our Home 
Builders’ Service Bureau. 


* * * 


UR mail brings numerous 

comments on the magazine, 
but the following particularly 
pleased us: — 


May | speak a word of appreciation 
of the House Beautiful? There is no 
work accomplished in my home on 
that day, each month when it arrives. 
| have noticed that the House Beau- 
tiful makes as great an appeal to youth 
as to old age, to the masculine mind 
as to the feminine, and to the colored 
race as to the white. 

| have always carefully kept all the 
old numbers of the House Beautiful 
for future reference, and you can 
imagine my anger not long ago when 
| discovered that they were disap- 
pearing very mysteriously. | simply 
could not find them after they were a 
week or so old, and no one could give 
me a clue as to their whereabouts. 
One day I visited a negro cabin where 
one of my servants was ill. To my 
surprise | noticed that the inside of 
her house was completely papered 
with the pages of my lost House 
Beautifuls! The mystery was solved! 


And this from Belgium! We 
like to believe it, although per- 
haps in our soberer moments we 
discount something against for- 
eign extravagance of statement, as 
we Americans call it: 

1 wish to take this opportunity to 
express to you my unbounded ad- 
miration for the perfection of your 
magazine, the finest in the world 
certainly, and which becomes more 
interesting and more magnificent with 
every issue. | am very glad to con- 
gratulate you for your achievement. 
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“Just feel 
that draft! 


No wonder it’s so darned 
uncomfortable in here” 


“Why, there isn’t a room in this house where 
a fellow can sit in real comfort for more than 
ten minutes at a time. The radiators are hot, 
and the halls cold—so are the stairways. And 
the floors! The children can’t play on them 
without catching cold in less time than it 
takes to tell it. We've certainly got to do 
something to stop those infernal drafts—and 
do it quick.” 


The thing to do, of course, is to shut that 
wide-open gateway thru which cold, dusty, 
germ-laden air troops into your home—that 
unprotected crack all around each window 
and door. Monarch Interlocking Metal 
Weather Strips will shut it for you. 


With these interlocking self-adjusting strips 
on every window and door, you'll have an 
easy-to-heat house.... warm upstairs and 
down ....free from draft-swept halls and 
stairways . with no hard-to-heat rooms 
in it. Your fuel savings alone will more than 
pay for the Monarch equipment and its install- 
ation in from one to three heating seasons. 


But .... get the whole Monarch story! A 
post- card request will bring it by return mail. 
Write for it—NOW! 


MONARCH METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
4910 Penrose Street St. Louis, Mo. 


Manufacturers of Monarch Metal Weather Strips for 
Wood Windows, Doors and Pivoted Steel Factory Sash 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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Mi a Seat Automobile |” 


{ A WomaNn’s INTUITION | 





ates ; ent ” 
OBEDIENTLY yielding to the silken touch of feminine f" . ’ 
hands, or in quick response to the hurried stress of masculine 
needs, zt’s all the same to a Marmon. With modish grace, luxuri- Y ° 
eee 


ous comfort and driving ease, the Greater New Marmon lures ’ 

the world of fashion; likewise its proved design and sturdy con- [A Man's Decision ] 
struction appeal to those motoring experts who covet the per- 

formance that has never yet asked for or yielded quarter. 


Marmon Motor Car Company . Established 1851 . Indianapolis, Ind. 
Observing its 75th Anniversary . Leaders in fine motor cars since 1902 
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HE words ‘Country House’ no longer bring to our minds images of 
large, castle-like structures that were built a quarter of a century ago in 
To-day, largely due to a gentleman 


such towns as Newport and Lenox. 


who spells his name with four letters, and who is coming to be associated in 
the public mind as much with furniture and dances Early American as with 


automobiles, almost everyone owns or aspires to some sort 
of home away from the high-geared life of the city, or the 
banalities of the suburbs, to which he can retire with his 
family to enjoy vacation days in peace and seclusion. 

We know you will be especially interested in two remodeled 
houses, for one of the least expensive ways of acquiring a 
country home is to find an abandoned or little-valued house 
and prolong its usefulness by renovating and planting. An 
old mill on Long Island, enlarged and adapted for modern 
living, presents a unique example of a derelict restored, and 
the story of how it was done makes very entertaining reading. 
Then, a house in the Middle West — a flat-roofed house with 
an apparently uncompromising shown 
transformed into an abode of real charm by the addition of 
a two-story porch, and especially by skillful and well- 
designed planting. Photographs of the house as it was, and 


appearance — is 
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In addition 
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photographs as it n 


medium-sized | 


April is the Country House Number 


w is, taken from the same points, tell a particularly vivid 
these two houses, there are photographs and plans of a 
ise, photographs of one of the most beautiful estates in the 
graphs of some of the houses of Harrie T. Lindeberg, who is 
responsible for many of the beautiful larger country houses 
that have been built recently in this country. 
There are those who go to the country to escape entirely all 
ntact with the city; there are others wno like to enjoy still 
the advantages the city has to offer, and, judging by the in- 
creasing popularity of the radio, the latter class is exceedingly 
large. They especially, then, will enjoy the two pages of 
c<etches showing radio cabinets, any one of which can be 
adapted to types of furniture in common use in each room 
» house, and all of sufficient distinction to take their 





place in the scheme of furnishing. 

Gardens, of course, are to the fore in all spring numbers, 
nd eight pages will be devoted entirely to gardening subjects 
this in addition to many photographs of gardens which will 
lustrate other articles, for it is impossible to picture the 


country house without its garden. 
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WROUGHT OUT OF SIMPLE ELEMENTS 


ALTHOUGH TOTALLY WITHOUT AR- 
CHITECTURAL EMBELLISHMENT, THIS 
ARTLESS COMPOSITION OF GARDEN 
DOOR AND PAVED TERRACE IS RICH 
IN ITS SUGGESTION OF COLOR AND 


THE POSSIBILITY OF OBTAINING A 
BEAUTIFUL EFFECT WITH SIMPLE ELE- 
MENTS. THE RESIDENCE OF CAMER- 
ON AND AGNES SELKIRK CLARK 
AT GREENFIELD HILLS, CONNECTICUT 
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THORNEWOOD, ON AMERICAN LAKE 
The Residence of Mr. and Mrs. Chester Thorne at Tacoma, Washington 


BY MRS. JOHN CARROLL PERKINS 


NE of the most significant indications of | and the East, and in turn handed on this 
the cultural development of a nation tradition through succeeding ages to every 
is manifested by its art and architecture. The European civilization. Gradually a growing 
Romans derived their inspiration from Greece appreciation in our own country has made us 
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share in this desire and enthusiasm for making 
the Fine Arts a living reality. In the realm of 
architecture, whether for civic, ecclesiastical, 
or domestic purposes, the site, setting, and 
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LOOKING DOWN THE CENTRAL PATH OF THE FLOWER GARDEN FROM THE SEMICIRCULAR TERRACE TO THE HOUSE 
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A NEARER VIEW OF THE 
FLOWER GARDEN, SHOWING 
THE BROAD BEDS OF PEREN- 
NIALS AND THE NEATLY 
CLIPPED BOX HEDGES. A 
VINE-CLAD BRICK WALL SUR- 
ROUNDS THIS GARDEN, OVER 
WHICH ONE CATCHES GLORI- 
OUS GLIMPSES OF THE SNOWY 
CREST OF MIGHTY MOUNT 
RAINIER IN THE DISTANCE 


THE PLAN SHOWS THE LOCA- 
TION OF THE ESTATE ON THE 
SHORE OF AMERICAN LAKE, 
A REGION OF GREAT NATURAL 
BEAUTY, WHERE SKILLFUL 
TREATMENT OF THE LAND- 
SCAPE BY OLMSTED BROTHERS 
HAS CREATED A RARELY LOVE- 
LY COMPOSITION 


tre 
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A BROAD AVENUE AMID STRETCHES 
OF LAWNS PLANTED WITH DOUGLAS 
FIRS, HEMLOCKS, AND YEWS LEADS 
FROM THE HIGHWAY TO THE HOUSE 


treatment of the surrounding landscape has 
always been of vital importance. Thus the 
great art of landscape architecture has con- 
tributed to the finest examples of building, by 
providing the essential beauty that a perfect 
setting gives to any composition. An eminent 
authority has said that after a haphazard 
beginning the genius of this country is assert- 
ing itself in the design of our gardens, just as 
it has asserted itself in our architecture, 
painting, and sculpture, by conceiving design 
in terms of the best culture of America to-day. 

A striking instance of this finer appreciation 
is found in the beautiful country estate of 
‘Thornewood’ situated about ten miles south 
of Tacoma in Washington. The charming 
house and gardens reflect the best traditions 
of the Old World and the New. In this region 





ONE OF THE SUMMER HOUSES AT THE 
CORNER OF THE SEMICIRCULAR TER- 
RACE AND THE GARDEN 


of surpassing natural beauty, where the 
elements of grandeur and spaciousness abound 
in mountain and forest scenery, the skillful 
and wise treatment of the landscape has 
created a rarely beautiful composition. In 
1910 Olmsted Brothers planned and designed 
the gardens and grounds. From the beginning 
and during the later years of the development 
of the garden, Mrs. Thorne’s guiding hand and 
rare judgment, together with her instinctive 
sense of the fitting and beautiful, have been 
the determining factors in the growing charm 
of Thornewood, where a corps of gardeners 
works unceasingly. 

Turning off the broad highway running 
south from Tacoma to Camp Lewis, one enters 
the quiet avenue of approach to the house — 
lying amid wide stretches of lawn, where 
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Douglas firs, hemlocks, and yews stand guard, 
and by their towering height and massive 
proportions proclaim their primeval heritage. 
Once within the gateway, past the attractive 
lodge, one is immediately conscious of the 
grateful transition from the world of motors, 
hurry, and utility, into a place whose atmos- 
phere is peace, quiet, and ordered beauty. 
Beyond the grass-bordered driveway one looks 
beneath the overarching trees, through a vista 
of shapely maples, to the large rose garden on 
the left, bounded on one side by a long pergola 
over which many climbing roses spread gar- 
lands of bloom. In the distance are seen the 
gables and roof and fine chimneys of the house 
in its setting of shade and shelter. On the other 
side the wide-spreading lawns merge into 
grassy boundaries where hawthorns and native 


THE RAISED PERGOLA AND TERRACE 
AT THE END OF THE GARDEN NEAR 
THE HOUSE 
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trees screen the open prairie lying beyond. 
Here is the natural haunt of daffodils, and 
early spring finds a lovely host swaying and 
bending their golden cups and chalices in the 
long grass. In the rose garden, where beds in 
geometrical patterns form a charmingly de- 
signed parterre, gravel paths with grass verges 


LOOKING THROUGH THE PIERCED WALL OF THE 
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outline the straight and 
curving lines that wind 
between the individual 
beds, where bush and 
standard roses in great 
variety give of their 
fragrance and_ beauty 
during many months. 
The delicate tints of the 
roses are accented and 
heightened by the plant- 
ing in other beds of 
masses of larkspur, holly- 
hocks, snapdragons, pe- 
onies, campanulas, and 
other flowers. One un- 
forgettable picture I re- 
call, in which the ex- 
quisite feathery bloom 
of Thalictrum diptero- 
carpum in pink and 
mauve loveliness was 
combined with low-lying 
mounds of heliotrope; 
while the golden petals that Constance — one 
of the newer roses — wears added their note 
of delightful color harmony. From the rose 
garden, radiating pathways lead to wide 
herbaceous borders planted with the sure hand 
of one whose knowledge of garden technique, 
coupled with skill in the choice of materials, 


WATER GARDEN 








THE PHOTOGRAPH ABOVE AND THE ONE ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE 
SHOW A PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE WATER GARDEN WHICH, AS THE 
PLAN SHOWS, LIES TO THE NORTH OF THE FLOWER GARDEN 


has given these borders great variety and 
distinction. A charming effect in one planting 
is made by long drifts of daylilies with a 
background formed by a screen of lilacs whose 
glory of purple, white, and lavender plumes 
recalls the lines: — 

When they their purple robes put on, 

Robes spun in April’s lilac looms. 

A near-by pathway is flanked with a noble 
grouping of German iris, whose splendid gray- 
green blades are scarcely less beautiful than 
their stately flowers, which seem to raise their 
proud heads as though conscious of their 
symbolism in royal crests and insignia. By a 
happy choice these aristocrats of the garden 
are associated with the ever-lovely border 
pinks, beloved by all, in gardens old and new, 
for their winsome grace and sweet fresh 
perfume. At a point along the pathway 
marked by the intersection of one of the 
principal axes of the rose garden is a tall shaft, 
whose richly ornamented capital is surmounted 
by a lion from whose mouth a slender thread 
of water drops into the fountain below, the 
sculptured base resting upon a stone platform. 
At another point the eye is held by a lovely 
vista through openings in the woodland glade 
where rhododendrons, azaleas, and kalmias 
grow in that profusion and luxuriance that 
one associates with Kent and Surrey gardens. 
The beautiful natural growth of salal and 











THE LARGE POOL IN THIS GARDEN IS PLANTED PARTLY WITH PINK 
AND WHITE WATER LILIES, AND IN ITS CLEAR SPACES ARE REFLECTED 
THE MAGNIFICENT FIRS AND CEDARS THAT SURROUND THE GARDEN 


Oregon grape in association with St. John’s- 
wort’s lily-like clusters of yellow cups and 
stamens and rich foliage give a charming finish 
to all shrub and woodland plantings. Or again 
one realizes the restraint and wise use of 
sculptured ornament, of which there are many 
charming examples throughout the gardens, in 
fountains, wellhead, oil jars, sundial, and 
quaint figures and attractive flowerpots. The 
mellowing touch of time has laid its caressing 
hand on lichened walls and the sculptor’s gift 
to gardens, creating that subtle beauty that 
age alone can give. The garden is amply 
provided with seats: fine stone benches of 
Italian workmanship, or painted iron furniture 
reminiscent of French gardens, all placed where 
one would fain linger to enjoy, in the shadow 
and shade of overhanging draperies of green, 
the surpassing wealth of beauty and color on 
every hand. One particularly delightful path- 
way runs in a charming curve from the broad 
avenue that makes a sweeping circle in front of 
the house to the lilac walk. A wide-flung grass 
path is bounded on either side with flower 
borders. Here are hundreds of tulips, those 
charming breeder, cottage, and Darwin vari- 
eties that form such a distinguished feature 
of the spring garden. Through and among 
them are biggish clumps of lupine, foxglove, 
columbine, and Canterbury-bells, while the 
ground below spreads a multicolored carpet of 
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arabis, alyssum, forget- 
me-nots, and primroses, 
with lovely linum waving 
its fragile blue stars aloft, 
happy companions of 
Clusiana, the little ‘lady 
tulip,’ and the throng of 
fairy spring flowers 
whom Queen of the North 
and Madame de Graaff, 
among daffodils, have 
ushered in. 

The walled garden — 
does not the very name 
suggest a fascinating en- 
closure? The illustration 
shows it lying near the 
house, though in fact it is 
separated from it by 
widespreading lawns. A 
high brick wall surrounds 
three sides of this spa- 
cious garden; raised ter- 
races with fine stone 
balustrades run the length of the garden with 
straight pathways of flag or brick, accented 
here and there by huge bays, laurels and box- 
trees in tubs, or pottery receptacles, defining 
the intersecting walks. At the lowest level 
lies the main axis of the garden, a wide panel of 
turf running to the broad steps that lead up to 
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THE BEAUTIFUL FOUNTAIN WITH ITS MARBLE BASIN 


the platform, whose encircling walls form a 
semicircular end, and at whose corners are 
brick and stone garden-houses of great ar- 
chitectural beauty, their doorways framing 
lovely vistas of the pool garden on one side and 
the house in its peaceful setting of green on the 


other. Standing on the (Continued on page 325) 
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Sketches by Louss C. Rosenberg 


A BRICK-PAVED TERRACE WHERE SHELTERING WALLS HOLD THE WARMTH OF THE SUN, WHERE WATER 
TRICKLES WITH A PLEASANT SOUND INTO A LOW BASIN, AND A SINGLE PINE LENDS DIGNITY AND SHADOW 
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(GARDENS FOR ROOMS 


Small Intimate Gardens That Yield Privacy for Leisure Moments 


that lead to grassy walks and pavements, 
windows that make frames for outdoor pic- 
tures, can all bring gardens so close to rooms 
as to become integral parts of them. This 
intimacy between room and garden 
is delightful, for such a garden can be 
at one and the same time a decorative 
asset and a usable unit. 

There are gardens for almost every 
room. The kitchen garden is well 
known. The doorway garden that 
nestles about the entrance is a de- 
lightful old form. The children’s gar- 
den and the playground are rivals of 
the nursery. For the dining-room, 
too, small gardens that are appropri- 
ated entirely by this room are an 
especial delight, when through mul- 
lioned windows you may look into 
a tiny place where perhaps a round 
pool and circular pavement are set 
within a square formed of four fine 
dogwood trees. Such a scene may be 
rich in architectural detail in keeping 
with the room which it helps to adorn, 
a pleasant place with illusive light 
and shade which invites tea or after- 
dinner coffee. A picture of such a gar- 
den comes to me, with French win- 
dows opening upon a little terrace 
from which one looks down into a 
tiny garden filled mostly with white 
flowers that are fragrant and gleam- 
ing at evening. It is a delightful 
place for social intercourse. A _ li- 
brary, too, may have its particular 
garden or tiny court where stone and 
vine, fern and mirror-like pool, make 
a setting for quiet contemplation. And finally 
a ground-floor bedroom gives an opportunity 
for a private garden where from the very bed 
itself one can look out upon a secluded little 
grassy spot surrounded with flowers in dreamy 
lavenders. A tiny fountain may send up 
a slender spray that falls again into the basin 
with a soothing sound and, now and again, 
persuades a bird to venture near and splash in 
the water. A peaceful scene, indeed, for rest 
and quiet! 

I recall vividly several small living-room 
gardens. One is just a small enclosed grassy 
spot outside the great windows, where slender 
trees frame in the distance a view of lake and 
mountain. Another has boxwood ornaments, 
a little hedged-in garden with fascinating 
arabesques; and a third, a tiny walled garden, 
has beds for roses, cut out of the very pave- 
ment in quaint design. Such gardens are best 
if planned for the winter picture as well as for 
the summer, and especially good for this pur- 
pose is a brick-paved terrace where sheltering 
walls hold the warmth of the sun to make an 


C ASEMENTS where flowers peep in, doors 


BY ELSA REHMANN 


outdoor sitting-place usable even in late fall. 
Evergreen vines may ornament the walls of 
such a garden and water trickle with pleasant 
sound into the curving basin of a wall fountain, 
perhaps a single old pine lend dignity to the 





A SMALL ENCLOSED GRASSY SPOT WHERE SLENDER 
FRAME A DISTANT VIEW OF LAKE AND MOUNTAIN 


scene. Another outdoor sitting-room that 
comes to my mind is walled with arborvitae. 
Its pavement is set in the midst of laurels, 
a seat stands in a niche between groups of 
rhododendrons, and lilies bloom at times amid 
the evergreens. Much simpler is a tiny walled 
garden that is seen through casements, where 
tumbling vines and climbing roses and cedars 
circle the grass. 

Occasionally the flowers in the intimate 
garden will repeat the color in the room that it 
adjoins. Blue and rose flowers may inter- 
mingle in patterns quite as fascinating as the 
chintz that is used within. Or color may be 
used more incidentally, as in a garden where 
orange azaleas make a gay spring effect and 
other orange flowers follow with brilliant spots 
amid the green, in much the same way that the 
orange vase or lamp-shade gives life to the 
quiet room within. 

These garden rooms are precious little 
places. They have the refinement of min- 
ilatures. Quaint whimsical touches, 
fanciful designs are often possible in them. 


color, 
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TREES 


They are not gardeners’ gardens, for flowers 
are usually only incidental, grass is almost non- 
existent, shrubs are generally but for accents 
and trees for special effectiveness. These gar- 
dens are wrought of other material. 
and walls, ground covers and pave- 
ments, vine draperies and painted 
surfaces, potted plants and tile inlays, 


I ledges 


vases and oil jars, wall fountains and 
wall sundials, benches and_ built-in 
seats, colorful frescoes and sculptur- 
al friezes go to the making of these 
gardens. 

Such little gardens are usually best 
for houses on irregular contours, on 
rocky outcrops and sloping hillsides, 
in wooded places and windswept 
dunes, for then the houses nestle in 
the embrace of gardens that do not 
vie with the beauty of the wild 
country-side. Such gardens are 
usually happiest for houses of ma- 
sonry, for then you hardly realize 
where the house wall ends and the 
garden wall begins, and sometimes 
pergola and garden-house become as 
integral a part of the house as the 
living-room, and are used as much. 
Such gardens are best, too, for houses 
set low on the ground, for houses 
where arched windows and cloistered 
ways can open into them and give 
variety to the wall surfaces, and for 
houses where unexpected angles make 
cozy outdoor nooks and corners. 

Not every house is fitted for such 
a little garden in close union with 
a room. There must be a certain 
relationship between the house and 
the garden, in proportion, in size and scale. 
There must be a certain feeling for appro- 
priateness between the house and the garden. 
When a house demands an extended view of 
gardens from its central doorway, when a 
house desires a great garden by the side of its 
living-porch, when a house needs a garden 
that will stretch out and interpret its very plan 
in outdoor terms, then a little garden cannot 
be. Nor can it be found with the house that 
needs great lawn spaces to surround it, or wide 
paths to accentuate its strongest axis, or the 
colorful accompaniment of many flowers. 

But how many small houses would delight 
in such small gardens! And there are houses, 
too, with large gardens, where there is need 
for small gardens that can be tucked away into 
hidden corners. It may even be possible for 
a great house to have a little garden for almost 
every room, a series of gardens closely relat- 
ed one with another, as the rooms within, 
through delightful ante-gardens, arched gate- 
ways, and hedge-bordered corridors that make 
little ways between (Continued on page 320) 
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Tiare: A GARDEN OF HERBS AT BRACES COVE SESS 


rightly and properly 
belongs to rooms of 
old pine—the fra- 
grance of sweet 
herbs; and it was 
surely one of the 
happiest of inspira- 
tions for Mrs. Bra- 
tenahl to rediscover it and have it pervade her 
rooms with its unique charm. 

All the old English gardening books make 
much of this fragrance. Indeed, as far back as 
1560 Levimus Leminius, a Dutchman traveling 
in England, wrote of how the ‘chambers and 
parlours strawed over with sweet herbes re- 
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IN GLOUCESTER 


Planned in the Spirit of the Seventeenth Century by the Owners, It 
the Very ‘Reverend and Mrs. Bratenahl 


BY ANTOINETTE PERRETT 


freshed mee,’ and again and again we come 
upon quaint words that tell of how ‘many 
herbes with their fragrant sweet smels doe 
comfort and as it were revive the spirits and 
perfume a whole house.’ Curious how this 
custom, though altogether new and strange to 
us, immediately fills us, too, with such an 


such a way of tug- 
ging at our heart- 
strings! 
is a_ simple 
homely fragrance, 
clean and_ whole- 
some, full of sun- 
shine and sweetness, 
so that we cannot help feeling that the old 
herbalists were right in saying that it would 
keepanyone in perfect health. It is, of course, a 
fragrance of leaves, and, unlike the fragrance 
of flowers, is neither evanescent nor insistent. 
It stays on fresh and pure with the dried herbs 
right through the wintertime and yet it does 





THE LITTLE ENCLOSED GARDEN OF HERBS, RECTANGULAR IN SHAPE, APPEARS ALL THE COZIER 
FOR ITS PLACING BETWEEN THE HOUSE AND THE WIDE, ROCKY COAST AND OPEN SEA 
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not force itself upon us. And nothing could 
suggest in a more subtle way the homely and 
wholesome charm of old pine and the sim- 
plicity and restfulness of the home life that it 
embodies. 

It was a happy inspiration to lure this 
fragrance out of the past to complete and per- 
vade the house. For a guest it is doubly allur- 
ing to come upon it first thus invisibly in the 
atmosphere of the house, rather than among 
the dried herbs in the flower-room or the 
growing plants in the garden itself. The en- 
trance door of the house is reached by a narrow 
friendly path that runs between native plant- 
ings of blueberries and arrowwood, wild roses, 
meadowsweet, and other shore-loving plants, 
and usually not until one enters the house does 
he discover the herb garden by the south en- 
trance facing the sea, or come upon the flower- 
room tucked under the low sweep of the far- 
thest gable like the housewife’s stillroom of old. 

The little enclosed garden of herbs, rec- 
tangular in shape, appears ail the cosier for the 
wide, rocky coast and the open sea before it. 
In its centre is a sundial; the hours are carved 
on an old weathered block of wood on a 
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hexagonal post, and, instead of the usual 
motto, there is a chance fragment from the 
journal of John Winthrop, written in 1630, as 
the ship which bore him and the men and 
women who were the founders of Boston neared 
this coast: — 

We have now fair Sunshine Weather and so 
pleasant a sweet Aire as did much refresh us, and 
there came a smell off the Shore like the Smell of a 
Garden. 

It was really the thought that the Smell of a 
Garden was the first welcome these early Puri- 
tans had that made Mrs. Bratenahl design and 
plant her garden thus in sight of the open sea. 
As she planted it, she could not help thinking 
‘what that sweet air must have meant to the 
Sea-weary women who had left fair homes be- 
hind them and had brought nothing of comfort 
Save their Bibles and their flower seeds.’ In 
less than four years, however, after this 
voyage, the chronicler Wood says in his New 
England’s Prospect, ‘There is growing here all 
manner of herbs.’ By every humble dwelling 
the homesick women, trying to re-create a 
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THE BEEHIVE IN THE GARDEN. NOTICE HOW CLOSELY THIS IS COPIED FROM THE ONE 
IN THE DRAWING 


semblance of their English homes so far away, 
had planted the seeds and roots of homely 
English flowers and herbs, that quickly grew 
and blossomed and smiled on New England’s 
rocky shores as sturdily and happily as they 
had blossomed in the old gardens and by the 
ancient doorsides. And it is in this old spirit 
of the seventeenth-century New England 
garden that a new garden now smiles on the 
self-same rocky shore, with the self-same 
flowers and herbs that the early New England 
women loved not only for themselves but for 
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THESE THREE PHOTOGRAPHS 
SHOW THE SMALL CUPBOARDS, 
BOXES, WOODEN MORTAR AND 
PESTLE, AND OTHER EQUIP- 
MENT OF THE HERB ROOM, 
AND GIVE SOMETHING OF 
ITS OLD-TIME ATMOSPHERE 


their precious memories of the home country. 

There is thyme about the sundial. Clumps of 
hollyhocks, that bloom through September 
along this shore, are at the corners and by the 
doorway, with blue veronicas and larkspur and 
pink snapdragon in the outer beds; but, for all 
that, it is much less colorful than our modern 
gardens, for it was planned in the old-time 
spirit, not so much for nosegays as for sweet- 
smelling herbs. 

There is a drawing of the garden in the south 
‘porch,’ as the entry-ways were called in the 
seventeenth century, that shows the planting 
plan done in a decorative manner by Mrs. 
Bratenahl herself, in the spirit of the old wood- 
cuts, with characteristic lettering across the 
top. Engaging drawings of gardeners at their 
various tasks are in the corners, besides 
sketches of the quaint seat and beehive shelter 
that are actually in this little garden. For you 
must understand that in those days a garden 
without bees would have been singular in- 
deed, as all the old writers make much not only 
of the song of birds and the rustle of leaves but 
of the hum of bees. Two old straw beehives are 
placed in this garden, just as Estienne and 
Liebault suggested in their Maison Rustique, 
a book that was so popular in the seventeenth 
century that it went through thirty editions! 
Their description of an ideal site for the 
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beehives runs through several pages, but it 
must be ‘a place open to the South sun and yet 
notwithstanding neither exceeding in heat nor 
in cold, defended from the windes and tem- 
pests, so that they may flie their sundrie and 
severall waies to get diversitie of pastures.’ 

Many of the flowers in the garden, really re- 
garded as herbs in the old days, like the holly- 
hocks and veronicas, the foxgloves and lark- 
spur, the pansies, that were called ladies’ de- 
lights, and the gillyflowers that were known as 
pinks, have long been familiar 
to us and are as beloved now as 
they have been through many 
centuries, but certain sweet- 
smelling herbs are strangers to 
us. Rosemary and balm, bur- 
net, pot marjoram, lavender, 
lovage, winter savory, hoar- 
hound, hyssop, sweet rocket, 
wormwood, pennyroyal, thyme, 
and woodruff are all in this 
garden at Brace’s Cove, but 
they are like memories that we 
know by name but no longer by 
sight. Indeed, you little suspect 
when you first enter, and find it 
so much a garden of modest 
green, how full it is of naive 
imaginings and how rich in 
stories of all kinds. 

Of all the fragrant herbs, 
rosemary holds, perhaps, the 
foremost place, and none could 
be more appropriately planted 
in an ocean-side garden, not 
only because it naturally grows 
there but because its very name 
means ‘dew of the sea.’ Per- 
haps there was no time when it 
was more beloved than in the 
days of the Tudors, when gar- 
den walls, even at Hampton 
Court, were covered with it. 
What a host of charming cus- 
toms from those days we might 
revive, like sending a bunch of 
it as a New Year’s gift or having the brides- 
maids give gilded branches of it to the bride- 
groom. 

Rosemary flowers are the most exquisite 
shade of blue imaginable. Among the Span- 
iards there is a story that the flowers were 
originally white, but that after the Virgin 
Mary threw her robe over them they have 
preserved the memory of her in their color. 
In French flower language, rosemary is said to 
have the power of rekindling energy, while 
balm should certainly be planted in every 
school and college yard — for it is extolled by 
herbalists as ‘sovereign for the brain,’ and 
esteemed by students, for, by a special prop- 
erty, it ‘driveth away heaviness of mind, 
sharpeneth the understanding and encreaseth 
memory.’ 

Many of us associate thyme with those 
lovely lines in A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 


Charles Darling 


I know a bank where the wild thyme blows, 


without knowing that it is quite the ‘cleanest’ 





A VIEW OF THE HERB-ROOM. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





smelling herb, radiating even in winter the 
warmth and sunlight it has absorbed. Among 
the Greeks, thyme was an emblem of courage, 
and why may we not grow it in our gardens 
now to increase the valor of our days? 

There is an old description of an English 
garden which tells that there were twenty-one 
sorts of thyme, so one can imagine to what 
lengths courage might go if all its varieties 
were cultivated! 

As for other herbs, though a small herb 





THAT CONCEALS A SINK 


garden seems like the epitome of charm, an 
ambitious person could swell their number 
indefinitely. One old book, indeed, makes 
mention of seven hundred, which suggests not 
only their possibility in numbers but the range 
we have in our selection of them. There is one 
shrub, however, that must positively be in 
every herb garden, no matter how small it 
may be, and that is the elder; for all herbs are 
under the protection of the Spirit of Elder, a 
spirit, as the Russian peasants will tell you, full 
of compassion for human beings. You must 
have an elder, too, so you can stand under it at 
midnight on Midsummer’s Eve and see the 
King of the Elves go by, for of what use may an 
herb garden be if it does not make you freshly 
sensitive to the inner meaning and mystery of 
things? 

One of the most endearing herbs in this 
garden by the sea is woodruff. It has such al- 
together charming and appealing whorl-like 
leaves that you would just know it used to be 
one of the most commonly used herbs in 





NOTICE THE SCALES, DRIED HERBS, AND 
THE WOODEN BOXES, AND, ON THE RIGHT, THE SLANT-TOP FLOUR-BIN 






garlands for church decorations. It has, too, 
an exquisite fragrance, which keeps for years. 
Time seems to have no effect upon it. Then 
there are hyssop, that we know from its 
mention in the Fifty-first Psalm, a hardy, blue- 
flowered evergreen, with habits of growth 
something like lavender, used as one of the 
strewing herbs in the seventeenth century; 
lovage, that was introduced into England by 
the Romans and was always grown in English 
herb gardens far into the middle of the last 
century; and marjoram, ‘Joy 
of the Mountain,’ that is sup- 
posed to have been first raised 
by Venus. But it is not so much 
this old herb-lore, that the 
herbalists tell us of, that fasci- 
nates us, as the uses to which 
they themselves put these 
plants and the part herbs 
played in the life of those days. 
To really understand the 
herb garden of the seventeenth- 
century country house, we must 
first understand that the 
kitchen garden, as we know it, 
is quite modern, and that dur- 
ing the many centuries when 
vegetables were almost un- 
known, our ancestors relied on 
the supposedly healthful prop- 
erties of herbs. A world without 
our vegetables seems hardly 
imaginable, until we read some 
of the descriptions of the old 
salads. It was the opinion of 
the head gardener of James II, 
for instance, that there should 
be at least thirty-five ingre- 
dients in an ordinary salad, not 
to mention the conserves and 
candies, the herb teas and 
home-made wines, pottages, and 
puddings to which they con- 
tributed, and you cannot read 
his list without realizing how 
much an herb garden might 
contribute to our modern salad course. 
Indeed, you have only to see the flower-room 
at Brace’s Cove to realize that the pleasure of 
herbs only begins in a garden. There it is, a 
small low room tucked under the farthest 
gable with a special little doorway garden of 
its own; a quaint room, all sheathed with 
featheredged boarding, the very oldest in the 
house. These pine boards were found in an old 
house in Rockport and had never been painted 
or even oiled, so that they have an age-old 
silver-grayness that it is impossible to dupli- 
cate. The room is quite dim, with only two 
small windows and two bull’s-eyes in the solid 
door, for nothing is worse for herbs than to dry 
them where too much sunlight can reach them. 
Of course, there are rows of drying herbs 
looped from beam to beam across the room, 
while on the shelves are boxes upon boxes 
where the dried herbs are kept, wooden spice 
boxes in round and oval shapes and in all their 
faded colors. Beneath the shelves is a long 
grain-chest, unoiled, (Continued on page 330) 
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THE PHOTOGRAPH ABOVE SHOWS AN END OF THE 
LIVING-ROOM, WHICH IS FURNISHED, ASISTHEENTIRE 
HOUSE, IN OLD PIECES OF PINE AND MAPLE. THE 
WALLS ARE PAINTED A SOFT PARCHMENT COLOR, 
AND THE LARGE RUG, ON WHICH ARE PLACED SMALL 
HOOKED RUGS OF BRIGHT COLORS, IS TAUPE. WITH 
THESE SOFT BROWNS THE BRIGHT-GREEN GLAZED 
CHINTZ OF THE WING-CHAIR AND OF THE SHADES 
ON THE GREEN PICKLE-JAR LAMPS MAKES A STRIKING 
CONTRAST. THE DEEPLY REVEALED WINDOWS HAVE 
HANGINGS OF GLAZED CHINTZ OF AN ENGLISH 
DAISY PATTERN ON A TAN GROUND 


A CORNER OF THE BOUDOIR SHOWS IN THIS PHOTO- 

GRAPH AT THE RIGHT. THE SIMPLE CHARACTER OF 

THE HOUSE IS HERE WELL MAINTAINED BY THE USE 

OF THE PLAIN MAPLE FURNITURE AND THE COVER- 

ING ON THE CHAISE LONGUE OF A BLUE-FIGURED 

TOILE ON A BUFF GROUND. THE LAMP SHADES ARE 
OF THE SAME MATERIAL 
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IN THE DINING-ROOM, SHOWN 
AT THE LEFT, AN IMPORTED 
SCENIC PAPER HAS BEEN USED 
WITH IVORY-COLORED WOOD- 
WORK. PEWTER SCONCES, AN 
OLD PINE CORNER-CUPBOARD, 
AND SIMPLE CURTAINS OF 
BUFF ORGANDIE WITH AMBER 
TIE-BACKS HELP TO GIVE A DE- 
LIGHTFUL CHARACTER TO THIS 
ROOM 


BELOW IS A CORNER OF THE 
LIBRARY. HERE THE WALL- 
PAPER IS WHITE AND GRAY 
WITH ‘TASSELS OF BLUE, A 
COLOR REPEATED IN THE SLIP- 
COVERS OF THE COUCH AND 
CHAIR. ON THE OLD WHALE- 
OIL LAMPS ARE SHADES OF OLD 
GODEY PRINTS 

















THESE TWO PHOTOGRAPHS SHOW THAT THE 
BEDROOMS IN THIS HOUSE HAVE RECEIVED 
THE SAME CAREFUL ATTENTION AS HAVE THE 
OTHER ROOMS PICTURED ON THE TWO PRE- 
CEDING PAGES. IT IS INTERESTING TO NOTICE 
THAT IN ALL THESE ROOMS LARGE PLAIN- 
COLORED RUGS HAVE BEEN USED, ON WHICH 
ARE PLACED A FEW SMALL RUGS 


THE BLUE OF THE SKY IN THE SCENIC WALL- 
PAPER IS TAKEN AS THE COLOR NOTE OF THE 
ROOM, AND IS REPEATED IN THE BLUE RUF- 
FLED ORGANDIE CURTAINS, THE DAINTY 
DRAPERY OF THE DRESSING-TABLE AND OF 
THE BED, AND THE ORGANDIE LAMP-SHADES. 
DARKER TONES OF BLUE APPEAR IN THE TIE- 
BACKS OF THE CURTAINS AND IN THE LARGE 
CHENILLE RUG 
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COLLECTING LETTERS FROM ENGLAND 


October 1 4th, 19025 
DEAR Cora AND WILLIAM Rufus, — 

Have you memories of small, gray Cotswold 
towns, where the gabled houses are covered 
thick with Virginia creepers, and roofed with 
old hand-hewn stone tiles; houses that seem to 
have grown straight out of the earth, to have 
always been there? If you do recall such simple 
beauty, my dears, — and I know that you love 
this part of England, — you will understand 
how pleasant we are finding Bibury, a remote 
little hamlet of six hundred odd souls, set in the 
green Gloucestershire hills, with a charming 
rivulet running along the village street, roses 
and Michaelmas daisies growing in every gar- 
den, and no chance at all of our peace being 
disturbed, since we are seven miles from any 
railway, and, Heaven be praised, the daysof the 
char-2-bane-er have been numbered and laid 
away with the vanished summer. We came 
here to rest for a time, both physically and 
financially; | have had a troublesome cold (I 
suppose I have been rushing about too much) 
and, also, like John Paston, ‘I am not well 
moneyed.’ At Bibury I can be as tranquil as | 
please; sit by the fire and spin, or tramp idly 





TWO OF MY SIX EDOUART SILHOUETTES 
OF THE HILL FAMILY 


through the countryside, for there are de- 
lightful, easy walks in all directions. And as for 
luxurious haunts where I can riot away my few 
remaining dollars, why, there is a grocery, a 
draper’s, a harness shop and the post office— 
a general emporium where you can buy not 
only stamps but toys and note-paper and pic- 
ture-postcards and peppermint _ bull’s-eves. 
(Even this, | may add, is hermetically sealed 
on Thursday afternoons.) 

And yet I do myself, or rather, my collecting 
chances, an injustice, for this very morning, at 
that same post office, | was offered a badly 
battered gate-legged table for four pounds, and 
this afternoon, when we were motoring over 


III. The West Countree 
BY ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 





BIBURY, A REMOTE LITTLE 
HAMLET IN THE GLOUCESTER- 
SHIRE HILLS, WITH A CHARM- 
ING RIVULET RUNNING 
ALONG THE VILLAGE STREET 


the hills to Chedworth and the Roman villa, we 
stumbled, by the chance of a wrong turning, 
upon a sale at a rural vicarage. The old incum- 
bent had recently died, I was told, and while I 
think the family must have kept most of the 
finer things, still there were treasures that, 
even in my indigence, I regretted having 
missed. I came all too late for the Sheffield 
candlesticks, the blue china, and the bits of old 
silver, but for fifty shillings I could have 
bought — and I would have, too, if I were 
living in England — a tall late-Empire chest of 
drawers, beautiful, ‘feathered’ mahogany ve- 
neered on oak, and with well-carved, florid 
pillars; and for sixty-eight shillings a swell- 
front bureau, mahogany as well, with graceful 
Hepplewhite feet, although there was no inlay 
as is usual with such pieces at home. Indeed, 
Cora, | have been surprised to see how com- 
paratively little marquetry is used in either 
card-tables or bureaus here. 
(By the way, dealers stare at 
me when | speak of ‘bu- 
reaus’; the English term, it 
seems, is ‘chests of drawers,’ a 
bureau referring only to what 
we call a desk, or, at the fur- 
thest, a chest with a writing- 
drawer that lets down on 
quadrants. I am rapidly re- 
making my antique vocabu- 
lary: ‘Dutch feet’ are called 
‘pad feet,’ ‘drop leaves’ are 
‘flap leaves,’ while the splat in 
the back of a Chippendale 


ferred to as a ‘banister.’) 
Taking it all in all, however, 
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. A VICTORIAN CARD- 
chair is almost invariably re- CASE, SO GUILELESSLY 
PREITY THAT I COULD 
NOT RESIST IT 


it was not very different from our country sales 
at home; no dealers, but mainly farming folk, 
and one parson and his wife buying furniture 
for their own vicarage. The auctioneers were 
rather better dressed than our local ones, 
smarter and more practised, and then, the 
catalogue (a thing we seldom see with us) 
announced the things as coming from such 
delightful places: Bourton-on-the-Water and 
Stow-on-the-Wold. Even if I didn’t buy | 
shan’t easily forget my first English village 
sale. It was all so beautiful: a rolling autumn 
country with the beeches just beginning to 
bronze; clusters of little stone houses folded 
away in the hills, and ploughmen drawing long 
furrows across the good brown earth. And so 
much wild life: pheasants and partridges whir- 
ring up from the stubble fields, and rabbits 
playing in their warrens and popping across the 
road at our approach. You would n’t have 
dreamed you were near any town. 

Of course this village auction could n’t com- 
pare with the really grand sale I went to at 
Bath; that was an epoch-making event in my 
life: Chippendale chairs and Pembroke tables 
and mirrors and armor and a superlative Hep- 
plewhite sideboard, the belongings of an old 
colonel who had all his life been a collector. | 
went to examine the things the day before, 
always a wise precaution since I never like to 
buy a pig in a poke, and at an auction I’m apt 
to get excited and do it! And, though I swore 
I was not going to get another table, I fell 
utterly in love with one, a small flap-leaf type 
with pad feet. (You see, | am learning my 
English lesson!) It was gracefully shaped, the 
wood a rich San Domingo mahogany — but 
what really urged on my desire was that the 
single flap made it an exceedingly rare piece; | 
have never seen an American table like it, and, 
even in England, they are unusual. | patted it 
fondly, and told it to wait for me, promising 
that I would go to five pounds for it — furni- 
ture isn’t anywhere nearly so expensive as 
with us, you know — but when the sale began, 
and | stood there in the crowd 
clutching my catalogue, faint 
with emotion and lack of air, | 
began to realize that I had 
a competitor, no mean one, 
either, unless you like to take 
the other significance of the 
word, for it was the Ring, that 
famous band of dealers you 
read about in books and maga- 
zine stories, which was bidding 
against me. The price soared 
to five pounds ten, and there | 
stopped for | knew it was n't 
any use to go on. Ah, if only 
I had held my tongue, and not 
been too ambitious! Late that 
afternoon, bewailing my lot, | 
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went to one of the smaller shops where the 
owner was hunting up valentines for me, and 
he told me that, if I liked, at the knock-out 
sale that evening, he would bid on the table 
for me, and trv to get it for ten shillings more. 
He was as good as his word, and the table was 
mine for six pounds, though, if I had n’t bid 
so high against the Ring, | might have had it 
for five, | am sure. 

Still, my dears, you ought to rejoice at my 
temporary despair. Normally | would have 
gone to have tea, but when | came out of the 
auction-room | sought oblivion in the antique 
shop next door, and found not only solace for 
myself, but an enchanting little chair for you. 
It is too sweet! Black lacquer with little 
flourishes and knots of gilt, and small flowerets 
and diamond-points of mother-of-pearl deco- 
rating the back. The old cane is intact, too, 
but it has just one minor fault. /¢ won’t do for 
William Rufus to sit on, his stalwart frame 
being more adapted to the ampler structure of 
the oak chairs made when armor was in fash- 
ion. Really, Corrie, you will love it even if it 
did cost only twenty-five shillings. Since | 
bought it I have seen several other chairs of 
this tvpe, some of them four guineas apiece, 
but none with the delicate charm of yours. It 
is just the sort of thing you and Miss M—— 
rave about. And | think you’d like the shop 
where I found it; it is really quite a special 
place, financed by the Mayor of Bath, and with 
all the profits going to disabled soldiers, a fact 
that gives you great confidence in buying there. 
Besides, there are ever so many bargains; | 
remember some excellent lustre being very 
cheap indeed, and the chairs and tables 
are quite reasonable. I rather fancy 
great ladies send in things occasionally 
to be sold for charity; anyhow | saw 
some very engaging bits of old jewel- 
ry that, were I a vain woman, and did 
I not want to adorn my house more 
than I do myself, | could gladly have 
bought. 

But I am curbing my instincts — 
somewhat — even if I have broken 
another antique vow. | declared, you 
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A CAPTIVATING PAPIER-MACHE STA- 
TIONERY CASE WITH MOTHER-OT- 
PEARL FLOWERS 


know, that | was n’t going to let my tastes in 
small things stray away from glass and valen- 
tines and silhouettes, and here | am collecting 
mother-of-pearl cardcases. But they are so 
early Victorian, so guilelessly pretty, so elo- 
quent of our fastidious grandmothers, that | 
find I cannot resist them. And, as vet, they are 
so ridiculously cheap that it would be sheer 
folly not to indulge myself in this, my 
passion. They’re just at the beginning of being 
a collecting vogue, and two or three years from 


latest 


now we'll be paving five times as much. | 
got one at Ventnor, a black papier-mdché with 
a gay inlay of nacre flowers, and Bath added 
four to my collection; shimmering pinky-pearl 
beauties, they ran all the way from four shill- 
ings to seventeen and six. | am not sure which 
I prefer; the engraved ones were at once the 
dearest and the cheapest of the lot; the first, 
engraved with minute bouquets, | bought at 
the shop of the obliging dealer who got my 
table for me; the second, decorated 
with birds and scrolls, | found in a 
basket on the floor of what I like to 
call a ‘pokey shop,’ because, in such 
places, it’s such fun to poke and pry 
around, and see what you can unearth 
for yourself. (1 may add, in passing, 
that my investigating faith was further 
rewarded by a little scent-bottle of 
yellow pressed-glass, that much-sought- 
for vaseline glass, you know, just what 
| have been needing for my Hepple- 
white dressing-table, and all for seven 
and six.) 

The other two cardcases are blend- 
ings of light and dark pearl, a combina- 
tion that gives an astonishingly bril- 
liant appearance, though neither of 
these is so fine as one | have seen at 
home in Hanover; | still am looking for 
one as lovely, and set in the same 
alternate diamonds of opalescent rose 
and lustrous blue-green. But, 
the owner wanted twenty dollars for it, 


vou see, 


EENTH CENTURY 
BAROMETER and for none of mine have | paid even 
five; most of them, actually, have been 

a great deal less; the two with the dark 

edges and corners cost ten shillings for 

ie tee a. and fifteen shillings for the other. 
(bia ennse | am going to get as many as I can, 
TOUCHED wiTH Nd range them against a black velvet 


background just as | have done with 
my cup-plates. Think how resplend- 
ently they will shine! Think, too, how 
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much I shall enjoy paying calls when I can 
have a different cardcase to take with me each 
time | sally forth on social pleasure bent. 
There is such variety in just this one simple 
thing that, even in a whole drawerful, | shall 
not need to repeat myself. And, joy of joys, it 
is the first of my collecting-tastes that Alicia 
has really shared. She searches every shop for 
them now; polishes their iridescent facets, and 
pores over their beauty with such fervor that 
| have promised her she shall inherit my 
treasures when I, to use a childhood phrase of 
my family, ‘have gone up to be an angel.’ 
And there’ be a lot more for her to ‘heir’ if | 
keep on as | have begun, for the little heretical 
Victorian corner in my heart is commencing to 
spread, and | have just laid out fifteen shillings 





TWO MORE OF THE HILL FAMILY CUT BY 
EDOUART 


on a captivating papier-mdché stationery case, 
its compartments lined with  red-watered 
paper, and the top and sides patterned with 
mother-of-pearl flowers and arabesques and 
leaves of gilt. Naturally | don’t dare to let 
myself get any real furniture; it would n't at 
all suit my eighteenth-century background, 
but | do wish you could have had some of the 
pretty and inexpensive tables and chairs that 
I’ve been forced to refuse. 

Let me see, what else did | buy in Bath? 
Oh yes, something for you, William Rufus — 
for you may consider the inlaid chair as be- 
longing strictly to Cora—four dear little 
Leedsware plates with a blue edge, and I paid 
seven and six for them. Strictly speaking, they 
began life as part of a child’s tea-set, but still 
that’s no reason why you can’t amuse yourself 
with them now as ash-trays; you can have one 
for each of the drawing-room tables. The 
paste is really delicately clear, the rim a full, 
fine blue, otherwise | should n’t dream of lay- 
ing them at your admired feet. And I got a 
silhouette for the M——s, — did you know 
that they had gone to be proud and haughty 
presidential people at Skidmore College? —a 
whole-length painted profile in all the dignity 
of clerical robes; a trifle severe the gentleman 
is, but I think he will (Continued on page 330) 




















ONCE MORE THE GARDEN 
By 
Dallas Lore Sharp 


I AM facing a new and depressing situation in my garden, 


nese beetle. This bug from Japan has not crawled into Hing- 


quite apart from the European corn-borer and the Japa- 


ham yet. But I have taken on all other known bugs as a man- 
date, and | can easily add Japan. My garden is a World Court 
of Bugs, a League of Weed Nations, every round-bottomed 
Swede an entangling alliance, every rake and hoe an inter- 
national tool. 

| am prepared for all of that. The League of Nations was 
sold to me before the war. | have developed the international 
mind, and am ready to meet the whole world in my garden. 
That is not my present trouble. | am suffering, like the rest of 
the United States, for a great incentive. | have nothing to hoe 
for. From being six, — seven with the pig, — we are suddenly 
reduced to two. None, thank God, are in the churchyard laid; 
but the four boys are gone away, so is the pig, and I must 
plant for Daphne and she must cook for me. And both of us 


are reducing! 


OR stony ground, nor scorching sun, nor fowls of the air 
N (crows) deter me. | have gone forth for years to sow in 
spite of these accompaniments. But gardening, like life and 
the rolling ages, needs an increasing purpose, and mine is all 
at once diminishing. My garden since last spring has been 
reduced from a six-mess scale to a scale of two! 

It is pathetic. It seems, indeed, impossible. | cannot think 
of a plough and two persons! A load of barnyard dressing and 
two persons! A potato patch and two persons — one of them 
slightly off her starchy feed! When | recall the all-encom- 
passing children, the stacks of Swiss chard, the cords of long 
‘cucks’ they would clean out of the garden at a single meal, 
this two-party plan for the coming summer leaves me dan- 
gerously liable to golf. 

I have plotted and figured and brooded all winter on the 
garden. | have planted it fifty times, and fifty times I have 
dug it up in despair. Heretofore this planting on paper in the 
short days of December, and during the snows of February, 
and the thaws of tardy spring, had yielded me immense antic- 
ipatory crops. I have raised squashes — on paper — which 
you couid n’t put into a washtub. | have taken all the prizes 
at the county fair — on paper. A paper garden by lamplight 
before the winter fire, a garden without a weed, without a 
worm, without a drought, without a single lettuce run to 
stalk — only a mess of April dandelions is so sure a cure for 


winter as such a garden, prepared and grown on paper. 

But how can one plot a garden for two? How can one 
ponder his seed catalogues, seeing only packets — the smallest 
known quantities outside of doctor’s prescriptions! I am 
ashamed to send the seedman an all-packet order. Yet a 
packet is too large for two! 


F there was anything hard about Adam’s gardening it was 

because he had only Eve to hoe for, and she had to cook 
for only him. He often went without a hot dinner, Adam did. 
You can bake one potato; but who is going to heat up a whole 
oven with any enthusiasm for a single lonely spud when you 
are advised to eat whole-wheat bread instead? 

It is still more deadly to raise one potato. Potatoes growin 
patches. That has been one of my specialties. I could always 
wave a proud hand over my potato patch. Now it must be a 
mere row. And I must buy my fertilizer by the pound, like 
coffee, and carry it to the garden in a tomato can, and cut my 
seed potato with a penknife, and borrow Daphne’s atomizer 
to spray the vines with Paris green! But who is going to 
humiliate himself thus, when there are ten kinds of chain- 
stores, in ten different quiet colors, within ten feet of each 
other, half a mile away in the woods, where, for cash, one can 
carry a ready-made potato home in a bag? 

When the boys were here, and we had a pig and two cows 
and a hundred hens, gardening was both pastime and profit — 
terms that are complementary, and as essential to each other 
and to gardening as Buck and Berry for a yoke of oxen. 

I hate to see a cucumber get jaundiced and dropsical and go 
into decay. The sight of a pretty scarlet-globed radish grown 
gouty, and bloated, and grossly distorted in the uneaten row, 
is distressing to me. I cannot waste such things. Yet | will not 
dig and delve and pay the present prices for seeds and fer- 
tilizer in order to feed my lazy neighbors. 

I picked a box of fine strawberries for one of my neighbors, 
as I had done for many others of them, many times before. 
This man looked hard at the luscious things and remarked, 
with more emotion than these Yankees are wont to do, ‘They 
are pretty big. But by Jove, | would n’t pick ’em for ’em!’ 
And I have never since planted any extra vines for him, nor 
picked for a single neighbor another box. I will still pick 
berries for Daphne, only they give her the hives. With neither 
pig nor children, and with the needy utterly unappreciative, 
planting for more than two seems as (Continued on page 337) 























Pigg Renoir 





THE GARDEN IN GOOD TASTE 


A Variety of Gardens Informal and Formal 








Kenneth Clark 


FOR THOSE WHO PREFER A SMALL INFORMAL GAR-= 
DEN, THE SUGGESTIONSCONTAINED IN THE TREAT- 
MENT OF THIS SMALL SPACE CAN BE PROFITABLY 
STUDIED. DRY RETAINING WALL, ROUGH STONE 





Agnes Selkirk Clark, Landscape Archited 


TERRACE, SIMPLE VINE SUPPORT, AND RAIN BAR- 
REL ALL CONTRIBUTE TO THE CHARM OF THIS 
3ARDEN, WHICH IS PLAINLY LIVED IN. THE GAR- 
DEN OF CAMERON AND AGNES SELKIRK CLARK 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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Edward Crosby Doughty Flatcher Steele, Landscape Archited 
ON THIS PAGE AND THE SUCCEEDING ONE ARE VIEWS APPEARS CONTINUOUS. THE BEAUTIFUL STONEWORK 
OF THE GARDEN OF BENTLEY W. WARREN, ESQUIRE, WAS DONE BY THE ITALIAN GARDENER WITH STONES 
IN WILLIAMSTOWN, MASSACHUSETTS. THE FLOWER BED FOUND ON THE PLACE. THE GATE AT THE END WAS 
ABOVE IS BUILT UP ON SEVERAL NARROW TERRACES, BUT DELIBERATELY PLACED OFF CENTRE WITH THE PATH 





Edward Crosby Doughty ’ an ' Fletcher Steele, Landscape Archite# 
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Edward Crosby Doughty 


FROM ACROSS THE LARGE SWIMMING-POOL, 
ENFRAMED BY POPLARS, IS A BEAUTIFUL VIEW 
OF WILLIAMSTOWN WITH THE TOWER OF 


THE COLLEGE CHAPEL IN THE CENTRE. 


THE 
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Fletcher Steele, Landscape Archited 
STONE WALL HAS BEEN RECENTLY ADDED 
TO GIVE A FEELING OF ENCLOSURE, AS THE 
LAND FALLS AWAY ABRUPTLY BEYOND THE 
NARROW PLATEAU THAT HOLDS THE POOL 











THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 

















S. H. Gortsche 


ABOVE, THE GARDEN OF MR. AND MRS. FREDERICK 
A.SNOW ON LONG ISLAND, AND BELOW, THE GAR- 
DEN OF MRS. H. T. CRAWFORD AT ORANGE, NEW 
JERSEY. THESE GARDENS, DESIGNED BY CLARENCE 


FOWLER, ARE AMONG THOSE ILLUSTRATED AT 
THE EXHIBITION AT THE ARDEN GALLERY THIS 
MONTH BY THE NEW YORK CHAPTER OF THE 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 
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A HOUSE OF MANY YESTERDAYS 
A Neglected English Dwelling Transformed into a Home of Beauty and Distinétion 


social standing of old English houses. 
Most of them betray the story of their origin 
and rank by very definite signs. The stately 
facade of the Georgian town mansion is un- 
mistakable. So are the roof 
lines and pleasing irregulari- 
ties of the Tudor farmhouse 
or cottage. Even when some 
fine old manor has lost caste 
and is inhabited by farm 
hands instead of by the aris- 
tocracy, there is generally no 
trouble in recognizing it for 
what it once was. 

In a remote and picturesque 
Essex village called Clavering 
stands an old house which is 
distinctly an exception to this 
rule. It belongs, apparently, 
to no category. The first im- 
pression the visitor receives 
of it is puzzling. As he ap- 
proaches it along the narrow 
lane leading from the gray 
fifteenth-century church, he 
is confronted by a rambling 
structure of different roof- 
levels. 

The front of the house is 
bound to arouse curiosity. 
Cream-colored plaster covers 
the greater part of it, but this 
surface comes to an abrupt 
stop just over the front door, 
and the remainder of the 
facade is of beautiful old 
bricks toning from a deep red 
to a rich blue. Why is one 
end of this dwelling so differ- 
ent in character from the 
other? 

If the passer-by has the 
good fortune to be allowed 
inside the inviting doorway, 
he will find his perplexity 
increasing instead of lessen- 
ing. The large room just 
inside the little entrance- 
hall is the drawing-room. 
Structurally, there is little to 
distinguish it from hundreds 
of other rooms having a 
Jacobean origin. There are 
the same massive and rough- 
hewn oak beams supporting the ceiling — 
always effective, but nothing out of the ordi- 
nary. But the entire south wing is in marked 
contrast. It dates from a later period, and the 
character of the decoration throughout is 
unexpectedly elaborate. The paneling of the 
two lower rooms in this wing is remarkable 
for the delicacy of its carving, while the two 


I: is usually an easy matter to gauge the 


FROM ANOTHER ANGLE, THI 


BY KATHRINE MORRISON 


upper rooms are so richly ornamented that 
they would not be out of place in a palace. 
As one mounts the charmingly designed 
stairway, attention is arrested by two seven- 
teenth-century fresco-paintings that cover the 





APPROACHED FROM ONE ANGLE, THE OLD HOUSE APPEARS TO BE A RAM- 
BLING STRUCTURE OF DIFFERENT ROOF-LEVELS 





entire wall. Both have Biblical subjects. 
One depicts Jephthah returning from his 
victory over the Ammonites, and the other 
the sacrifice of his daughter. They have been 
in position ever since this portion of the house 
was built, during William and Mary’s reign. 
They leave a good deal to be desired, perhaps, 
in technique; but their rich colors attractively 
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S HOUSE HAS A DISTINCTLY CLASSIC FLAVOR 


offset the dark shiny surface of the surrounding 
oak. 

Why are so many treasures compressed into 
such a small wing? What is the explanation 
of all these incongruities? What is the history 
of this house? 

Nothing seems to be known 
of its beginnings, nor of the 
people who once lived there. 
Several years ago one of the 
oldest inhabitants in Claver- 
ing remembered hearing that 
it had once been the dower 
house of an important family 
called Barlee or Barley, living 
in the neighborhood. That 
would explain its relatively 
small size, for the homes of 
dowagers were generally less 
spacious than the manor 
house or baronial hall which 
these ladies had to vacate 
when their husbands died and 
the big family mansion be- 
came the property of the 
eldest son. 

But if this fascinating home 
has no history, at any rate 
there is a most interesting 
legend attached to it. ‘Queen 
Anne slept there on her way to 
Cambridge,’ the villagers say. 
It is supposed that the two 
elaborate upper rooms were 
specially decorated for her 
reception. They are known 
to this day as the ‘Queen 
Anne bedroom’ and the 
‘Queen Anne parlor.’ Many 
people think that the differ- 
ence between this suite and 
the rest of the house is a good 
argument for the truth of this 
legend. 

The two Queen Anne rooms 
have been so kindly dealt with 
by time and so carefully re- 
stored that to-day they must 
look very much as they did at 
the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century. Certainly at 
no time during thelast century 
were they ever so perfectly in 
keeping with their original 
character as now. And the 
reason for this is that ever since the house has 
been in the hands of its present owner, Miss 
May ffytche, appropriate antique furniture 
and fittings have helped to re-create the 
atmosphere of the past. 

It is entirely due to Miss ffytche that the 
‘Old House,’ as it is called, is what it is to-day. 
Its restoration was undertaken and sus- 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





THE OVERMANTEL IN THE DINING-ROOM IS REMARKABLE FOR THE DELICACY AND 
BEAUTY OF ITS CARVING 


tained by her in a spirit of highest adventure. 

Few home-seekers have such a clear notion 
of what they want as Miss ffytche had. Writ- 
ing about her house in a local publication, 
she said: ‘Before starting to find a home for 
myself and my belongings, | made up my mind 
on certain vital points. The house must be 


within easy distance of London, so that | 
could get there in a day; it must be old and 
unrestored, with a paneled hall, if possible; 
it should stand in the village street without 
being directly overlooked, not apart in lonely 
fields, but where country folk would pass to 
and fro about their business and children’s 











BOTH OVERMANTEL AND PANELING IN THE LARGE HALL DATE FROM ABOUT 1630 





voices could be heard; compassable but not 
cramped, with one big room. It must have 
a good kitchen garden with a small space 
given up to flowers, not too large for me to 
tend myself; and two or three forest trees for 
shade.’ 

Less sanguine people might think it im- 
possible to satisfy fully such a definite list of 
requirements. But the fates were kind. As 
soon as Miss ffytche set eyes on her present 
home, she felt sure that her search was at an 
end. 

Yet that first visit was not calculated to 
inspire confidence except in one who had the 
eye of faith to see beyond the veil of its 
disfigurements and to visualize the Old House 
as it might be one day. The garden, with its 
velvety turf, its trim paths and herbaceous 
borders, its sundial and miniature rockery, was 
then a waste space, overgrown by nettles and 
littered with refuse. The largest room in the 
house had been turned into the village store. 





BEHIND THE MINIATURE ROCK GARDEN 
CAN BE SEEN THE CLOISTER-LIKE LOGGIA 
MADE BY REMOVING THE INTERIORS 
OF A ROW OF ANCIENT OUTBUILDINGS 


Much of the rich paneling was covered over 
with an ugly coat of brown paint and caked 
with dust. Partitions spoiled the fine propor- 
tions of what is now the large hall, and also 
hid the graceful contours of the William and 
Mary staircase. 

But the essentials were there and intact. 
Except for layers of dirt and dust, the Queen 
Anne rooms were unspoiled. The paneling 
of the lower floor only required time and 
much care to bring it back to its original 
beauty. Partitions could be removed, the 
historically incorrect sash windows replaced 
by proper casements of the period, and the 
wilderness of the garden could be made to 
bud and blossom exuberantly. Above all, the 
structure was sound. 

From the very first Miss ffytche’s faith was 
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justified. A succession of happy incidents and 
discoveries seemed to confirm the wisdom of 
her choice. Among other things she was 
fortunate in being near Saffron Walden, an 
historic East Anglian town where the tradi- 
tions of the ancient craftsmen have been 
handed down to this day. It was there that 
she found a firm of contractors so accustomed 
to restoring old buildings that they could safely 
be entrusted with this important work. In 
Saffron Walden was found a skillful iron- 
worker — whose craftsmanship compares fav- 
orably with that of his mediaeval predecessors. 
No architect was employed. But the plans for 
the restoration were carefully inspected and 
approved by the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings. 

A large open hall was absolutely necessary, 
if the house were to convey the initial impres- 
sion of space and dignity that Miss ffytche 
wanted in her new home. But this seemed out 
of the question because of a wall that blocked 





ya - 4 
A PAVED WALK AND HERBACEOUS 
BORDER RUN ALONG THE GARDEN 
SIDE OF THE HOUSE. THIS GARDEN IS 
ENCLOSED BY A HIGH BOARD FENCE 


the small entrance-passage at one end and 
incidentally concealed the William and Mary 
Staircase. At first this wall appeared to be 
structurally necessary. But, luckily, on closer 
examination it was found that it was only 
a partition after all, so it was done away with. 
What now forms the greater part of this open 
hall was once a separate room. It proved 
possible to remove its fourth wall and to unite 
this paneled apartment with the entrance 
passage. 

Possibly the most interesting coincidence 
that occurred during the restoration was the 
discovery of a beautiful old casement-window 
in the Queen Anne parlor. The room was al- 
ready well lighted by two single casements, 
but Miss ffytche wanted a large double win- 
dow to the west, so that the garden and dis- 
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THE MOST ORNATE WALL IN THE QUEEN ANNE PARLOR, SHOWING THE FIREPLACE, 
THE CARVED GARLANDS, AND THE TWIN DOORS 


tant fields could be overlooked and views en- 
joyed of the wonderful sunset displays so 
characteristic of Essex. When the workmen 
started on this task, they found indications 
that a window had once occupied this space. 
Continuing their work, they came upon a large 
double casement. It was complete in every 
detail. It had a deep paneled seat and shutters 
and, what is best of all perhaps, the original 


fastenings of the period were found intact. 

It is hard to say which room has undergone 
the greatest transformation. Perhaps it is the 
drawing-room, which is the largest in the house. 
This is in the older wing. When it was used 
as Clavering’s general store, a partition divided 
it into two sections. The farther end was used 
as a little sitting-room. When this partition 
was taken away, (Continued on page 337) 





BETWEEN TWO WINDOWS IN THE QUEEN ANNE ROOM IS AN INTERESTING JACOBEAN 
CHEST OF DRAWERS, AND ON IT AN OLD WIG MIRROR 











old bedridden man of the mountains who 
suddenly determined to travel forty miles of 
roughest mountain trails to attend a_per- 
formance of the first visit of the ‘Big Circus’ 
to his far-flung outpost of civilization. It 
developed that it was the elephant that was 
drawing him irresistibly to such an effort, so 
pictures of elephants were produced and 
descriptions of the beast and his ways were 
laboriously read to him by various members 
of his numerous progeny to dissuade him from 
his mad determination. But all to no avail. 
To each and every argument he would in- 
exorably reply, ‘I would liefer see hit fur me 
own self, with me own eyes.’ In a more ex- 
pansive moment he intimated to his favorite 
granddaughter that he anticipated at no 
distant date a much longer journey over an 
absolutely untried road, with a stranger 
country as an objective, and that he had no 
assurance whatsoever that it counted among 
its curious seven-headed beasts of Revelations 
an elephant; and somehow he had an idea that 
he would be more content to start on a new 
lap of eternity equipped with the memory of 
an elephant. 

So too with the Woman! 
Heaven would be no Heaven 
for her without a garden. A 
garden shaded by the ever- 
living Tree of Life, and 
watered by the crystal stream 
of eternal Truth. A garden 
where she would tend long 
rows of fadeless celestial as- 
phodels. But a garden where 
she had no assurance would 
grow earth-blown roses. And 
because a rose garden repre- 
sented to her the ultimate 
reach of all earthly desires, 
she would plant herself a 
Rose Garden. 

White-haired gardeners 
wise in the experience of the 
climate and the soil of her 
home told of long losing 
battles in the effort to grow 
hybrid tea roses. Shrewd 
canny Scotch nurserymen, in 
few but forceful words, gave 
figures of the thousands of 
dollars lost in their deter- 
mination to circumvent the 
climatic conditions. But all 
to no avail. She and the old mountain-man 
were of the same spirit. They had to be shown. 

Buckling on anew her armor of valorous 
ignorance, which never grows dull or tarnished 
through disuse, she made her rose garden. 
Such a dear little garden! So tiny that it needs 
must be loved and protected, of so gay and 


M | ‘HE Woman was like the ninety-five-year- 


She knew that 


CONSIDER THE IRIS 
The Evolution of a 


BY VIRGINIA HALE 


dauntless a spirit that one must of necessity 
lend it a helping hand, and of so intimate and 
private a nature that it could but become a 
sanctuary for those times of intensest emotion. 
Of circular design, — emblematic of the con- 
tinuous and unending circle of her dreams of 
beauty, —it was entirely surrounded by a 
planting of native red cedars. On the eastern 
boundary lay an old gray stone wall, built 
over a century ago by other men of a dead past 
in which her ancestors helped and played 
their part and whose life has become a ro- 
mantic tradition. And not far away, over the 
green spires of the cedars, lay the misty purple 
hills—always watching, always silently brood- 
ing, and always ineffably tender and protect- 
ing. The garden slopes gently to the south, 
and from the rising of the sun until its setting 
there are floods of sunshine with long straight 
narrow black shadows. The rose beds were 
made according to the most scientific direc- 
tions; four feet deep with proper subdrainage, 
and the soil prepared according to prescribed 
formula. The finest and best rosebushes pro- 
curable were planted, and the first year the 
garden bloomed riotously. The Woman 
careened around its paths with almost the 
abandonment of the proverbial drunken sailor 





THE GARDEN AT SHADOW HILLS, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. ITS SUPREME 
HOUR IS IN THE LATE AFTERNOON WHEN EACH FLOWER GLEAMS LIKE A 
SEPARATE JEWEL WITH THE RAYS OF THE SETTING SUN STREAMING 


THROUGH THE TRANSLUCENT PETALS 


in her pride and exultation. She had gone 
forth to show her little world a thing or two 
and she had done it well. Spraying was new 
to her and with a certain avidness for the new 
and untried she and George, the colored yard- 
man, sprayed in season and out. The rest of 
the place was neglected so that the roses could 
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Reluctant ‘Rose Garden into an Exuberant Iris Garden 


be continuously cultivated. In the cool of the 
late evening, after the heat of the day had 
subsided, the garden must needs be watered — 
and, as this is the story of a simple ménage 
with no skilled help in attendance, the Woman 
shared in all these arduous labors. The all- 
suffering Man was reported to have answered 
to an interested inquiry: ‘Yes, the Rose 
Garden is fine, but the mother is not doing so 
well. | think twins would have been far less 
strenuous.’ 

The following spring found the Woman in 
Paris, mid the madding crowd, stealing away 
sometimes to Bagatelle and to the Roseraie de 
’ Haye to dream of her own little Shadow 
Hills rose garden. Letters brought disquieting 
news—‘the roses are not doing well,’ ‘the 
roses are dying.’ This prepared her for the 
forlornness of the garden upon her return in 
the fall. But the following spring she re- 
plenished her beds, and they bloomed again. 
Aside from the long arid summers when the 
ground cracks to such an extent that one’s 
hand can be inserted in the crevice, the open- 
and-shut winters militate against success in 
rose culture. Days, perhaps a week or more, 
of spring mildness of temperature and dazzling 
sunshine stir the life in all growing things, for 

in middle Tennessee vegeta- 
age tion is not long dormant. 
v3 Zero weather may follow with 
x a its resultant damage, and it 
requires a hardier nature than 
that of a hybrid tea rose to 
withstand perhaps a number 
of such experiences during a 
winter. The hybrid perpetu- 
als with their sturdier natures 
come through victorious, but 
somehow the Woman could 
never be intrigued by a 
garden entirely of hybrid 
perpetuals; so, after four 
years of struggle, she acknowl- 
edged herself beaten and cried 
quits. Her assets were a few 
anemic rosebushes and a 
hardly won but truly valuable 
lesson. A lesson which every 
new and untried gardener 
would do well to accept in the 
beginning — docilely and 
gracefully — rather than to 
have it burned into his ex- 
perience with the irons of 
lost time, lost enthusiasm, 
and lost money. It is the lesson of Coéperation 
with Nature. Any attempt to coerce her 
without unremitting and skilled labor is 
always a losing game. 

Now the Woman reads the modern thought 
books and tries to imagine herself grasping 
success from failure. If roses would not grow 








for her, what would? The framework of the 
garden had been knitting itself into stronger 
and deeper beauty. The outer planting of the 
cedars was becoming an almost impenetrable 
background of green. The central motive, a 
small hawthorn, had decided not only to live 
but to thrive and flourish. The flagged paths 
had settled and in places were becoming 
mossy. The grass paths were packed and 
velvety. The setting was complete for any 
colored jewels of the flower world which might 
be chosen, and the Woman chose the ‘easiest 
way.’ 

The conditions of both soil and climate in 
and around Nashville, Tennessee, lend them- 
selves most beatifically to the cultivation and 
propagation of the bearded iris. The soil 
contains the lime which the iris demands, and 
during the long hot summers the rhizomes 
grow and increase and wax exceeding strong 
and sturdy in the almost tropic heat of the sun. 
So in the fall of 1922 the practically extinct 
Rose Garden passed out of existence, — passed 
absolutely into ‘the slumbering silence of the 
rose,’ — and in the fallow soil, during the still 
soft days of an Indian summer, the potential 
Iris Garden sprang into existence. 

Nashville is fortunate in having several 
outstanding figures in the iris game and, as a 
little leaven leaveneth the whole, they are 
instilling into the public a knowledge and love 
of good iris. Through their advice and gener- 
osity the Woman was started on the right path. 
This means much in the present day when the 
country is teeming with hybridizers and the 
market is flooded with mediocre varieties. 

The standardized rating of Iris in 1922 by a 
jury of twenty-five expert iris-growers from 
all sections of the United States, with Mr. 
Clarence Connell of Nashville, Tennessee, as 
Chairman, brought order out of chaos and 
established a system by which a novice may 
be prevented from squandering both garden- 
space and money on some variety which may 
have been presented to the public by a bit of 
imaginative writing on the part of the intro- 
ducer but which lacks the qualities to give it a 
high rating. And the amateur may rest 
assured that the rating of the jury in most 
cases is sound. Naturally, with the tremendous 
amount of labor involved in this initial work 
of the symposium, mistakes have been made. 
The divisions of the rating-system itself, with 
their relative values, is open to criticism, and 
it is absolutely true that with the more inti- 
mate knowledge of certain iris their rating 
must be altered. However, this pioneer com- 
mittee did a wonderful work for the amateur 
and blazed a trail which he may follow with 
comparative safety. Their score-card with its 
general divisions is as follows: — 


I} 

Plant. SEN ORale PAwee ear 20% 

DAUM e600 serait wie lech cuecec 20% 

PIQWOR Soo, occas oocce cores 45% 

Unusual Qualities........ 15% 
oe eee ae 100% 


With 100% as the goal for the perfect iris, one 
entirely new in the game realizes at once the 
value of the iris which rates in the nineties. 
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But he will soon realize that the eighties 
represent the great mass of good iris available 
to the general public for general use at a 
reasonable price. 





TWO OF THE MOST POPULAR IRIS ON THE 

MARKET, QUEEN CATERINA (LEFT) AND 

LORD OF JUNE (RIGHT). ASCUT FLOWERS 
IN THE HOUSE THEY ARE EXQUISITI 


The Woman’s initial planting-list of iris in 
her garden is interesting data as compared 
with the garden as it stands to-day. It reads: — 


9.6 Lent A. Williamson 
Princess Beatrice 


9.5 
9.1 Lord of June 

9. Queen Caterina 
8.9 Alcazar 

8.6 Afterglow 

8.6 lsoline 

8.4 Monsignor 

8.4 Quaker Lady 
8.4 Rhein Nixe 

8.3 Archeveque 
8.3 Prosper Laugier 
8.2 Lohengrin 

8.1 Parc de Neuilly 
8.1 Juniata 

$. Pallida 

8. Jacquesiana 

8. Fairy 

7.9 Albert Victor 
7.9 Iris King 

7.8 Jeanne d’ Arc 
7.4 Celeste 

7.  Flavescens 


This is a good list and no one just becoming 
interested in iris could do better than to start 
with it. Every iris on the list is within reach 
of the moderate buyer. It gives a good range 
of color, a long blooming season, and a variety 
of form. From it one can learn to judge of 
fine qualities and upon it build judgment and 
taste for a more selective choice. 

The first spring after planting, the garden 
made a creditable showing of bloom, but the 
Woman spent most of her time in the finer and 
rarer collections of her friends, familiarizing 
herself with the best iris and learning to judge 
and compare the varying points and char- 
acteristics. In the fall she enlarged consider- 
ably her collection and did much transplant- 
ing. But if the garden bloomed the following 
spring the Woman does not know. A time had 
come in her life when all color and joyousness 
and even the shining of the sun seemed jeering 
mockeries from which to hide oneself. 

However, in the spring of 1925 the little 
garden found itself and came into its own. 
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Through six weeks it was a marvel of color and 
prodigality of bloom. From these weeks of 
observation many lessons were learned and 
the garden has undergone another upheaval 
and replanting with a more general knowledge 
of the material with which one works. With a 
garden given over entirely to iris one finds 
oneself dealing with a problem totally different 
from the one confronting the nursery-grower 
whose long straight rows present no compli- 
cations, or even from that facing the gardener 
who uses incidentally an occasional clump of 
iris. In the iris garden, color, height, poise, 
floriferousness, durability of blossom, and con- 
tinuity of bloom are the points to be considered. 

Taking these separately and beginning with 
color, one might as well admit at once that, 
when all is said and done, — despite one’s 
lavish use of so-called blues and pinks and 
yellows and browns, —if one has an iris 
garden, just as surely as night follows day one 
will have a lavender garden. The blues are 
blue lavenders or blue purples, the pinks are 
pink lavenders, the browns and reds are sub- 
ordinate, and the yellows are so pitifully 
lacking that poor Shekinah bears almost the 
whole burden upon her inadequately large 
and glowing head. So there you are! But why 
not? No more beautiful or subtle color, in all 
its transmigrations from black to gray, exists. 
So let us lift up our hearts and be joyful in the 
possession of such perfection of form in a 
flower destined to bring into existence such 
varying tones of light and shade, of pallor and 
intensity, in one color. One is minded of the 
tiny theme that trickles into a great sym- 
phony and is tossed from instrument to in- 
strument, is played with and caressed and 
teased, is tried out in every tempo, is de- 
veloped from an elfin allegro sprite into a 
great, sombre, brooding andante movement — 
and finally bursts into a finale of majesty and 
triumph. So the pale glimmering lavender is 
borne into the garden on the butterfly wings 
of Princess Beatrice and plays and gambols 
through the deeper tones of Sweet Lavender 
and Miranda, with the delicate tonings of 
Mlle. Schwartz and Queen Caterina, on 
through the richer movement of Ambassadeur 
and Souvenir de Mme. Gaudichau into the 
sombreness of Valkyrie — until it finally soars 
into its finest development on the pinion wings 
of Dominion and Cardinal and Swazi. No two 
iris gardens will ever be the same, for so 
infinite are the combinations of color that each 
gardener will mix his different colors according 
to his own ideas of beauty. No two years will 
the same garden bloom alike. The perfect 
flower of one year is dwarfed and undersized 
the following season. Glowing clear colors go 
dull and muddy. So each year holds in store a 
mystery, mayhap perfection— and mayhap 
failure, but if one be the true gardener hope 
and love and interest survive the wintry blasts 
of disappointment and frustrated effort and 
spring up as perennially as do the swordlike 
leaf-blades of the iris. 

When one considers the height of iris for the 
garden one finds that few of the fine iris grow 
under two feet, while (Continued on page 341) 















WITH THIS GROUP oO} 
CHAIRS AND TABLE AT 
THE LEFT BELONGS THE 
SETTEE SHOWN AT THE 
BOTTOM OF THE PAGE, 
THE SET SELLS FOR $600 


THESE PIECES OF WOOD 
AND IRON ARE OF 
STURDY CONSTRUCTION 
AND BUILT ESPECIALLY 
FOR OUT-OF-DOOR USE. 
THE TABLE-TOP IS OF 
SLATS TO PREVENT THE 
STANDING OF WATER 


































Photographs by 
Antoinette Perrett 






FURNITURE FOR PORCH AND GARDEN 


Displayed at the Current Exhibition held by the New York Society of Landscape Architects 
at the Arden Gallery 


FOR THE LITTLE LEAD 
FROG, WHICH SELLS FOR 
$38.00, CAN BE FOUND 
MANY PLACES IN THE 
GARDEN. THE POT IS OF 
TERRA COTTA, HAND- 
TURNED, WITH ALL THE 
BEAUTY OF ITS ITALIAN 
PROTOTYPE. THERE 
ARE SEVERAL MODELS 
OF THESE JARS. THIS 
ONE IS PRICED AT $6.00 


AT THE RIGHT IS A 
CHARMING FOUNTAIN 
OF FAIENCE WHICH MAY 
BE HAD IN THE NATURAL 
COLOR, IN TERRA COTTA, 
OR GREEN, OR WITH A 
SLIP COVER OF LEAD. 
PRICE $75.00 

















THIS BENCH OF EXCELLENT PROPOR- PORTS, BALUSTERS, AND DECORATIVE 
TIONS, WITH LOW, BROAD SEAT, IS BACK, IT IS A PARTICULARLY HAND- 
AN ADAPTATION OF THE OLD DUTCH SOME AND APPROPRIATE PIECE OF 
COLONIAL SETTLE. WITH IRON SUP- FURNITURE FOR OUT-OF-DOORS r 
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THE TABLE AND CHAIR BE- THE TWO CHAIRS AND TABLE AT THE 
LOW ARE OF COLORED IRON, RIGHT, COME IN VARIOUS COLORS: 
SIMPLE IN DESIGN AND BROWN, GREEN, AND RED. THE 


ESSENTIALLY PRACTICAL. TABLE IS PRICED AT $80.00, THE 
THE CHAIR COSTs $60.00 STRAIGHT CHAIR AT $50.00, AND 
AND THE TABLE $37.00 THE ARMCHAIR AT $56.00. THE 


WALL BRACKET OF IRON IN DIFFER- 
ENT COLORS COsTs $55.00 





THIS PLANT- 
STAND, ALL OF 
IRON, IS PARTICU- 
LARLY ATTRAC- 
TIVE FOR A 
LOGGIA. IT COSTS 
THE MUFFIN-STAND BELOW $125.00 
OF IRON IN VARIOUS COL- 
ORS IS CONVENIENT FOR 
PORCH OR TERRACE. IT 
costs $32.00 





THE TANK AND BASIN AT THE LEFT 
ARE OF OLD FRENCH PEWTER MOUNT- 
ED ON WOOD. THEY MAY BE PIPED 
AND USED AS A FOUNTAIN, OR THEY 
MAY BE USED AS A WALL DECORA- 
TION WITH FLOWERS SET IN THE 
BASIN. THEY ARE PRICED AT $75.00 








THE CHAIR AT THE RIGHT 
Is A COPY OF AN OLD 
ENGLISH ONE. WITH 
STRAIGHT, SLIGHTLY 
ROUNDED LEGS, LOW, AM- 
PLE SEAT, AND DELIGHT- 
FULLY CURVED BACK, IT 
HAS AN ENGAGING CHAR- 
ACTER. ITCOSTS $85.00, 
WHILE THE TABLE WITH 
SLAT-TOP AND IRON FRAME 
costs $26.00 























SEVEN AGES OF HOME 
IIL. Athens under Pericles 
BY EDWIN BONTA 


O this was Greece! 

Joan’s heart beat faster as she realized 
that here she really was, back in the land of 
her schoolgirl dreams. She was going to have 
an opportunity to see what a home in these 
times was actually like — and her own home, 
too! As they trudged along, she could hardly 
curb her impatience. 

They lived in the fashionable Deme (or 
ward) Kollytos, just north of the Acropolis. 
It would be hard to give a more exact location, 
seeing that there were no house numbers and 
that many of the thoroughfares were not even 
named. Theirs was not much of a street at 
best — no wider than that one in Rome. And 
although the houses on either side were low 
and homelike once more, nevertheless here 
again were the same blank walls in the first 
story, and no more than occasional small 
window-openings in the story above. 
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THE PLAN OF JOAN'S HOUSE IN THE 

DEME KOLLYTOS. THE gynaikonitis — 

THEIR PART OF THE HOUSE — WITH 

ITS COURTYARD — IS SHOWN CROSS- 
HATCHED 





Not much of a street at best — for here were 
no sidewalks, no pavements. They were com- 
pelled to plod along in the mud, into which 
their sandaled feet sank as they 





GREEK WOMEN AT THEIR HOUSEHOLD 

TASKS — ALBEIT IN A MORE MONU- 

MENTAL HOUSE THAN THOSE OF THE 
ATHENS WE LOOK BACK UPON 


to prevent his running away. After him came 
Derbe, with his walking-stick. And then their 
young son, with downcast eyes, and shawl 
wrapped closely about him — like the deco- 
rous schoolboy that he was. And last of all, 
Joan, carrying all the bundles that the slave 
could not. 

She did n’t know why she was content to 
trail along after, as this incarnation of Darby 
seemed to expect; or why she submitted to 
carrying the rest of the packages while he 
traveled light. But there she was. 

That word ‘submitted’ in some way re- 
minded her of St. Paul. And it came over her 
that this must be about what he, too, had had 
in mind for wives. St. Paul was in Athens 
once, — she could n’t remember just when, — 
but if she should happen to meet him here, she 
would n’t be afraid to tell him that this kind 
of thing was now all out of date — and decid- 
edly un-Christian anyway! 

The sun shone warm on the higher walls, 
but in the shadow it was uncomfortably cold — 
just like San Francisco. She clutched at her 
mantle to pull its woolen folds more closely 
about her, and, in doing so, clumsily let fall 
into the muck underfoot one of the rolls of 
stuff she was carrying. 

As she stooped to pick it up again, Derbe 

was by her side and doing it for 








would in a New Jersey barn- 
yard. 

Nor was it so different from a 
barnyard. For there were no 
sewers in Athens, not even the 
‘kennels’ of the Elizabethan 
town. And it was the custom to 
throw everything in the way of 
refuse into the roadway at night, 
to lie there until it disintegrated, 
or was washed farther along 
by a heavy rain. 

These Hellenic houses looked 
little more ideal than did their 
streets — nothing but an endless 
succession of mud-brick walls, 
sometimes plastered, sometimes 
not. Had she not been able to 
see over the tops of them the plateau of the 
Acropolis, with the marble of its Parthenon 
and Erechtheum glistening white in the winter 
sunshine; had she not caught a glimpse down a 
side alley of the exquisitely wrought choragic 
monuments on the Street of the Tripods, she 
would have been more ready to believe that 
she was in Cairo or Bagdad. 

They had been to the shopping district — 
the Agora, Derbe called it — after new covers 
for the couches in the dining-room. For they 
were giving a dinner that evening. 

They had made their purchases and were 
returning home. Manes, the slave, led the 
procession with all the load he could well carry. 
He went first so they could watch him better, 
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JOAN SURVEYS THE 
KITCHEN OF HER HOME 


IN ATHENS. 
OF HER IS THE STOVE, 
ON WHICH ARE TWO 
CHARCOAL FIRES 


her. Nor did he upbraid her, 
= as she had been sure he would 
do. Evidently he did care for 
her, thought Joan; in his own 
Athenian way. 

But why could n’t he care for 
her in an American way? Or at 
least in an Elizabethan, or a 
Roman, way? Even in the land 
of the Czsars, her place had 
been by his side. ‘Ubi tu Gaius, 
ibi ego Gaia (Where you are 
master, there | am mistress),’ 
read the marriage ceremony of 
the Latins. Why should n’t it 
be so here? 

And it should be so before she 
was finished, resolved Joan. 

Darby’s later incarnation would have done 
anything for her — granted her anything — 
because he loved her so. This one should love 
her too, in that same way; and then — 

She realized that one opportunity, of the 
kind she desired, presented itself this very day, 
in the dinner that they were giving. They 
used to say in ‘Petcong that the way to a man’s 
heart was through his stomach. And she had 
been willing to believe this herself — when she 
saw the way the Jersey Darby had relished her 
fried chicken. As a matter of fact, she did fry 
chicken rather well, she knew. And surely 
her present Derbe would enjoy it just as much, 
if he could have the chance! 

They arrived home; and the interior of their 





IN FRONT 
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num, or granite ware, or even copper, seemed 
all to be of bronze — beautiful shapes beauti- 
fully ornamented. She had never seen such 


at last she did find a frying-pan, it proved 


house was no less disappointing to Joan than 
to be not a frying-pan at all, but a patera 


the exterior had been. No Pentelican marble 


eS 


here! No Phidian sculptures enriched its 
courts. 

Instead, the walls were 
merely sun-dried brick, — 
adobe, they ’d have called it 
in California, — a material 
so poor that burglars bur- 
rowed straight through it 
rather than break through 
the door; a material so un- 
substantial that it wasn’t 
even permitted to carry the 
weight of the roof or the 
upper floor. When a house 
was built, a wood frame was put up first, to 
take these loads, and the walls were laid be- 
tween the posts of this frame. Altogether it 
was a kind of construction no better than that 
of the Dark Ages. And yet this was Athens! 

In ‘his part’ of the house — the part their 
guests saw — these clay walls were covered 
with a stucco made of white marble dust; but 
in ‘their part’ they were left unfinished. 
(The difference between ‘his part’ of the house 
and ‘theirs’ was that while he could go any- 
where in either end anytime he chose, she 
could remain in his end only with his permis- 
sion.) 

The floors, on which they went barefoot, 
were paved with small pebbles pressed into 
the earth in patterns — the prototype of the 
mosaics she had seen in Rome. The low ceil- 
ings were dingy with soot from olive-oil lamps; 
and possibly, too, thought Joan, from the 
smoke of open fires— since there were no 
chimneys. 

But as she looked around to see how their 
house really was heated, she could find only a 
few braziers, like the one by the chest in her 
room — beautifully wrought bronze affairs, 
filled with fine gray ashes, in which glowed a 
few sticks of charcoal. 

These braziers took the chill off the air, at 
least. 

When Joan found that Derbe—it was 
strange how he ran all these things himself! — 
had engaged a professional cook from down- 
town for the occasion, she pleaded with him 
to be permitted to cook the 
fowls. 

Her idea, concerning which 
she kept her own counsel, 
was to get everything laid out 
and ready beforehand, so that 
it would be simple to return 
and do the actual frying after 
the guests were all reclined. 

So, at a word from Derbe 
the professional cook relin- 
quished to Joan the chickens 
his men had been dressing, 
and she turned them over to 
her maid, Phryne, to be cut. 

After Derbe left, Joan set 
out to find a frying-pan— 
not such an easy thing to do in the present 
confusion of kitchen and courtyard. 

What utensils she found, instead of alumi- 
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CHEST AND 





BEEN TO THE SHOPPING DISTRICT —- THE AGORA, DERBE 
CALLED IT — AND WERE RETURNING HOME WITH THEIR PURCHASES 


engaging ones. (How she wished she could 
have had them in her own white-tiled kitchen 
in Petcong!) There were caldrons, several 
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SLAVE GIRLS GETTING WATER AT THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD FOUNTAIN FOR THERE 
WAS NO OTHER ‘CITY WATER’ IN ATHENS 





of them, and saucepans, and interesting moulds 
for pastry. There were spoons with beautifully 
modeled handles, ornamented with little 
figures of men, and beasts, and birds. There 


for drinking wine and for pouring it out to the 
Gods. In fact, thought Joan, 
there were altogether too 
many different utensils and 
vessels for straining and con- 
taining that classic beverage! 
Even in America not quite so 
much thought and interest 
were expended upon it. 

But when she found that 
this wine was drunk in di- 
luted form, more than half 
water, it didn’t seem so 
bad. And when she learned 
further that it had to take the place of 
coffee, tea, cocoa, milk, —and even drink- 
ing water, — she began to understand its im- 
portance. 

Semisacred vessel or no, Joan decided that 
that patera would have to serve as a frying-pan 
-——and if she succeeded in introducing a new 
dish to the palates of Athens and brought 
honor to her husband’s house, he would 
surely forgive her any possible impiety in 
using it. 

Butter, there was none. Nor did Phryne 
even know what butter was. 

On second thought Joan questioned whether 
they could have kept it fresh if they had had it; 
for there was no refrigerator, of course. In 
their Elizabethan cottage she remembered a 
cellar below ground where it was always cool; 
and in Rome they could have kept it in the 
running water that was so plentiful. But 
here there was n’t even a well to keep it in. 
Phryne and their other maids had to fetch 
every drop of water from the neighborhood 
fountain. 

No butter! But surely there must be some 
kind of fat to fry with, thought Joan. She ’d 
look around. And at last, on an upper shelf 
of an apotheke, — a cupboard, — she found a 
jar of real lard. It was a little rancid, — no 
wonder! — but if she seasoned the chicken 
rather highly — On another shelf she found 
not only salt, but also mustard, garlic, and 
pennyroyal. With one of these she ought to be 
able to disguise its taste. 

Now she was horrified to 

















THE WOMEN’S COURTYARD, AND THE BOUDOIR, OF JOAN'S HOME. IN 
THE COURTYARD IS THE ‘TUB’ CONTAINING THE BATH WATER. AT 
PHRYNE 'S FEET STANDS THE BRAZIER, WHILE IN FRONT OF JOAN ARE THE 


A SMALL STAND OF TOILET ARTICLES 
THE FAN 


were ladles, which she found were for drawing 
wine. Still another thing, that looked like a 
colander, was for straining wine. And when 


NOT TO 


find that Phryne had cut up 
the chickens, not as she her- 
self would have done, but 
into small bits, none of them 
any bigger than a_ good 
mouthful. 

Seeing that they had no 
table knives, or forks, or 
plates, she realized that it 
had to be this way; but never- 
theless it would spoil the 
appearance of the dish when 
it was served. There was no 
getting away from that. 

And then with the lard a 
little turned too! Joan could 
have wept with exasperation. 

When she set the chicken, and the patera, 
and the lard all aside (Continued on page 344) 
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CHESTNUT. THE SHINGLES ARE STAINED 
A DARK WEATHER-BEATEN GRAY, AND 
A SOFT- THE DOOR, WINDOW FRAMES, AND 
FENCE ARE PAINTED WHITE. THE EN- 
BY THE USE OF BRICKS CLOSED TERRACE, WITH ITS GRAVEL 
GIVES AN 


THIS HOUSE COMBINES AN ATTRACTIVE 
LAYOUT, A CONVENIENT PLAN, AND A 
MOST PLEASING EXTERIOR. 
ENED, MELLOWED APPEARANCE IS GIVEN 
THE HOUSE 
KNOWN AS HARVARD ANTIQUE, WHICH PATHS AND DIRT BORDERS, 
ARE NOTED FOR THEIR VARIATION IN OPPORTUNITY FOR A SMALL DOORYARD 
COLOR AND TEXTURE, AND OF TIMBERS GARDEN, WHERE DURING THE SUMMER 
AND LAPPED BOARDS OF WEATHERED PERENNIALS ADD THEIR GAY COLOR 
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THIS HOUSE HAS NO CELLAR, BUT 
HAS AN EXCAVATED SPACE UNDER 
THE FIRST FLOOR WHICH IS HEATED 
BY LARGE COILS. A HEATER AND 
FUEL ROOM, AS THE PLAN SHOWS, 
ARE LOCATED IN THE CORNER 
BACK OF THE KITCHEN AND A FEW 
STEPS BELOW IT. THE GARAGE, 
WHICH IS SEPARATED FROM THE 
HOUSE BY TWO AUTOMATICALLY 
CLOSING FIRE DOORS, IS HEATED 
BY THE SAME HOT WATER HEATER 
THAT HEATS THE HOUSE 























A DINING ALCOVE CONNECTS 
CONVENIENTLY WITH THE 
KITCHEN, AND IS SUFFICIENTLY 
PRIVATE IN ITS RELATION TO 
THE LIVING-ROOM. A PARTICU- 
LARLY GOOD FEATURE OF THE 
PLAN IS THE SHUTTING OFF OF 
THE TWO BEDROOMS AND BATH 
AND THE STAIRWAY THAT LEADS 
TO THE SECOND FLOOR WHERE 
THERE IS SPACE FOR TWO BED- 
ROOMS AND STORAGE. EARL E. 
SANBORN, ESQ., IS THE OWNER 
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URING the last half-century the culture 

of alpine plants has won a popularity 
that grows from day to day, and there is 
scarcely a country outside of the torrid zone 
into which the flora of the snow line has not 
been introduced. In 1875, when I began to 
grow alpines for gardening purposes and 
ventured to publish the first catalogue that 
had been put out on that subject, | was con- 
sidered, here at least, as a dreamer whose 
brain was a little impaired. 

In 1884 some friends, all members of the 
Swiss Alpine Club, helped me to establish a 
special garden for the acclimatization of 
alpine plants. This was called Jardin alpin 
d’acclimatization de Genéve, and was the father 
of the garden ‘Floraire,’ which is larger and 
better situated than was the first one in the 
town. In 1889 we founded the Alpine Botanic 
Garden of Linnaea, near the Grand St. Bernard 
Hospice, 4800 feet in altitude. During the 
war | was unable to keep this up, and I gave 
it to the University of Geneva for its botan- 
ical laboratory. For thirty years we made 
very interesting investigations and experi- 
ments in this garden, high up in the Alps; 
ind now the laboratory there is frequented 
during the summer months by a large number 
of students, — many of them Americans, — 
and renders great aid to the science. 

The garden ‘Floraire’ at Chene-Bourg, 
three miles from the centre of 
Geneva, is well known and much 
visited all the year long by Ameri- 
cans, and I do not wish to describe 
it. All the alpine plants there are 
raised from seeds or by cuttings, 
and the seeds are sent all over the 
world. 

The culture of alpines is very 
popular now, especially in Anglo- 
Saxon countries. It takes equal 
rank with the development of the 
love for Alpine climbing — the 
more the climbing passion is de- 
veloped the greater is the love for 
the peculiar beauties of the Alps. 
Lovers of mountains cannot be 
insensible to the splendor of the 
alpine flora, and they try to take 





ALPINE PLANTS 


Some Notes on Their Acclimatization 


BY HENRI CORREVON 


home these beautiful plants — often without 
success. Of course, with the plant-importation 
laws of the United States the possibility of 
taking home living plants is excluded. The 
sole means of bringing to American gardens the 
beautiful flowers of the Alps lies in raising them 
from seeds. It is easy to care for the seeds of 
alpines, if one knows the proper conditions 
for their development. These I will try to 
give as well as I can. 

A light sandy soil with just enough nourish- 
ment to furnish food for the very young plants 
is of first importance. At Floraire we use the 
following mixture for the easiest ones: One 
third peat, one third loam, one third sand 
(granitic or calcareous according to the nature 
of the plant). The great majority of the 
alpines succeed in such a soil mixture. For 
the delicate ones or those that germinate with 
difficulty we use half peat and half sand. The 
vital question is to give the seeds just enough 
moisture. They must be not too wet and never 
dry. A perfect balance of moisture, of heat, 
and of light is necessary for good germination, 
and in order to achieve the proper conditions 
for the growth of the seeds the balance between 
absorption and evaporation is particularly 
necessary. This can be obtained by the use of 
Sphagnum moss. The first thing, of course, 
is to have good drainage; upon that drainage 
we put a more or less thick bed of Sphagnum. 





ABOVE IS ERITRICHIUM NANUM 
GROWING IN THE WALLS OF 
‘FLORAIRE’ IN SPHAGNUM MOSS 


AT THE LEFT IS ANDROSACE PU- 
BESCENS, A NATIVE OF THE HIGH 
ALPS 


AT THE RIGHT IS ANDROSACE IM- 

BRICATA, WHICH GROWS ON THE 

HIGHEST GRANITIC ROCKS OF THE 

ALPS, PYRENEES, AND SIERRAS OF 
SPAIN 
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This is our great secret, for successful germina- 
tion. I am often asked for our secret. Here it 
is: use Sphagnum moss. The dryer the climate 
the more Sphagnum we use. It helps the 
regular absorption of water by acting as a 
sponge which takes up the extra water, keeps 
it as long as the humidity prevails, and returns 
it to the soil when needed. Of all things used 
Sphagnum moss is the best hygrometric 
regulator. The stones, as we shall see later, 
are also good regulators. These give humidity 
in proportion to the needs, and in sowing 
seeds this is important. In a warm, dry cli- 
mate, as well as in Continental conditions, 
Sphagnum can be used mixed with the soil 
in place of turf or peat or in addition to them. 
It can then be broken up or sifted. 

For small seeds like saxifrage and sedum 
we use half peat or turf, and half sand. The 
seeds must then be barely covered with soil, 
or just pressed in with a board, and much 
care must be taken not to wash them out when 
watering. For a seed bed, take pots, pans, or 
boxes and put them in a cold-frame or in any 
cool and partially shaded place. Keep moder- 
ately but regularly wet. If possible use snow 
in order to accelerate the germination and to 
help it. The hardest seeds germinate like 
weeds if treated as follows: Let them lie three 
or four hours in melting snow; then sow them 
in the pots. Place these pots in a cellar or cold 
room and cover them with hard 
snow. The seeds may remain for 
weeks under this cover of snow. 
Then take them out and quickly 
put them in a warm room, cover- 
ing them with melting snow. 
Keep at a temperature of 70°, if 
possible. The snow, melting rap- 
idly, acts as an electrical force 
upon the germination and every 
grain of seed — even old and hard 
—comes up. With that method 
we have had good results here 
with the most difficult seeds, even 
old ones. 

In our cold countries the best 
time to sow alpines is the autumn. 
The early spring is very good, too. 
For hot (Continued on page 350) 
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THE SEMICIRCULAR ARCADE OF CYPRESSES AT THE END OF THE MAIN GARDEN. THE 
PATHS ARE LAID WITH A RUSTIC MOSAIC, WHILE DWARF BOX EDGES THE TURF STEPS 


THE VILLA GAMBERAIA 


MONG the many interesting sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century country-seats 
remaining near Florence, the Villa Gamberaia 
stands unrivaled in its especial appeal to the 
affections of many garden-lovers. It is perhaps 
the most complete expression of early domestic 
landscape design, in this neighborhood, that 
still remains intact. Time has only mellowed 
its beauty, and no discordant innovations have 
been allowed to mar its harmonious ensemble. 
True to accepted Renaissance principles, 
here, evidently, the environment has been 
treated as of almost more importance than the 
house, in working out the scheme. Not ex- 
ceptionally the casino or country-house pre- 
sented a severely simple appearance and its 
interior decoration seemed extremely austere, 
while the accompanying pleasure-grounds 
were filled with joyous ornamentation. Too 
often the reverse is the case in America. One 
reason for devoting so much attention to the 
open-air living-rooms may have been that the 
Italian climate has always made out-of-door 


An Old Tuscan Uilla near Florence 


BY ROSE STANDISH NICHOLS 


life attractive at all seasons of the year. Dur- 
ing winter and part of spring and autumn the 
badly heated apartments indoors, with their 
massive stone walls and deeply embrasured 
windows, are damp and cold, while outside in 
the garden the air may be warmed by floods of 
sunshine. In summer, when every blind must 
be closed as a protection against the scorching 
rays of the sun, no cooling breezes can make 
their way into the dwelling before nightfall. 
So while the weather is hot, nothing is more 
refreshing than to linger beneath the closely- 
interwoven branches of a dense grove, or in the 
dark recesses of an underground niche where 
the spray from a fountain tempers the atmos- 
phere. Sunny parterres, shady bosquets, and 
cool grottoes are therefore not 
luxuries as in America, since they add so 
greatly to comfort. 

The Villa Gamberaia 
acres, lying on terraces above the picturesque 
little hill-town of Settignano. In this small 
space are comprised a casino, three or four 


considered 


covers only three 
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gardens, two groves, and a long grass alley 
prolonging a bowling-green. Near the casino 
is a chapel, and not far away is an old studio. 
Then there is a lemon-house with small build- 
ings adjoining it, and on the outskirts of the 
property is an old vineyard. Breadth and 
simplicity characterize the main outlines of the 
composition, while it is marked by the rhyth- 
mic accentuation that gives such swing to the 
architecture of the baroque period. The sepa- 
rate divisions were planned to contrast with 
each other, and differences of level add to the 
effect of variety besides increasing the appar- 
ent extent of the grounds. 

A short driveway between tall evergreen 
hedges leads from the well-guarded gateway 
to the mansion. It is a dignified oblong struc- 
ture, with cream-colored walls of stucco and a 
red-tiled roof. Widespreading eaves betoken 
its Tuscan origin. Ornamentation is confined 
to the stonework strengthening the four cor- 
ners and to the openings for the lower windows. 
At each of the corners nearest the entrance 











THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THE WATER GARDEN AS SEEN FROM THE ROOMS OF THE HOUSE — ACTUALLY SHORTER 


THAN IT APPEARS IN THE PHOTOGRAPH. 


CYPRESS HEDGES ENCLOSE MOST OF THE 


4 
GARDEN, BUT FROM THE LONG ALLEE AT THE LEFT IS A GLORIOUS VIEW OF FLORENCE 


are a pair of massive arches that bring down the 
height of the house. One connects it with the 
chapel; the other provides a passageway, de- 
scending by a spiral stairway concealed in the 
terminal pier, to the ground. Apart from these 
unusual appendages, added much later, the 
fagade has been hardly altered since the close 
of the sixteenth century. 

On three sides of the house a walk of flagged 
stone is laid between the building and the 


greensward covering the encompassing terrace. 
A low parapet confines the outer edge of the 
terrace and provides a footing for stone dogs, 
looking like solemn sentinels, and_ boldly 
modeled urns. From this platform is an ex- 
tensive view overlooking a vast plain threaded 
by the waters of the Arno and bounded by 
rising tiers of hills. Florence lies stretched like 
a rich, thickly piled carpet in the centre of the 
immense panorama. 





THE GROTTO-LIKE GARDEN THAT IS EVERY INCH BAROQUE IN STYLE 


Long ago at the south there were rectangular 
beds of herbs and vegetables intermingled with 
roses centring on a circular fish-pond. The 
immediate predecessors of the present owner 
turned this plot of ground into the existing 
water-garden, an oblong about seventy-five 
feet wide and one hundred and fifty feet in 
length, not counting the semicircle terminat- 
ing the farther end. In each quarter is a long 
pool of shallow water and in the centre is a 
round pool that may indicate the site of the 
former fish-pond, since it is nearer one end of 
the garden than the other and causes the 
cross-path to divide the garden into unequal 
parts. Narrow borders, filled chiefly with iris 
and standard roses, flank the main walk, which 
is paved with small pebbles forming a rustic 
mosaic of simple design. Pyramidal yews and 
pink-flowering oleanders clipped into huge 
balls cast clear-cut shadows and prevent the 
design from becoming monotonous. A_ high 





THE VIEW TOWARD THE GROTTO. ON 
THE LEFT IS THE OLD STUDIO 


wall of very old cypresses shuts out the western 
view, while on the east a row of tub-shaped, 
broad-leaved evergreens half conceals the ad- 
jacent bowling-green. At the farthest end tall 
cypresses have been trained over an iron frame- 
work to form a semicircular arcade that is 
reflected in still another pool. The semicircle 
is also accentuated by beveled turf edged with 
dwarf box, an ingenious method of strengthen- 
ing the contour and giving it scale. 

Parallel with the water-garden lies a bowl- 
ing-green. Thirty feet wide and about one 
hundred and fifty feet long, it is covered with 
turf that somehow gives the impression of 
being centuries old and disproves the common 
assertion that grass has no place in Italian 
pleasure-grounds. One end is closed by a 
balustrade with posts supporting miniature 
obelisks and, in the centre, a statue of Diana 
boldly enough modeled to be effective when 
seen from a distance. A high retaining-wall, 
showing traces of having been covered with 
frescoed panels, flanks the farther side ot the 













bowling-green. It is prolonged by a grass alley 
running past the house, the chapel, andthestudio 
to the lower part of the place. Here it ends ina 
small garden, in front of a large niche that im- 
pressively terminates the vista, six hundred feet 
long, extending the entire length of the grounds. 

Through aniron grille opposite the front door 
of the house is the entrance to a shady enclo- 
sure deeply sunk in a cleft of the hillside and 
looking like an unroofed grotto. Here baroque 
influence has been allowed full swing. Spongy 
lumps of artificial stone veneer the high walls, 
semblances of stalactites or frozen icicles cling 
to the balusters, and there are niches, tufted 
with maidenhair fern, sheltering fountains and 
the naive statues peculiar to this period. 
Down the centre extends a long, narrow, box- 
edged bed filled in spring with many-colored 
tulips, and later with masses of annuals. 

Two of these divisions contain plantations 
of gnarled ilexes. They were set out irregularly 
and traversed by winding paths as was custom- 
ary in the baroque period. The idea was to 
make the ‘bosco’ a shady wilderness in con- 
trast to the sunny gardens with their straight 
walks and symmetrical flowerbeds. 

The oldest garden lies on this terrace above 
the house. It is enclosed partly by a low para- 
pet, heightened at regular intervals to support 
stone urns and large flowerpots of terra cotta, 
glazed white, and partly by a simple lemon- 
house and other unpretentious structures. 
The four compartments composing the parterre 
have each a central panel framed by narrow 
borders, a very old form of layout difficult to 
improve upon. Although the ground is now 
devoted, for lack of other space, chiefly to 
vegetables, doubtless it was originally intended 
for ornamental plants. These are now re- 
stricted to flowerpots lining the paths, stand- 
ing on stone pedestals in the beds, or decorat- 
ing the parapet. In the centre is the usual 
circular fountain with a stone coping. Op- 
posite the ends of one of the main paths are 
luxuriant oleanders covered with masses of 
camellia-like flowers. About their trunks are 
round grass seats held in place by retaining 
walls like those seen in medizval paintings. 

Gamberaia was first mentioned in thirteenth- 
century records and has since then passed 
through the hands of several different families. 
In 1592 it was bought by Giovanni Gamberelli, 
who probably built the studio, besides greatly 
improving both house and grounds. Early in 
the eighteenth century it became one of the 
estates of the Capponi family, and they added 
more fountains and statuary. More recently, 
for many years, it belonged to Princess Ghika, 
sister of Queen Natalie of Serbia, and to her 
American friend, Miss Blood, who carefully 
preserved its ancient loveliness and added the 
charming water-garden, possibly suggested by 
those in the Boboli Gardens and at the Villa 
Lante. The present owner is another Ameri- 
can, deeply conscious of her responsibilities as 
the guardian of a ‘national monument,’ as it 
has been classed by the Italian government. 
Although the grounds are never open to the 
public, once in a while admission can be 
obtained upon written application. 
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THE OLDEST GARDEN OF ALL. NOTICE 

THE STONE CURBS EDGING THE FLOWER 

BEDS, AND THE METHOD OF DECORATING 

THE RETAINING WALL AND THE WALL OF 

THE LEMON HOUSE IN THE DISTANCE. THE 

GARDENER’'S COTTAGE ADJOINS THIS LEMON 
HOUSE 


LOOKING THROUGH THE CENTRAL ARCH 
OF THE CYPRESS SEMICIRCLE ACROSS THE 
WATER GARDEN TOWARD THE HOUSI 




















BY MARY P. 





MONTH BY MONTH 
IN THE GARDEN 


CUNNINGHAM 











To do in March 


1. Begin to uncover the garden when the snowdrops bloom. 

2. Plant hardy annual seeds such as sweet peas, annual larkspur, annual 
lupine, and so forth, in open ground. 

3. Plant vegetable seeds outside: beet, carrot, Swiss chard, kohl-rabi, onion, 
parsley, parsnip, early potato, pea, radish, salsify, spinach, turnip, chives, 
asparagus, rhubarb, horseradish. 

4. Plant seeds of half-hardy annuals such as zinnia, calendula, and aster in 
the frames. 

5. Harden-off early planted seedlings by moving from house to frames. 

6. Plant perennials from now on. 

7. Spray hollyhock, larkspur, aconite, and phlox with Bordeaux mixture 
for mildew every ten days from the time the first shoots appear above ground. 
Regular spraying at this season is better than spraying in July. 

8. Plant forced bulbs outside in the shrub borders when through blooming. 

g. Force rhubarb plants by covering with half barrel. 

10. Do not uncover evergreens too soon. Drying March winds and sun are 
worse for them than winter cold. 

11. Prune evergreens at end of month. Do not cut beyond current growths. 

12. Finish pruning trees and finish grafts before sap begins to be vigorous. 

13. Prune shrubs which bloom late, such as hydrangea. Do not prune 
early-blooming shrubs such as forsythia until after blooming. Shrubs do not 
necessarily need pruning every year. 

14. Give lilacs a top-dressing of rotted manure this month or next. They 
respond to rich food. 

15. Prune hardy roses. Leave tender roses until danger of frost is past. 

16. Plant deciduous trees, shrubs, and vines as soon as the ground can be 
worked. 

17. Start an asparagus bed. 

18. Top-dress the lawn with bone-meal or a good commercial fertilizer. 

19. Lift cover of frame on fair days, but keep covered at night. 


Transplanting Oaks 


Oaks are among the trees hard to transplant, though once established they 
are not difficult. 

Small trees are of course simpler than large. In any case use nursery 
transplanted stock, and do not keep it out of the ground longer than necessary. 
Bring some soil from the hole in which the tree was growing before. Use six 
to twelve inches of inverted sod cut up in the bottom of the hole, then good 
loam mixed with loam brought with the tree. Plant firmly, and stake and 
mulch for the first year at least and keep free from weeds. 

The oak root-system is meagre at best and it is important that this does not 
dry out or get hurt in any way. If the roots are comparatively good cut back 
each branch at planting but leave the leader and some active buds on each 
branch to start the growth. Keep the framework shapely, if possible. If the 
root-system is poor or dry, cut back more severely, even to the dormant buds 
if necessary. 

The red and scarlet are both fairly quick growing, long-lived, and first-class 
trees in every way. 


Forsythias a 








The green-stemmed forsythia (viridissima) is the one first used in our 
gardens. It is an erect stiff bush about eight feet high, with light green stems 
and greenish yellow flowers with narrow petals. It is less attractive in shape 
and flower than the two former and blooms a week later. It needs no 
pruning. All forsythias are of easy culture and like rich deep loam. 

Bouquets in March may include pussy willows, alder and hazel catkins, 
and the yellow flowers of spicebush. 


Making an Annual Garden 


An all-annual garden is a great blessing in a northern climate where the 
spring is late and the season short, or at the seashore where one does not go 
until July. It has these advantages: the flowers can be picked and yet bloom 
again, and the garden can be full of color during the whole season provided 
successive sowings are made of some annuals, such as mignonette and 
Shirley poppy. 

The annual garden can also be planned as a picture, that is, as a whole and 
not as a series of different beds with nothing in common. It needs a back- 
ground or setting. If the flowers are enclosed by a hedge or some sort of frame 
they will tell more as a picture. 

Use tall flowers at the back, then medium sized and low in front. Now and 
then a tall plant or two may be brought forward, especially a plant of branch- 
ing habit. Tall-growing annuals are not plentiful. We have early and late 
cosmos and annual vines such as cobaea, sweet pea, morning-glory, scarlet 
runner bean. Sunflower and castor-oil bean are too coarse for the normal- 
sized garden. The small annual sunflower (Cucumerifolius) is, however, only 
about three feet high and has a good pale yellow color. Dahlias, especially 
small singles, nicotine spider plant, Helichrysum, malope are all compara- 
tively tall. 

Color and color combinations become the problem in the annual garden 
and one can disregard succession of bloom. The combinations resolve them- 
selves into two general types; the scheme which includes red and orange and 
yellow but omits magenta, and the scheme which accepts magenta and laven- 
der but rejects red and generally orange. 

Flowers with gray foliage or small mistlike flowers, like babysbreath, are 
harmonizing elements in any scheme. White marguerites with their grayish 
foliage have the same function, as have also verbena, stock, statice (used as an 
annual) gilia, alyssum, arctotis, and especially the tall and dwarf dusty-blue 
ageratum. . 

To extend the bloom in the fall it is well to include some frost-resistant 
annuals such as pansy, marigold, calendula, California poppy, gilia, stock, 
pinks, ageratum, phlox, geranum, and so forth. 


Combinations of Annuals 


1. Shirley poppy with babysbreath and mignonette in front. 

2. California poppies and Blue Perfection ageratum and Davenport dark 
purple petunias. 

3. Clumps of blue bachelor-buttons alternating with clumps of zinnias 
(colors kept separate), or alternating with Shirley poppies or with coreopsis. 

4. Maroon or rose and light pink scabiosa with blue laceflower. 

5. Erysimum and salvia Bluebeard. 

6. Browallia with pansies in front. 

7. Red and orange nemesia with blue butterfly larkspur. 





Weeping forsythia (suspensa) and its variety Forsythia sus- 
pensa fortunei (Fortune) are the most common. Weeping 
forsythia may be used to hang over an arbor as a vine, or it 
may be used in free masses where the pendulous branches inter- 
weave and support themselves. 

Its variety, Fortune, is more erect and arches, but is not 
pendulous. This is often wrongly sold as suspensa. 


Weeping and Fortune often have trifoliate leaves. Both may 
be cut back when the flowers are over. 

Border forsythia (intermedia) is a general name for many 
hybrids. It blooms after suspensa and before viridissima. Its 
varieties, pallida and primulina, both have pale yellow flowers 
and are very popular. Intermedia has more purplish foliage 
than the others and the leaf is often trifoliate. This forsythia 
needs no pruning. 








Forsythia suspensa 


8. Pale yellow calendula and blue ageratum (tall variety). 

g. Lavatera with blue lupine and pale pink Eschscholtzia. 

1o. Annual larkspur, blue, lavender, and pink, in masses 
together. 


For Annual Accent — in Pots 


1. Zinnias in pots painted black. 

2. Sweet peas trained to a pole three feet high in eight-inch 
pots, at intervals down the front of the border, for height. 

3. Geraniums in tubs — use clear red. 

4. White marguerites, one to a pot. 

5. Groups of Rosy Morn petunias in large pots — graceful 
and luxuriant. 








If you have questions about plants or planting that you do not find answered on this page, write 
to Miss Cunningham at 8 Arlington Street, Boston, enclosing a self-addressed stamped envelope 
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It has always been so 
Youcannot help but feel it—in the warmth of their 
welcome ... in the quiet charm of each room... 
in the things about you that so thoroughly belong. 
7 , Thoughtful hospitality! 

re And then a gracious hostess comes to lead you 
te / | [ A) away to a divine dinner—to a table that scintil- 
lates with the beauty and brilliance of genuine 

sterling silver. And again, you feel it. 
Faultless Hospitality! po 
STERLING SILVERSMITHS GUILD OF AMERICA 





| o \ 
Lis UV) 


~more can not be said 








The guests of Peter Faneuil, patriot of Boston, % 
were served after-dinner coffee from this beau- 
tiful old pot which, of course, was genuine 
sterling silver—solid silver through and through. 
While it may be seen at Boston Museum, others 
even more beautiful can be had atyour jeweler’s. 











THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


HOME BUILDERS SERVICE BUREAU 


eA Plot Plan for a Corner Lot 



































HE plot plan at the 

right was made for a 
corner lot on which had 
been built our ‘Colonial 
House’ — one of the stock 
house-plans for which we 
have complete working- 
drawings for sale. We were 
asked to place the garden 
and service yard and to 
show the general planting of 
the grounds. 


A study of the plan and 
perspective sketch will show 
the segregated service parts 
and the attractive passage, 
under the grape arbor at the 
side of the garage, to the 
vegetable garden —all con- 
veniently near the kitchen. 


The garden is placed, as 
it should be, back of the 
house, where it is further 
made private by boundary 
planting. A small flat pool 
with paved border is placed 
at the end of a path which 
connects with the porch. 


Such plants as_ lilacs, 
spirea, honeysuckle, and 
white birch, which are shown 
as border planting, definitely 
repeat the character of the 
house, while the terrace in 
front; enclosed in an ac- 
centing hedge, serves to 
bring the house close to 
the ground. 





WHEN IN TROUBLE 


about any question of 
building, furnishing, 
or planting, write The 
Home Builders’ Serv- 
ice Bureau. Send for 
its new illustrated cir- 
cular and learn what 
it can do for you. 
Address 
THE HOME BUILDERS’ 


SERVICE BUREAU 


8 Arlington Street 
Boston 17, Mass. 
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UTMOST LUXUR 





Luxury, in the new Chrysler Imperial, is by no 
means only the obvious luxury of rare beauty and 
gorgeous appointments. Of course, it is all of 
those, and in addition, the rarer luxury newly 
created by sheer engineering ability out of the 
soundest of all time-proven engineering principles. 


For in this car, inspired originality and untram- 
meled imagination have brought new results out 
of commonplace things. 


It was so when the first Chrysler two years ago 
changed the entire trend of this great industry 
toward Chrysler design in the medium-priced field. 


Once again, existing conceptions must be re- 
formed, this time in the field of costly, cumber- 
some Cars. 


From now on, fine car performance must be mea- 
sured by this new Chrysler standard—perform- 
ance that comprehends a great increase in horse- 
power, in speed capacity, and in every phase and 
detail of road ease. 


Engineering Has Created 
New Luxury 


When you ride in the Chrysler Imperial—and only 
then—you realize the luxury of motoring when 
the engine is so insulated from both running gear 
and body, by resilient blocks of live rubber, that 
there is no power pulsation apparent. 


The engine is so finely balanced, so symmetrically 
designed, and operates with such vibrationless 
smoothness that it seems as if nothing further 
would be accomplished in this direction. 


The most costly cars—which are the only com- 
parison for the new Chrysler Imperial—will all 
seem deplorably sluggish after you have ridden 
in this latest Chrysler creation, for its vitality and 
flexibility, its 92 horse-power and its speed of 80 
miles and more, are qualities to make you marvel 
as well as to delight you. 


The new Chrysler Imperial is literally as fine as 
money can build, in its luxurious body types as 
well as its unprecedented performance. 


All Chrysler closed body designs are created by 
Chrysler engineers, and executed by Fisher. 


Che New 





AS FINE AS 
MONEY CAN BUILD 


UTMOST LUXURY 
FOR 2 to’7 PASSENGERS 


8o 
MILES PER HOUR 


Q2 
HORSE-POWER 











From the radiator on through the hood and body, 
the roof and fenders, all the lines flow together 
into an ensemble of captivating beauty, which is 
totally new, totally different and yet distinctively 
Chrysler. 

The car is low. Its exquisite grace gives the im- 
pression of fleetness, and at the same time there is 
the impression of rugged stability and tremendous 
strength. 


In such a car, you expect the finest in the obvious 
things like upholstery, furnishings and fittings, 
and you get it in the Chrysler Imperial, where 
most of the interior equipment has been produced 
to Chrysler’s exclusive design. 


No Chassis Lubrication 
—A Great Contribution 


When you drive the Chrysler Imperial there will 
be no sense of sharp jolts or being thrown no 
matter how rough the going. You never have had 
such an experience in a motor car. 


This delightful surprise is the result of an engi- 
neering advance that not only means better spring 
mounting, greater ease, absolute silence in spring 
operation, and the minimum of road sounds, but 


the elimination of chassis lubrication —an invalu- 
able improvement. 


Chrysler engineers have eliminated all spring 
shackles, shackle bolts and bushings which in even 
the costliest cars are prone to wear and become 
noisy and which must be frequently lubricated. 


They anchor the springs in blocks of resilient live 
rubber which envelop and cushion the spring ends 
and which never require lubrication. 


Spring leaf lubrication also is eliminated by tailored 
spring covers, which retain the lubricant so that 
it functions for thousands of miles. 


Nor is lubrication required for the hydraulic four- 
wheel brakes, which were pioneered by Chrysler 
engineers two years ago. Time has only served to 
demonstrate the braking satisfaction and efficiency 
of the Chrysler hydraulic system. 


Chrysler’s Advanced 


Engineering Features 


Chrysler engineers have developed an electric 
fumer, controlled from the dash, which instantly 
vaporizes the fuel for starting in cold weather. 
Furthermore, by a simple control on the dash, all 
the exhaust heat can be diverted directly against 
the intake manifold from the moment of starting, 
enabling the engine to reach operating efficiency 
without spitting and sputtering. 


An air-cleaner excludes road dust and grit from 
the engine; a gasoline-filter of Chrysler design 
keeps the carburetor free from water and dirt; 
the carburetor is equipped with a simple but 
precise adjusting device, the first of its kind and 
exclusively Chrysler; and an oil-filter, original 
with Chrysler, cleanses all the motor oil as the 
engine runs. 


As fine as money can build—the utmost in 
luxury — 


The highest ideal has been reached—an ideal that 
hitherto was associated only with cars of the cost- 
liest type from Europe and America and which, 
even at any price, lack the great fundamentals of 
performance which now make the new Chrysler 
Imperial supremely luxurious. 


Any of the more than 4000 Chrysler dealers will 
gladly give you a demonstration. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL 











THREE TYPES OF FLORIDA GARDENS 


As Shown by Examples in Northern, Central, and Southern Parts 


\ 4 THEN one realizes that 

Florida is a very large 
state, that its soil varies from sand 
and clay to rich alluvial, that its 
climate is influenced by its 4400 
square miles of inland lake water, 
and its long and double coast line, 
it is easily seen that no general 
description will answer for its 
garden expression. 

The state stretches four hun- 
dred and fifty miles north and 
south, and almost as much east 
and west. It lies farther south 
than any part of Europe, and is in 
the same latitude as Egypt, Pales- 
tine, and the southern part of 
China. Nevertheless, and not- 
withstanding the temperate — 
aye, tropical — sound of all this, 
that part of Florida comprising 
the panhandle, and including the 
cities of Tallahassee, Monticello, 
Pensacola, and Marianna, is well 
acquainted with vigorous winter 
shivers. 

This, the longest settled and 
inhabited third of the state, 
still has left a few of those real 
old-time gardens which have 
never known the kindly care and 
direction of a landscape architect, 
but simply have occurred! They 
were planned merely to fit the 
exigencies of a given space at 
hand; a long walk from front gate 
to the front door; another around 
one side to the vegetable garden, 
and around the other to the sta- 
bles; perhaps another from the 
back door to smokehouse and 
dairy, and to the well with its 
sweep or windlass. Given these 
necessary thoroughfares, the spaces 
between them and the _ picket 
fences were filled in with geometri- 
cal designs, or diamonds, stars, 
and half-moons, with up-ended 
bricks, outlining a border — may- 
be of boxwood, or more often of 
long masses of jenquils, narcissus, 
and daffodils, left there from long 
vear to year, increasing always in 
richness and bloom, and seldom 
disturbed, except ‘to divide with 
the neighbors.’ Within these 
prim beds cre giant trees of camel- 
lias of several varieties bearing a 
wealth of their exquisite waxen 
blossoms in the early months of 
the year: Osmanthus fragrans, the 
beloved sweet-olive, diffusing the 
most delicious of all garden per- 
fumes above the masses of blue vio- 
lets at its feet; Michelia fuscata, the 


BY SUSAN BOUCHELLE WIGHT 

















THE THREE PHOTOGRAPHS ON THIS PAGE ARE OF THE GARDEN 

OF MRS. ARTHUR CUMMER IN JACKSONVILLE. LONG EXPERI- 

MENTATION HAS NARROWED DOWN THE NUMBER OF PLANTS 

USED IN THIS GARDEN TO THOSE WHICH ARE MOST DEPENDABLE 
FOR THE LOCALITY 





AROUND THE BOUNDARIES IS A WONDERFUL PLANTING OF 
MIXED PALMS, ALL HARDY IN THIS PART OF THE STATE 





co ee s 
Photographs from J. Horace McFarland ©. 

THROUGH A RUSTIC PERGOLA IS A VIEW OF THE ST. JOHNS 
RIVER, WHICH LIES AT THE FOOT OF THE GARDEN 
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fragrant banana-shrub, and some 
veritable trees of the roses Mal- 
maison, Luxembourg, —and surely 
some strong and sturdy Maréchal 
Niels, with their smell of ripe 
peaches. 

This collection was rather a 
sine qua non of the really fine 
old-time garden, and added to 
it were the spireas, deutzias, 
flowering almond, and quince, 
lilies in great variety, and azaleas 
glorious to behold. In the old 
times it was a point of house- 
wifely pride to see that all her 
walks were kept as white and 
hard as possible, and guiltless of 
so much as a spear of grass. This 
was usually done by the negro 
children with their ‘brush- 
brooms’ of the gallberry, and 
often, by way of discipline, the 
young children of the ‘big house’ 
did a turn. When, as has often 
occurred recently, the writer hears 
some one dilating on the value of 
the native gallberry as a garden 
material, she has a quiet chuckle 
of demur, as she recalls some 
Saturday afternoons very long 
ago when she wielded that same 
gallberry with efficiency in brush- 
brooms, or else had her flagging 
energies stimulated with a limber 
twig of the same. These precious 
old garden spots are but few now- 
adays, and, except for their old- 
fashioned design, are not in the 
least distinctively Floridian, be- 
cause their component plant-ma- 
terials may be found in many 
other southern states. It is only 
as one approaches the Atlantic 
coast, and advances southward, 
that the real differences appear. 

In Jacksonville, where the gar- 
den interest is vivid, varied, and 
most intelligent, there is more or 
less of a combined showing of the 
old and the new, the more hardy, 
and the near-exotic. Some of the 
spring-flowering bulbs,  spireas, 
camellias, sweet olives, banana- 
shrubs, jasmines, and azaleas grow 
well there, as do many of the lily 
family, and one may see also the 
advance guard of the more color- 
ful effects of the tropics. This 
combination is admirably repre- 
sented in the home grounds of 
Mrs. Arthur Cummer, a strip two 
hundred feet in width, extending 
from the beautifully shaded Riv- 
erside Avenue to the banks of the 
Saint Johns river. At first sight, 
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LINED HOUSES MAKE COMFORTABLE 
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HOMES 








10° below Zero and a 50-mile Gale 
Yet This Cork Lined House 
Was 72° Throughout 


EN below zero is cold. Adda 50-mile 

wind and how many houses do you 
think could be kept at a comfortable 
temperature? Could yours? 


Yet Dr. Jas. W. W. Walker’s home in 
Auburn, N. Y., was comfortable in this 
kind of weather—72 degrees throughout. 
(Read his letter at the right.) The house 
is a remodeled 13-room structure, set 
on high ground in the full sweep of the 
wind. Furthermore, the heating boiler is 
the same one that was in the original 
8-room house, 31% smaller than would 
ordinarily be used in a home of this size. 


But Dr. Walker’s house is lined with 
Armstrong’s Corkboard. That is why it 
is so easily heated. That is why an 
“undersized” plant keeps it comfortably 
and uniformly warm. The cork lining in 
the walls and ceilings holds the heat in- 
side the house. 


Easy heating and uniform heating are 
by no means the only benefits that 
result from insulating a house with 
Armstrong’s Corkboard. The cork- 
lined house is much less drafty. It 


Branches in the Principal Cities 


Armstrong's 


Nonpareil 


Corkboard Insulation 


Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off. 


holds its heat when the fire is banked 
for the night and warms up quickly in 
the morning. And the same insulation 
that keeps furnace heat inside in winter 
keeps the sun’s heat outside in summer. 
It is a much cooler house upstairs and 
down. 


Furthermore, the comfort of the cork- 
lined house is also an economy. A much 
smaller plant supplies ample heat, as in 
Dr. Walker’s house, and of course burns 
much less fuel, a saving that quickly pays 
for the insulation. Armstrong’s Corkboard 
is not expensive and is easily erected in 
any type of house. 


You can’t afford to build an uninsu- 
lated house. Investigate Armstrong’s 
Corkboard. It insures you comfort. It 
saves you money. Mail the coupon for 
further information. Armstrong Cork & 
Insulation Company (Division of Arm- 
strong Cork Company), 163 Twenty-fourth 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. Canadian office, 
McGill Building, Montreal, Quebec. 
In London, Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Limited, Sardinia House, 
Kingsway, W. C. 2. 


) 
% 
~ Armstrong Cork & Insulation Company, ‘eg 
A. 





A Heatproof Lining for Walls and Roofs 




















AUBURN, NEW YORK 
December 28, 1925, 


Armstrong Cork & 

Insulation Company, 

Rochester, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

It may be of interest to you to 
read the enclosed newspaper 
clipping in today’s ‘‘Citizen,”’ 
stating that yesterday was the 
coldest [Dec. 27th] on record in 
Auburn: the temperature was 
10° below zero accompanied by 
a 50-mile gale of wind. It will be 
further of interest to know that 
my house was perfectly comfort- 
able, maintaining an average 
temperature of 72° throughout 
the house. 

I feel this is as good a test as 
could be desired by anyone. 
Thanks to Armstrong’s Cork- 
board, my house is all that can 
be desired from the standpoint 
of warmth. 

Yours truly, 


we by, rather ly,%, 











163 TWENTY-FOURTH ST., PITTSBURGH, P: 
or MCGILL BLDG., MONTREAL, QUEBEC 

ENTLEMEN— You may send me complete in- 

formation about the insulation of dwellings 


with Armstrong's Corkboard. 
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THIS PHOTOGRAPH OF A GARDEN IN CEN- 
TRAL FLORIDA SHOWS THE USE OF COCOS 


PLUMOSA, WHICH ONLY BEGINS TO BE 
HARDY IN THIS LOCALITY 


the place immediately suggests dignity, re- 
pose, and mellowness, for there is a look 
of established comfort in the Elizabethan 
brick and timber, set well back 
within the embrace of mighty oaks, and 
tied to the ground with a fine planting of 
evergreens. In the early springtime a cloud of 
white hovers in a soft drift about a large and 
unusually lovely dogwood tree, and the limits 
of the place are marked by a wonderful plant- 
ing of mixed palms. The varieties employed 
are worthy of note, because they were chosen 
for their reliable hardiness, and they comprise 
Cycas revoluta, Trachycarpus excelsa, Latania 
commersont, Phoenix canariensis, Phoenix rec- 
linata, Phoenix sylvestris, Rhapidophyllum bhys- 
trix, Sabal palmetto, and Washingtonia robusta. 
Ground-covers of ivy, of Ophiopogon japonicus, 
Zamia integrifolia, and in the wintertime Ital- 
ian rye, complete a restful setting of green, 
lovely at every season of the year. 

As one descends the flight of steps to a lower 
terrace, lying along the shining waters of the 
Saint Johns, one definitely steps into the new 
and colorful. Side by side, in a perfect picture, 
are a broad sweep of velvet sward and a well- 
planned formal garden, both of them outlined 
and merged into their respective backgrounds 
by graceiul shrubbery and 
hedges. A long process of experimentation has 
narrowed down the number of materials em- 
ployed in this garden to those most depend- 


house of 


well-trimmed 


able for its location, with the emphasis rather 
on permanent beauty than the fleeting glory of 
annuals. These and certain perennials are 
used only among the shrubbery here and there 
for their touches of color, and are placed in- 
conspicuously in a plot set apart for cutting, 
while the beds they once graced are now planted 
solidly with azaleas. Space has been provided 
for roses, and a long border, outlined with 
Leucojum, or snowflakes, is filled with choice 
bulbs, varieties of Hemerocallis, Crinum gigan- 
feum, agapanthus, amaryllis, and ixia, and 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


German, white, and other iris, which are here 
being tested out, if perchance they may be- 
Tall clumps of 
grasses lend grace, and a rustic pergola covered 
with wisteria and the climbing pink Cherokee 
makes a curving frame for the water view. 
The brick walls of the garden are thickly 
draped with Ficus repens, dainty Solanum, and 
jasmine, and another touch tying this new- 
world beauty spot with the older thought is 
the wall fountain wreathed about with the 
lovely Thunbergia grandiflora. Set in a most 
interesting background of mosaic from Italy, 
the fountain itself is an old bronze mask re- 
cently dredged up from the bed of the Thames, 
and undoubtedly dating back to the time of 
Inigo Jones. Such a garden as this is practi- 
cally independent of the vagaries of Florida 
climate, is always beautiful, and is especially 
suitable for the family that spends a large 
part of the summer elsewhere. 

When it comes to consideration of a mid- 
Florida garden, one expects somewhere a 


come adapted to Florida. 


broad glimpse of lake water, since in that sec- 
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W. A. Fishbaugh 
TWO VIEWS OF PLANTING NEAR MIAMI. 
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tion the ideal home-site is on the shores of 
some mirror-like silver sheen of water. One of 
the most beautiful is the home-placing of Mrs. 
E. H. Brewer at Winter Park, in Orange 
County. At this estate, the hardier palms are 
set forth in a matchless avenue of Phoenix 
canariensis near the entrance way, and aug- 
mented with frequent specimens of the rare 
and tender kinds here and there throughout 
the extensive grounds. Down in the ‘jungle,’ 
where hundreds of azaleas bloom for months 
at a time in a woodland spot devoted to them, 
some of the finest specimens of Cocos plumosa 
are found. Quite young trees, the conditions 
are so perfect that they have attained a majes- 
tic height already, and the plumed grace of 
their long fronds is glorious. Driving through 
this unexpected splendor, one is tempted to 
tarry long; but along the lake shore, where 
other palms are massed, and where, looking 
up the slope, one sces a wealth of color in 
shrubs and in the practically ever-blooming 
beds of gerbera, are other vistas 
asrare. Some very (Continued on page 358) 


almost 





THE ONE ABOVE SHOWS THE USE OF THE NATIVE 
CORAL ROCK WHICH LENDS ITSELF PARTICULARLY WELL TO ROCK GARDENS AND GROTTOES, 
AND THE ONE BELOW SHOWS AN AVENUE OF ROYAL PALMS 
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Serving with Distinction 


ACKARD has served 

the first families every- 
where for more than a 
generation. 


Packard reputation, like 
Packard beauty, comfort 
and distinction, is a heri- 
tage from a long line of 
fine cars—each built for 
those who asked no 
compromise with price. 


And now the new 
series Packard Six is 
a worthy descendant 
of the cars which 
made the name 


**Packard”’ a hall- 





mark of motor gar excel- 
lence and good taste the 
world around. 


Yet the Packard Six of 
today is not an extravagant 
nor even an expensive car. 
For example the five- pas’ 
senger sedan is*2585 at the 
factory, and may be pur: 
chased on a business-like 
monthly payment plan. 


There is now no rea’ 
son why additional 
thousands should 
not have Packard 
cars standing before 
their doors. 


PACKARD - 


THE MAN 


WHO 


OWN S 


SOUR 





NE 
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THE HANDY WOMAN ABOUT 


\ \ 7HEN you see the beautiful linens, 

cretonnes, chintzes, and toiles de Jouy 
making their appearance in the shops as 
the first harbingers of spring, your fingers 





ile 
‘Phesographs by Hortere W. Tayler 
‘THE FIRST STEP IN MAKING A SLIP-COVER IS 
TO ESTIMATE THE AMOUNT OF MATERIAL 
NEEDED. FOR A CHAIR WITHOUT ARMS, 
MEASURE FROM THE FLOOR UP OVER THE 
BACK OF THE CHAIR AND DOWN TO THE 
SEAT; THEN THE DEPTH OF THE SEAT, OVER 
THE EDGE, AND DOWN TO THE FLOOR. 
ADD EIGHT INCHES FOR TUCKING-IN AND 
SEAM-ALLOWANCE. THEN MEASURE FROM 
THE SIDE OF THE CHAIR-SEAT TO THE FLOOR, 
ADD FIVE INCHES, AND DOUBLE TO IN- 
CLUDE THE OTHER SIDE 





will fairly ache to start on the joyous job of 
renovating your household possessions: new 
slip-covers for the chairs and davenport, fresh 
covers for the cushions in the sunroom, 
seat-covers for the dining-room chairs, 
and new draperies for the living-room and 
hall. March is none too soon to be at 
work. All the slip-covers should be ready by 
the first warm days, for who wants to sew 
and tack when they might be gardening? 

The simplest of the upholstery jobs that the 
homemaker may undertake is the making of 
slip-covers for her furniture: to protect it from 
the dust and wear of summer weather, to cover 
a badly soiled piece of upholstery that is not 
worn out, or to bring harmony between vari- 
ous scattered pieces of furniture. 

For summer use there is a fabric that comes 
in both cotton and linen, known as ‘furniture 
slip-covering.’ It has a self stripe, a firm her- 
ringbone weave, is easy to tailor, and may be 
had in white, cream, or tan. Cretonnes and 
chintzes make attractive summer covers, but 





III. Be Your Own UpholSterer 
BY GLADYS BECKETT JONES 


are more difficult to handle because of the 
consideration that must be given to the plac- 
ing of the pattern. For permanent covers dark 
sateens and printed linens are attractive. 
Above all, select a material that will cleanse or 
launder easily, else you defeat the purpose of 
a slip-cover. 

The first step in the making is to estimate 
the amount of material that will be needed. 
For a chair without arms or cushioned seat, 
measure from the floor up over the back of the 
chair and down to the seat, then the depth of 
the seat over the edge and down to the floor, 
and add eight inches for tucking-in at the seat 
and seam allowance. Now measure from the 
side of the chair-seat to the floor, and add four 
inches for seam allowance, and double this 
measurement to include the other side of the 
chair. For the chair shown in the picture it 
took three yards and one quarter of thirty-inch 
material, without calculating for a ruffle at 
the bottom. For a chair with arms and cush- 
ioned seat, make the side measurement from 


THE COVER SHOULD BE FITTED TO THE 
CHAIR, AND PLACED SO THAT THE PATTERN 
RUNS VERTICALLY FROM THE SEAT UP TO 
THE TOP AND CENTRES ON THE BACK. 
WORK ABOUT TWO INCHES OF THE MA- 
TERIAL INTO THE CREASE BETWEEN BACK 
AND SEAT, THEN BRING IT OVER THE EDGE 
AND TRIM, LEAVING ONE INCH FOR SEAM 


the seat of the chair up over the arm and down 
to the floor and add eight inches for seam 
allowance, for there is usually a seam on the 
top of the arm, and for give-and-take in the 
seat. Measure the depth of the cushion, 
double this measurement, and add twenty- 
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four inches to allow for the boxing and seams, 

If you want box-plaited ruffles on the bottom 
of the slip-covers, the usual depth for the fin- 
ished ruffle is seven inches. Measure loosely 
the distance around the legs of the chair, and 
multiply that by three to get the length of the 
strip, allowing nine inches in depth for hem 
and seams. 

Just as your modiste models your best frock 
on you, so, to make a smartly tailored slip, 
you must mould the slip-cover on the furniture. 
Place an end of the material right-side-out on 
the back of the chair, so that the design is well 
placed and running vertically. Pin the end 
firmly in place along the top of the back. Al- 
low one inch for a seam and trim across the 
breadth of the material. Then turn to the 
other end of the material and place it on the 
front of the back so that the pattern runs 
vertically from the seat. Smooth the material 
down to the seat, and fit it well into the crease 
where the back and seat meet, working about 
two inches of the fabric into the crease. This 
will allow for give-and-take when the springs 
contract and expand; then bring the breadth of 
the material down to the edge of the seat and 
trim it off, leaving an inch for seam-allowance. 
In trimming all edges an inch seam should be 
allowed; this gives room to make adjustments 
after the basting is done. The back and seat 
have now been made from two pieces of 
material. 

If the material had been plain the piece 
that went up the back could have been carried 
over the top of the back and down the front, 
without a seam at the top. See that the warp 
and woof are kept perfectly straight, and pin 
all of the edges, trimming any surplus material 
from the sides. The next step is to add the piece 
that is to fall from the seat to within an inch 
of the floor, allowing for an inch hem at the 
bottom. Then begin at the top of the arm of 
the chair and bring the material down to the 
seam, tuck it well into the crease and join it to 
the seat piece. Again putting the breadth of 
the material at the (Continued on fage 345) 





LEAVE ONE OF THE BACK SEAMS OPEN TO 
ALLOW THE COVER TO SLIP OFF EASILY 
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ETRUSCAN 
PATTERN 
Tea Spoons - 6 for $9.50 
Dessert Knives - 6 for $21.00 
Dessert Forks - 6 for $20.00 
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“The Melter’’—a remarkable shotographic 


study posed by Salvatore Scorpio, another Gor- 
ham Master Craftsman. 


by the Master Craftsmen 


Much fine old silverware you admire is the work 
of the early Gorham Craftsmen. It finds its equal 
only in the modern productions wrought by the 
Gorham Master Craftsmen of today. Etruscan is 
one of these, which your jeweler will be proud to 
show you with other Gorham designs. 


GORHAM 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS FOR OVER 90 YEARS 


Member of the Sterling Silversmith’s Guild of America. 
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\ OTHER SPRING FLOWERS 


Important Plants That Should ‘Be Considered for the Early Garden 


HE three most spectacular achievements 
i* of spring are the plants in the rock gar- 
den, the hosts of bulbs, and the flowering trees 
and shrubs of May, yet there are other plants 
that conspire to make it ‘feel like spring,’ and 
act as foils or forerunners to those that nec- 
essarily hold the first place. Certain groups 
have a spring beauty all their own, but are 
seldom seen because they need special condi- 
tions and treatment. 

Just when spring begins it is impossible to say. 
According to the calendar, it arrives officially 
on the twenty-first of March; but in autumn, 
before going to sleep for the winter, many 
trees and shrubs have their buds ready for the 
coming year. The branches of the red maple 
are studded with little knobs of crimson, the 
spicebush with yellow, and already certain 
magnolias have long buds that are warm and 
fuzzy like the catkins of the pussy willow. 
In March there may be snow upon the ground 
when the red maples line their boughs with gay 
little flowers and the elms shake out their 
bronze tassels; but, their decision being made, 
winter is over. 

People whose gardens are large have in 
these trees a wonderful setting for their spring 
scenes, especially if there are evergreens to 
make a dark background for the shimmering 
boughs and buds that are preparing for their 
summer’s work; and although in some small 
gardens there are no trees, by a skillful use 
of shrubs a neighbor’s tree may be used with- 
out being possessed. In planning a garden 
the owners’ use of it is the first consideration. 
If they are to be in their home all the year 
round, and if their garden is small, they will 
probably want flowers for all seasons, and they 
will need to choose very carefully a succession 
of plants whose foliage is presentable even after 
their flowering season is over and done with. 

People who have larger 





N.B. Unless otherwise stated the dates given 
in this article apply to the neighborhood of Bos- 
ton. As the earliness of a plant depends upon the 
season and the position of the plant in the garden, 
none of these dates can be considered invariable; 
the duration of the flowering period 1s also vari- 
able. The succession of bloom, however, remains 
the same for plants grown under the same condi- 
tions and in the same locality. Except where oc- 
castonal mention 1s made of plants that prolong 
a succession of bloom, no plants are described 
that come into flower after the end of April during 
a normal season. 





those shrubs that are neither wild nor formal, 
as forsythia, the bush loniceras, and some of 
the magnolias. Some of these shrubs can be 
used in the garden that is planned for the 
whole year, as their summer foliage is good; 
but where they are not grown in such a way as 
to provide woodland conditions for the herba- 
ceous plants certain groups of spring flowers 
cannot be grown with success. 

Three witch-hazels, Hamamelis japonica, H. 
vernalis, and H. mollis, are wonderful shrubs 
for the spring garden when supplied with the 
right soil. They need a mixture of peat and 
sand, with plenty of humus. H. japonica and 
H. mollis are dense shrubs or trees that grow 
sometimes to a height of thirty feet. Their 
flowers are yellow. H. vernalis is usually about 
six feet high and has reddish flowers. From the 
end of January to March their blossoms gleam 
across the snow, conspicuous on bare boughs. 
H. vernalis and H. mollis are the hardiest of the 
three: the flowers of H. japonica are more likely 
to be injured by a heavy frost if they are so 
temerarious as to appear before March. 

From February to April the pussy willow, 
with its fluffy catkins, makes a delightful 


BY ANN ALDERTON & HELEN BULLARD 


woodland shrub, although it is one that needs 
regular spraying; and if there is moist and 
swampy soil in the garden the yellow flowers of 
the leatherwood (Dirca palustris) may appear 
towards the middle of March to reinforce the 
blossoms of the witch-hazels. Before they have 
vanished the cornelian-cherry (Cornus mas) 
should be in bloom. This is a particularly 
valuable shrub for the climate of northeastern 
North America, as the frost never injures its 
bright yellow blossoms, which appear before 
the small shining green leaves and last for 
three or four weeks. This shrub is excellent for 
screen planting and for backgrounds, and it is 
much prettier than privet; but although it has 
been in America for over a hundred years it is 
losing, rather than gaining, in popularity. 

While the cornelian-cherry is still in bloom, 
the fragrant spicebush (Benzoin  aestivale) 
comes to carry on the succession of yellow 
spring flowers, and a very little later is Cory- 
lopsis gotoana, which is the best variety that is 
hardy in the Arnold Arboretum. Long before 
its drooping clusters of yellow flowers have 
disappeared, the forsythias are a golden mass; 
and with them is their inseparable ally the 
Japanese quince (Cydonia japonica). This 
shrub makes a good flowering hedge: it has a 
range of color that is usually ignored and that 
varies through many shades of red, orange 
pink, and salmon; it has, moreover, a very pro- 
tracted season of bloom. It should be sprayed 
for the San José scale with lime sulphur every 
winter. 

Toward the end of April the Chinese wild 
peach (Amygdalus davidiana) and _ purple 
apricot (Prunus dasycarpa) are a_ prelude 
to the wealth of blossom that the fruit 
trees will produce in May, and with them 
comes the shadblow, a near relative, one 
of the most ethereal and dainty of the flow- 

ering trees. 





gardens and who are away 
from them during the sum- 
mer have the problem of 
choosing those plants that 
will be at their best before 
they go away and after thev 
return. Fortunately, the 
most desirable of the early- 
flowering shrubs have beau- 
tiful autumn foliage, and 
those who can have a wild 
garden, or, at Jeast, a wood- 
land path, will find that it 
can be so planned that a 
spring garden turns auto- 
matically into an autumn 
garden, both on account of 
the coloring of the shrubs 
and the nature of the plants 
that will grow under them. 
This woodland path can be 
connected with the main 
garden by a planting of 





© Reginald A. Malby 
DAPHNE CNEORUM, A LOW-GROWING EVERGREEN PLANT WITH DEEP PINK 
FRAGRANT BLOSSOMS, BLENDS WELL WITH THE ROSE OF CREEPING PHLOX 





naan | During April, also, three 


magnolias, M. stellata, M. 
conspicua, and M. soulange- 
ana, give promise of the 
succession of bloom that will 
be carried into August by 
the various members of their 
family. The Standish honey- 
suckle (Lonicera  standisht) 
and winter honeysuckle (L. 
fragrantissima) are compar- 
atively inconspicuous among 
their neighbors. They charm 
the passer-by with the sud- 
den fragrance of their un- 
obtrusive little flowers. L. 
fragrantissima is a little later 
than L. standishi, and 1s 
distinguished from it by its 
more curving branches and 
the yellow tinge on its flow- 
ers. Both shrubs are about 
six feet high. 
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2 spirit of FREEDOM 
symbolized in American furniture 


LITTLE carved and gilded eagle atop 

a secretary desk shines out of the dark 
corner of a room in Old Salem. 

To the casual observer it might not seem 

of particular interest. But this eagle was 

carved by the great “Wood Carver of Sa- 
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McIntire chairs and sofas, in the pediments 
of doorways and the panels of mantels; in 
the sculptured vigor of his eagles, consum- 
mate and most significant treasures of all 
Americana. 


1789 is a year of significance in American 
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Careful copies of McIntire eagles! Even the 
Washington desk! 

Reproduced with meticulous care for mi- 
nutest details of proportions, all these may 
be seen and studied in Danersk Furniture 
and later incorporated in your home at no 





lem,” Samuel McIntire, and 





greater cost than objects less 








into its shaping was breathed 
a fervent love of country 
born of the stirring days of 
the Revolution. 


According to Burke, “A 
fierce spirit of Liberty”’ was 
the outstanding characteris- 
tic of the American colonists 
—and it is still the dominant 
passion of our national life. 





To one who has studied 
American traditions in furni- 
ture there is no more interest- 
ing discovery than the revela- 
tion of this spirit in the ex- 
quisite symbols carved in 
delicate relief on the backs of 














thoughtfully produced. 


You will also be particu- 
larly interested in the new 
pieces with carving and color 
in the earlier periods of 
French Provincial and Span- 
ish Colonial that will be 
shown through the months of 
March and April. 





A complete selection of 
Danersk Furniture is on dis- 
play in our salesrooms—-the 
only places where it may be 
seen. You and your friends 
are always welcome, or you 
may obtain Danersk pieces 
through your decorator. 






























































4 tambour desk with serpentine base and McIntire 
eagle in the pediment 
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ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION, 38 


Chicago Salesrooms 


315 MICHIGAN AVENUE, NORTH 


The Washington Desk, one of the jinest examples 
of 18th Century American craftsmanship 


furniture design. It is in the heart of the 
classical revival of the 18th Century, or 
Third Period. In that year Washington sat 
at the famous desk now in the New York 
City Hall, and presided over our first Con- 
gress. 

In that year also he visited New England. 
Standing on the balcony of the court- 
house at Salem, he bowed his acknowledg- 
ments while odes were sung and the pop- 
ulace shouted itself hoarse. 


And McIntire, at a window across the 
way, made the sketch from which he later 
carved his famous Washington Medallion. 

These ancient symbols are dear to all 
true Americans. In Danersk Furniture we 
count it our duty to catch all fleeting 
glimpses of them and make them live again 
in convenient forms for the homes of our 
generation. 

Delicate inlays of traditional shells on 
a serpentine sideboard! Eagle medallions! 


io) 


Opposite Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


FACTORIES IN NEW ENGLAND 





























An old ship’s cupboard makes an ideal bookcase 
and cabinet for a gentleman’s study 





Madison Avenue, New York 


Los Angeles Distributor 


2869 WEST SEVENTH STREET 
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The flowering currants are at present on the 
list of suspects, as they are hosts of the white- 
pine blister rust. It is Ribes nigrum, however, 
that is the veritable black-sheep of the family 
in this respect; where there are no white 
pines near by, Ribes aureum, R. americanum, 
and R. odoratum might be grown. They are in 
flower from the end of April to the middle of 
May, and can be used as screens, hedges, or in 
the shrubbery or the kitchen garden of the old- 
fashioned type. They have golden-yellow 
blossoms with a fragrance of cinnamon. 

Some of the most beautiful of the spring 
perennials are those that require a woodland 
soil and that grow well under the shrubs that 
give the earliest flowers of the year. Anemones 
planted there should give a succession of bloom 
from the beginning of April to the end of June. 
The little native Anemone quinguefolia comes 
into flower towards the middle of April, fol- 
lowed, about a week later, by 4. nemorosa and 
A. nemorosa robinsoniana. Just as their last 
blossoms are dying at the end of May, 4. syi- 
vestris appears and prolongs the season of 
bloom well into June. 

The pasqueflowers that look something like 
woolly purple crocuses are really anemones 
that require the same treatment as the others. 
The spreading anemone (A. patens) is dif- 
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ficult and not as reliable as A. 


patens 
nutalliana, which is much less exacting, and 
which is excellent grown in the shade of a 
woodland garden. It blooms in April and 
May, but its season of bloom is not quite as 
long as that of A. pulsatilla, the European 
pasqueflower, which will grow in sun or shade 


from early April to late May, and can be grown 
in the rock garden or the border. 

With the earliest anemones in April there are 
the three hepaticas, H. acutiloba, H. triloba, 
and H. angulosa. They last until the early days 
of May have come and spring flowers are in 
full force. Their leaves, which come after the 
flowers, remain green throughout the following 
winter. These plants prefer shade, but will 
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stand an open exposure practically as well. 
The Virginia springbeauty (Claytonia vir- 
ginica) is another plant of early April or May 
that thrives well in a wild garden where there 
is moist rich soil and partial shade. The loose 
clusters of light-pink blossoms last only for a 
few days. Claytonia caroliniana is a smaller 
plant of equally ephemeral beauty that ap- 
pears a little later than C. virginica. 
Squirrelcorn (Dicentra canadensis) and 
Dutchmans-breeches (Dicentra cucullaria) are 
woodland plants. They are both white. 











to abstract from the rock garden some of the 
plants very commonly placed there, presum- 
ably because they are small and grow in dense 
tufts, not because they require the special con- 
ditions of mountain plants. Where the rock 
garden is a carefully considered feature these 
rampant growers are often absent because the 
space they would oecupy is devoted to more 
characteristic plants. In making the following 
selection only those have been chosen that 
seem to be the most suitable for the border 
or the simplest kind of small garden. 

Arabis albida, Alyssum saxatile, A. saxatile 
compactum, and the pink aubrietias are usually 
considered as rock-garden plants, but they 
also make excellent edgings for borders and 
combine well with daffodils and scillas. They 
last from the middle of April for a month or 
longer. 

The annual forget-me-not blooms through 
April and May: its dainty sprays, blue, pink, 
and white, combine well with arabis and au- 
brietia. When it has finished flowering it 
should be pulled up, as its foliage becomes very 
ragged. If it is set out in the autumn it will 
live through a winter that is not very severe, 
unless the crowns decay from excessive mois- 
ture; but if it is to be relied upon it should be 
kept in the cold-frame until the spring arrives. 
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CYDONIA MAULEI, ONE OF THE 

VARIETIES OF THE FLOWERING 

QUINCE, IS A BEAUTIFUL ORANGE- 
RED 


AT THE LEFT IS A DELIGHTFUL 
NATURAL PLANTING OF PRIM- 
ROSES AND DAFFODILS 


THERE ARE FEW PLANTS MORE 

DECORATIVE IN THE SPRING THAN 

FLOWERING FRUIT TREES SEEN 

AGAINST DARK EVERGREENS, AS 

IS THE FLOWERING CHERRY SEEN 

IN THE PHOTOGRAPH AT THE 
RIGHT 





Dicentra canadensis is the first to appear, and 
blooms from the middle of April to the middle 
of May. Dicentra formosa is about ten dayslater; 
D. cucullaria does not appear until almost the 
end of April. Dicentra formosa, the Western 
bleedingheart, has a mauvy pink flower; it ts 
very hardy, and may be grown in the woods, in 
the rock garden, or in the border. 

orders that can be seen from the windows 
are an important part of the early spring gar- 
den. They are usually, very properly, devoted 
to bulbs: but if these are to be scarce or unob- 
tainable a border for early bloom might be 
composed of some few hardy perennials and 
one or two annuals brought out from the 
cold-frame. It would, however, be necessary 
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The Iceland poppy (Papaver nudicaule) 
should be treated as an annual, and if it is well 
cut back it will bloom from April to July and 
from August until frost. The seed should be 
sown in the garden in the summer. Although 
it has beautiful coloring, white, orange, oF 
golden, it is very rarely seen used effectively 
in the border or the rock garden. It likes the 
sun, and does well in either place. 

Pansies are frequently treated as annuals 
because they deteriorate, but the same plants 
can remain in one place for three or four years. 
They start blooming in March and are merito- 
rious for their long flowering season, but they 
are difficult to combine well with most of 
the border plants. (Continued on page 315) 
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Table Accessor 
Courtesy of } 








ashion Decrees GLASSWARE 


Jor the Ofable 


Whether it be when you serve that long looked-for fish dinner, celebrating 
his triumphant return from waters where the Bass were big, bold and baffling— 
or no matter what the occasion—fashion decrees glassware for the table. 

Truly, glassware has never been so much in vogue as today. Glassware now always 
dominates all other appointments on the table that reflects discriminating taste. 

If you might come to Newark and see how and where Heisey creations have 
been fashioned with such scrupulous care for several generations, you would 
surely realize why it is that glassware which represents this name has won unique 
distinction for quality in homes where only the best is desired. 

Certain it is that Heisey’s Diamond H on Glassware is regarded as the symbol of quality, both by 


the public and the trade. You can always identify Heisey products by the trade mark. Look for this 
when your dealer shows you glassware. Ask to see the new Moon Gleam and Flamingo colors. 


A. H. HEISEY & COMPANY 
NEWARK, OHIO 
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Chef chmiets § Recipe 
fer- ~ Black Bass Palmer 


Try this delicious recipe from a famous 
American hostelry. Courtesy Chef E. E 
Amiet. Palmer House. Chicago. 


Scale. Trim off fins of a three-pound Black Bass. 
Wipe thoroughly. 

Cut in julienne two fresh mushrooms, a carrot, a 
few branches of celery. 


Place in a saute pan with two ounces of butter and 
cook slowly for about five minutes. 


Lay Bass on top, season with salt and pepper, add 
two gills of hot tomato sauce, and the juice of one 
lemon. 

Cover this with buttered paper. 


Boil about five minutes on top of range, then set 
in slow oven for twenty-five minutes. 


Remove from oven, take off paper and dress Bass 
on a hot dish. Give sauce one more boil, pour it 
over fish and sprinkle a few chopped chives over 
top. Serve. 























THE BUSINESS OF HOUSEKEEPING 
III. Traffic Regulations in the Kitchen 


teenage I know has lived for twenty 
years, and done her own work, in a 
kitchen where her gas stove is on one side of 
the room and her match-box on the other. 
The intervening distance is eight feet. She 
lights the gas stove on an average of more than 
six times every day. Fifty feet daily makes a 
total of sixty-five miles in twenty years —a 
not inconsiderable walking-trip. In this par- 
ticular case half as much distance again needs 
to be added to the total, because the burned 
matches are deposited in a coal stove about 
five feet from the gas stove in another direc- 
tion. Moving the match-box, containing a 
compartment for burned matches, to a place 
on the wall within arm’s reach of the gas stove, 
would have saved this housekeeper, who says 
she cannot walk, ninety miles of perambulation. 

The explanation of the case is simple. When 
she first moved into this house, after being 
burned out in another, her first thought was of 
safe-keeping for all fire-causing agents. In the 
kitchen was a brick chimney with a brick shelf. 
Obviously the matches must go there. Before 
the confusion incident to moving had sub- 
sided, or her fear of fire grown less insistent, 
she had formed the habit of traveling that 
path to and from the match-box. This habit 
now has a twenty-year hold. A tentacle of 
one year’s growth is difficult to loosen. Noth- 
ing short of a miracle can guarantee escape 
from any habit-octopus after it has had a 
chance to lace twenty tentacles firmly about 
its victim. 

Not all of us can save ourselves nearly a 
hundred miles of travel by one rearrangement, 
yet there are few of us to whom careful analysis 
will not reveal a surprising amount of waste 
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FIGURE I. THIS CHART SHOWS THE STATIONS 

IN THE SEQUENCE OF OPERATIONS FOR SIX 

COMMON CHORES THAT ARE PERFORMED IN 
THE KITCHEN 


BY ELIZABETH MACDONALD 


motion, easily deleted by a readjustment of 
work-stations and tools. Creative thinking 
and executive action are as essential to success 
in homemaking as to success in any other 
noble calling. 

Wherever we have human beings to deal 
with we can have no rigid programme and no 
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FIGURE 2. A KITCHEN WITH ITS WORKING 

CENTRES PLACED IN CONVENIENT JUXTA- 

POSITION AFTER SUCH AN ANALYSIS AS 
SHOWN IN FIGURE I WAS MADE 


fixed arrangements. The minister, the physi- 
cian, the mother, can have no definite on-duty 
and off-duty hours. They cannot daily smile 
at half-past ten, exhort at eleven, play at 
twelve, and frown at one o’clock. Their whole 
equipment of treatment to fit cases must 
hourly be rearranged and recombined. 

With inanimate objects, however, we may 
still be despots. Machines and tools have 
taken the place in modern life which human 
slaves occupied in more primitive and less 
scientific ages. The insatiable human instinct 
for dominance in the fate of others, once exer- 
cised towards men and women, we may now 
profitably give free rein in the impersonal 
realm of equipment. Here it lies wholly in our 
control to arrange beneficently in fixed order, 
buy and sell, decree place and relative ranking. 
Our intelligence has undisputed dominion. 
If our slaves are not harmoniously grouped, 
constantly used, properly housed and cared 
for, the blame cannot be shifted from us, their 
owners. 

Competent kitchen-arrangement is based 
upon analysis. The first step in such analysis 
is a reduction of our problem to its simplest 
terms. What is it that we do in the kitchen? 
We cook, obviously, and in most cases we 
also clean both food-materials and utensils. 
For these operations we have the following 
work-stations: — 

Sink, 
Kitchen cabinet, 
Stove. 

As auxiliary stations we have also two 

storage units: pantry and ice-box. 
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This seems as pleasantly elementary as the 
suggestions of the Lady from Philadelphia. 
It is, in fact, based upon her psychology, her 
method of seeing the root of the matter and 
revealing familiar things in new relationships, 

With the stations established, we have next 
to plot what production engineers call the flow- 
sheet. This is the sequence of operations in 
the order in which they occur in the productive 
chain. Here are a half-dozen typical cases: — 


. Preparation of vegetables 

. Making quick-breads 

. Making entrées from left-overs 
. Cleaning silver 

. Washing dishes 

6. Making tea and coffee 
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In each of these routine actions the order of 
work is static. Take the first as an example. 
Our initial step starts at the cold-storage sta- 
tion, with the selection of potatoes, lettuce, 
carrots, or whatever it may be, for the menu 
we are working out. The next operation is 
cleansing, performed at the sink. The next, 
if the vegetable is not to be served raw, takes 
us to the stove with the prepared vegetables, 
to put them on to cook. There remain the 
wastes to dispose of in the incinerator. It is 
unnecessary to go through our list of perform- 
ances in similar detail. It is quite possible, 
also, that individual techniques will dictate 
different orders. In my own kitchen they work 
out according to the (Continued on page 350) 
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FIGURE 3. AN OLD FARM KITCHEN RE- 
MODELED AS SHOWN, WITH THE SINK 
TRANSFERRED FROM A DARK CORNER TO 
THE CENTRE OF THE WALL SPACE, WHERE 
THERE WAS PLENTY OF ROOM FOR TWO 
DRAINBOARDS, AND AMPLE LIGHT, AND 
WITH THE CASES PLACED IN THE MIDDLE OF 
THE FLOOR, REDUCING DISTANCES AND 
MAKING TWO ROOMS IN ONE 
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Below is shown a typical Ker- 
nerator installation. Note 
that it is buslt in as part of 
the regular chimney masonry, 
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No Garbage Can 
~ Only This! 


HINK of those ceaseless, day-after-day trips out 
to the garbage can, the rubbish heap! Rain, 
sleet, snow or summer sun make no difference. 

The ever-present garbage and waste has to be dis- 
posed of. But what a way to do it! Messy, untidy, 
unhealthful, disgusting of smell, old-fashioned. 


The time-tried Kernerator, at no more cost than a 
good radio set, banishes this hateful chore forever! 
Instant waste disposal, right there in the kitchen. 





Thousands in use for many years. 


Costs Nothing to Operate—No Fuel Used 


The Kernerator, built by the pioneers—the 
inventors — of flue-fed incineration, is fif- 
teen years past experiment. America’s really 
modern homes are Kernerator-equipped. 
Leading architects, builders, realtors, rec- 
ommend the Kernerator unreservedly. 
The Kernerator costs nothing to operate. 
It consists of a brick combustion chamber 
at the base of your regular chimney, with 
hopper doors conveniently located on 


floors above. Into these handy hopper 
doors, all waste — not only garbage, but 
sweepings, tin cans, bottles, crockery, 
cigar stubs, papers, magazines, in fact, 
trash of all sorts—is dropped. Falling to 
the combustion chamber, it is air-dried 
by scientific natural draft, and an occa- 
sional lighting burns everything but me- 
tallic objects and the like, which are flame- 
sterilized and removed with the ashes. 


Note: The Kernerator can rarely be installed in exist- 
ing buildings. Consult your architect or builder — 
they know and recommend the Kernerator — or write 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 


707 East Water Street 





| Garbage and Waste Disposal j 
| ‘without Leaving the Aitcheriiih 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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THESE POTS OF PAPER-WHITE NARCISSUS WERE PLANTED AT THE SAME TIME. 
WHICH ARE IN FULL BLOSSOM ARE FROM BULBS GROWN IN FRANCE. 





THE PLANTS 
THE PLANTS AT THE 
ENDS AND IN THE CENTRE ARE FROM BULBS GROWN IN THE UNITED STATES 





THE OUTLOOK FOR NARCISSUS 
The Supply will Probably Fill Little Over Half of the Demand for the Year 1926 


\ \ 7 HERE are we to get narcissus bulbs? 

Are there really any large stocks of 
these bulbs at present in the United States? 
And if there are American-grown bulbs, what 
will they be like and what shall we have to 
pay for them? These are questions that you, 
who care for your garden, or for your spring 
pot of daffodils, or for your winter bowl of 
paper-white narcissi, are asking yourself now 
that the embargo has actually gone into effect. 
For with the enforcement of Quarantine 
Number 37 of the Federal Horticultural Board, 
which began on January first, the daffodil 
fields of Holland and the paper-white narcissus 
gardens of southern France are practically 
closed to the American importer. The foreign 
supply of narcissus bulbs will be eliminated 
from the American market. American seeds- 
men may not import narcissus bulbs to sell. 
American nurserymen may not import Dutch 
bulbs to force in greenhouses, and sell the 
flowers to the public. Where, then, are we to 
turn for the bulbs that we have planted each 
year in pot or garden, and for the flowers that 
we have been able to buy at reasonable prices 
during the winter months? 

The answer seems to be that we must rely 
in future almost entirely on the supply of 
American-grown narcissus bulbs. I say almost 
entirely, because there is some slight chance 
that private growers will be allowed to import 
a few bulbs, for purposes of propagation, 
inder the Special Permit allowed by Regula- 
tion 14 of the rules covering the quarantine. 
But the red tape connected with the Special 


BY MARY LEE 


Permit is considerable, as will be explained, 
and the likelihood of many such permits being 
granted to private growers is slight. ‘The 
whole spirit of Quarantine 37,’ the Chairman 
of the Federal Horticultural Board has written, 
‘is as rapidly as possible to make this country 
independent of foreign supplies.’ Members of 
the American Bulb Growers’ Committee, which 
conducted the defense of the quarantine in the 
hearing last winter in Washington, have said 
that they hope that the same quarantine will 
soon be extended to tulips, as well as to 
narcissus. The whole trend of the times, there- 
fore, would seem to be rather in the direction of 
a more strict interpretation of the quarantine 
regulations than in the direction of a more 
liberal policy. Asa result, American gardeners, 
for the immediate future at least, must turn 
to American supplies. 

The American supply of narcissus bulbs, as 
estimated by the American Bulb Growers’ 
Committee, consists in plantings of some 
150,000,000 bulbs in different sections of the 
United States. This estimate, based on a 
census made by the committee among growers 
on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and several 
of the Central states, and supplemented by 
figures on file at the Department of Agricul- 
ture, has been adopted as correct by the 
Secretary of Agriculture in announcing the 
enforcement of the quarantine. The census 
shows large plantings in North and South 
Carolina, Virginia, and Florida, with smaller 
plantings in New Jersey and New York. The 
Middle Western states show plantings of some 
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seventy acres in Michigan and Illinois, while 
the Far West leads the country with large 
plantings in California, Washington, and Ore- 
gon. Of these 150,000,000 bulbs, the commit- 
tee estimates that about 60,000,000 will be 
ready for the market this year. Of this 60,- 
000,000 less than half, or about 25,000,000, 
will be paper-white narcissus, according to the 
estimate of the committee. 

How does this supply compare with the 
supply of former years? How nearly can it 
come to filling the usual demand? A glance 
at the figures of importations in recent years 
will show that the American supply available 
for next season is little more than half the 
normal amount. 

The normal yearly demand for narcissus 
bulbs in the United States has been estimated, 
by horticultural Societies and florists’ trade- 
papers which have made a survey of the situa- 
tion, at about 100,000,000 bulbs. Figures 
made public by the Department of Agriculture 
show that the number of narcissus bulbs 
actually imported into the United es for 
the year 1925, up to October 10, w 
889. Of these, 51,817,894 were nar 
daffodil varieties from Holland, an: 
were from France, presumably } 
narcissus. The imports for last 
undoubtedly abnormally large, in vie 
coming quarantine. Going back, howev-. 
the year 1914, before war conditions had 
affected the imports, figures of the Department 
of Agriculture show 178,000,000 bulbs of all 
sorts imported for that year. Taking one half 
































WE discourage cleaning In- 
diana Limestone buildings, 
since the venerable antique 
effect produced by weather- 
ing is conceded to be one of 
the great charms of natural 
stone. However, anyone de- 
termined to clean a stone 
building may obtain com- 
plete information on meth- 
ods that will not destroy the 
surface of the stone by writ- 
ing to the Indiana Limestone 
Quarrymen’s Association, 
Service Bureau, Bed- 


ford, Indiana. 


Design No. 401. Bungalow of seven rooms 
and bath. Faced with a veneer of Indiana 
Limestone having rough rock finish. A folder 
showing floor plans will be sent upon Tequest. 
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OF; YOU have always associated the idea of stone with 


large and pretentious mansions, and have considered it out 
of the question for the small bungalow or more modest 
home you are intending to build, you will be interested to 
know that this is no longer the case. 


Indiana Limestone can be used as a veneer four inches 
thick over stud frame construction in such a way as to give 
the appearance of walls of solid stone, and at a much lower 
cost. This is, in fact, the most economical form of stone 
construction, and is especially adaptable for bungalows and 
small homes. The cost of a house whose exterior walls are 
constructed in this manner will be only 5% or 6% more 
than that of one whose walls are faced with brick. 

Our Portfolio of House Designs contains a more detailed descrip- 


tion of this form of stone construction. Send 50c and obtain this 
interesting collection of designs for moderate-sized homes. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
Box 777, Bedford, Indiana 
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of these bulbs to be narcissus, we find an im- 
portation of about 89,000,000 for 1914. The 
imports for 1924 of bulbs of all sorts were 
271,000,000, half of which were probably 
narcissus, which gives a figure of something 
like 135,500,000 for 1924. In consideration of 
these figures, it is perhaps safe to say that 
100,000,000 bulbs is a fair estimate of the 
number of narcissus bulbs demanded yearly 
by the United States. 

Of these 100,000,000 narcissus bulbs im- 
ported each year, it has been estimated that 
60,000,000 were paper-white narcissus, and 
40,000,000 were of the daffodil varieties of 
narcissus. This would seem a conservative 
estimate in view of the 81,460,995 paper-white 
bulbs imported last year, and the 51,817,894 
of the daffodil variety imported. 

With the American demand, then, at some- 
thing like 100,000,000 bulbs, the American 
growers, according to the statistics of their 
committee, can probably supply 60%, or a 
little more than half of the usual annual 
demand for narcissus bulbs in the United 
States. The shortage will be more acute in the 
case of paper-white narcissus than in the other 
varieties. Where the public could use 60,000,- 
000 paper-white narcissus bulbs this year, the 
American growers can offer them 25,000,000 — 
less than half the usual supply, less than a 
third the number imported in 1925. Where 
the public could use 40,000,000 daffodil bulbs, 
the American growers can probably offer them 
35,000,000. 

The statement that the ‘needs for... 
next year’s planting have already been met 
by importations of this year (1925) which 
much exceed those of any previous year,’ 
made by the Secretary of Agriculture, would 
seem to be ambiguous, in view of the fact that 
bulbs imported in one year cannot be held 
over and planted in another year with success. 
Bulbs imported this year must have been 








planted this year, and would, therefore, fall 
into the estimate of plantings made by the 
American Bulb Growers’ Committee. 

In view of the above figures, it seems likely 
that the prices for narcissus bulbs will be 
materially increased next year, in spite of the 
Secretary of Agriculture’s statement that 
there ‘seems no justification’ for such a rise 
in price. Members of the American Bulb 
Growers’ Committee estimate that paper-white 
narcissus bulbs will be 100% higher next year 
than they are this year. Bulbs that you. can 
buy for from fifty to sixty cents a dozen this 
year will probably cost from $1.00 to $1.20 a 
dozen next year. Florists and seedsmen say 
that these bulbs will be four or five times as 
high next year as this year, but they, perhaps, 
are prejudiced. Daffodil bulbs will, according 
to the estimate of a member of the committee, 
be 50% higher in price. Seedsmen estimate that 
these, too, will be three or four times as much. 

The price at which you will be able to buy 
the cut flowers during the early winter season 
will probably soar accordingly. We have come 
to think of paper-white narcissus and of 
daffodils as flowers that almost anybody could 
afford from time to time. Many of us have 
come to rely on them to bring a whiff of the 
fragrance of the Riviera, or a bit of the sun- 
shine of Italian spring, into our winter houses. 
Until the American growers have had a chance 
to so increase their stocks that the prices of 
these flowers fall again, we shall have to 
change our ideas, and to think of these flowers 
as choice and expensive luxuries. 

In the past, the plentiful supply of French 
and Dutch bulbs has enabled wholesale flower 
dealers to sell narcissus at about fifty cents a 
dozen. The retail prices have normally been 
anywhere from $1.00 to $2.50. Under the new 
régime, we may expect to see wholesale prices 
go to $1.00 or $2.00, and retail prices jump to 
a level somewhere between $1.50 and $3.00. 





We may find that our bowl of daffodils costs 
quite as much as an equal number of roses. 

There is, however, a chance that during the 
outdoor blossoming season the high prices for 
the flowers will fall to something like the old 
level. This fall may be caused by cut flowers 
from the fields of the American growers. For 
American growers, unlike the experienced 
Dutch, cut and market the flowers from the 
bulbs on their propagation fields. The Dutch, 
striving always for perfection in the condition 
of their bulbs, pull the blossoms off the stem 
near the top, leaving the whole stem to wither 
with the leaves, as this practice adds ten 
per cent to the strength of the bulb. American 
growers are inclined to sacrifice this tenth part 
of the quality of the bulb to the financial gain 
of marketing the flowers. So we may see the 
high prices of indoor-grown narcissi lowered 
slightly by the influx of these flowers from the 
fields of Long Island, New Jersey, the Caro- 
linas, or Florida. 

You will, then, have fewer bulbs for more 
money, next year. Will these bulbs, grown in 
America, be as good as the Dutch ones have 
been? Will they give as many flowers, at their 
increased price, as the Dutch and French bulbs 
have given for a comparatively low one? The 
answer to this is that nobody really knows. 
The Department of Agriculture has assured 
American bulb-growers that, in certain sec- 
tions of this country, they can grow as good 
bulbs as those from France and Holland. Dr. 
David Griffiths, Horticulturist of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, who has conducted a series 
of experiments in narcissus culture at Belling- 
ham, Washington, has issued a pamphlet on 
the subject which shows an_ encouraging 
measure of success. ‘We should firmly keep 
in mind,’ says Dr. Griffiths in one of his 
reports, ‘that while there is no doubt that we 
can grow satisfactorily the complete line of 
the varieties of narcissus in this country, there 
is little probability that we shall be able to 
supply the demand within twenty years.’ A 
study of the results of the government experi- 
ments indicates that, should the quarantine 
remain in force over a period of years, Ameri- 
can growers can duplicate the perfection and 
wide range of varieties of the Dutch bulbs of 
the daffodil type, and gives us strong reason 
to believe that the American paper-white 
narcissus may equal the French bulb in 
flowering capacity. 

Though there is hope for the future, there 
is not much encouraging evidence as to the 
quality of the American bulbs to be available 
on the market in the next few years. American 
growers declare that the quality of their bulbs 
for forcing has not been tested because, they 
say, they have been consistently reserving 
their best stocks for propagating purposes. 
Nurserymen in the vicinity of New York and 
Philadelphia, who have made test plantings 
with small quantities of American bulbs, 
declare that the American bulbs show a 
blossoming capacity of from 15% to 40%, as 
against an 80% to 90% capacity in foreign- 
grown bulbs. Florists and nurserymen both 
say that, in competition with imported bulbs, 
they have lost money in trying to force Ameri- 
can bulbs. The (Continued on page 352) 
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The Minneapolis 


Heat Regulator | 
means What tt says 


~and thus assures you real fuel saving 


HE one great purpose underlying 

automatic regulation of the 

home heating plant is to provide a 
constantly uniform temperature in every 
room. To obtain Uniformity you must 
have Accuracy of Control. They are as 
inseparable as the Siamese twins, 


Controlling devices that permit a range 
of three to five or more degrees, can’t 
give you anything but guess regulation. 
Like a “tricky” speedometer, they never 
tell you the truth and are certain to 
cause a great deal of annoyance. Under 
the guise of accuracy, they win your 
confidence and at the same time steal 
from your fuel supply. 


The Cost of Inaccuracy 


Every degree over 70 increases the fuel 
consumption 3 per cent. A range of 
5 degrees brings the increase to 15%. 
And tests prove the variation is fre- 
quently still greater. 


Accuracy of control has been a guiding 
principle for 40 years in the manufac- 
ture of Minneapolis Heat Regulators. 
Every Minneapolis must be unfailing 
in its accuracy, never permitting a vari- 
ation of more than one degree. 


An accurate thermometer is attached to 
each Minneapolis Room Thermostat, so 
that you may always see how closely the 
Minneapolis is holding the room temper- 
ature to the degree you have set it for. 


The Famous Clock Thermostat 


Combined with Accuracy of control are 
other important factors in Minneapolis 
leadership. The clock-thermostat, for 
example, provides an automatic check- 
ing of the fire at night for comfortable 
sleeping, saving fuel; and rouses the fire 
before you wake in the morning, 
so you may dress in comfort. The 
Minneapolis principle of low voltage 
thermostatic control, with thermostatic 
metal as the actuating element, insures 
permanent, satisfactory service without 
replacement of parts, and makes it 
easy to install correctly in any home. 
Tearing out of walls, running of high 
voltage wires in conduit to upstairs 
rooms, etc., is never necessary with the 
Minneapolis. 


The growing practice of selling certain 
types of heating plants already equipped 
with automatic controls makes it essen- 
tial to know these Minneapolis advan- 
tages and to insist on them. Oil burner 
dealers can sell you the oil burner you 
choose, with Minneapolis Controls— 
if you demand them. 


For Coal, Gas, Oil Heating 


Minneapolis Heat Regulators are for 
every kind of heating. Write us, stating 
what type heating plant you are interest- 
ed in and we will send free literature on 
the Minneapolis for that particular type. 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 
Established 1885 


2745 Fourth Ave. So.— Minneapolis, Minn. 






The’ 


INNEAPOLIS™ 


HEAT REGULATOR 
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How Accurate 
Control Saves 


—each degree costs j 
you 3% more fuel! 


Figure your average winter’s 
fuel bill. Then see how much 
each degree of heat over the 
temperature desired costs you. 
And remember, this saving is 
only a small part of what the 
Minneapolis saves for you. The 
automatic nightshut down, and 
the saving that comes from 
keeping an even fire amount to 
1/5 to 1/3 of your total fuel cost. 
Minneapolis Heat Regulators 
are built for accuracy; that’s 
why athermomerter is included 
as a part of the thermostat. The 
thermometer has no function 
in the working of the thermo- 
stat—it is there as a check only. 
If your Regulator doesn’t func 
tion accurately you want to 
know it. Don’t buy a heat reg- 
ulator without a thermometer. 
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Mail coupon at right for 
free booklet and full in- 
formation regarding 
automatic heat regula- 


tion—a subject you Minneapolis 


Heat Regulator 


should understand Company 
thoroughly before 2745 Fourth Ave. So., 
buying ANY Minneapolis, Minn. 
heating Please send me your free 


booklet, **The Proper Oper- 

ation of the Home Heating 
Plant”, and full information on 
the subject of automatic heat con- 
trol. Lhave checked below the kind of 
fuel I am now using or have under 


plant. 
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When you buy an oil burner, insist on automatic control that is accu- 


rate to 1° variation. Inaccurate control means waste and discomfort. 









consideration: 
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The Economical Home 


ONSIDER it alone from the stand- 
point of cost. Forget everything ex- 
cept cold dollars and cents. And— 

You'll build your new home of Natco 
Hollow Tile. It’s the most economical 
material you can buy. 

Not merely in Maintenance—in First 
Cost. The initial cost of a house of Per- 
manent, Fire-Safe Natco Tile is very little 
more, if any, than a house of wood. And 
the cost of Upkeep: Well— 

Hollow Tile doesn’t rot or crumble: It 
doesn’t need painting: It can’t burn: De- 
preciation, Repairs, and Insurance are 
amazingly low—How can you draw a fair 
comparison? 


Write for “‘Natco 
Homes’'’—our new 
book. It's interesting, 
helpful and free. 








National Fire Proofing Company 


1122 Fulion Building + Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NATCO 


HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 
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THORNEWOOD, ON AMERICAN LAKE 
(Continued from page 277) 


steps of the pergola hung with 
wisteria and jasmine, one’s eve 
rests on a garden of matchless 
beauty. To enumerate the flowers 
therein would but faintly hint at 
the glowing wealth of color, the 
misty blues and lavenders, masses 
of pale pink, gray, and purple, and 
everywhere the quiet restful green 
of opaque walls of yew, laurel, and 
box, together with clipped shrubs 
of glistening foliage and the gra- 
cious presence in flag or brick 
pavement of those countless pre- 
cious plants and tiny flowers that 
make moss-grown surfaces to walk 
upon. Where ramparts of box and 
yew hedges are trimmed to give a 
gently curving top-line are placed 
at intervals big vases of gay pink 
geraniums, repeated again on the 
house-terrace which faces the 
lake. Add to this picture the al- 
most overwhelming grandeur of 
the garden setting, with trees that 
sweep the sky and lead the eye on 
to the snowy crest of that mighty 
mountain whose summit in its 
domelike majesty soars into the 
vast expanse of Heaven itself! 





This is the vista that this garden 
holds supreme, linking it in its 
grandeur and impressiveness with 
the great revelations of nature, 
How great the contrast as one 
descends the fern-bordered stair- 
way that leads into the pool gar- 
den, a place of calm beauty where 
still water with its reflections and 
shadows encourages the mood of 
meditation and reverie. The sur- 
rounding brick walls are ivy- 


grown, and clad with graceful 
traceries of green. Across the 


pool, whose depths reflect over- 
arching trees and upon whose blue 
surface pink and white waterlilies 
lie, one looks through and above 
the open arches to a background 
of firs and cedars whose height 
tells their story of ancient lineage. 
Beyond, through leafy vistas, are 
stretches of vivid green turf, whose 
lustrous carpet wherever the eye 
wanders is one of the priceless 
possessions of Thornewood. In 
the distance, seen through Douglas 
firs and lofty maples, a fringe of 
trees along its gently curving 
shores, lies the lake upon whose 


THE FOUNTAIN OF SYMBOLIC FIGURES IN CLASSIC DESIGN AGAINST 
THE HOUSE WALL 
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O CAR is better equipped for rigorous 
weather than Buick. Buick Automatic 
Heat Control, Buick mechanical 4-wheel brakes 
and Buick positive pressure lubrication to every 
engine part insure quick starting, safe driving and 
frictionless engine performance, even at zero. 


THE BETTER BUICK 
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Here is Perfected .Cleanly Feating / 


PRODUCED by cooperation among the engineers in our 30 facto- 
ries at home and abroad. This IDEAL Heat Machine is a mechanically 
perfect servant—automatically giving out, minute by minute, day and 
night, precisely the volume and degree of heat you set. There can be 
no more under-heating, over-heating, or fuel waste! 


Here at last is perfect heating. Here is 
quality that endures. Here is an invest- 
ment that repays a part of its cost 
every year. Here are cellar attractive- 
ness and cleanliness—making possible 
a place for father and the boys to de- 


velop “hobbies,” which mean so much 
to family happiness. To builders of 
new homes and owners of old homes, 
alike, IDEAL Boilersand AMERICAN 
Radiators mean economy, perfect com- 
fort and lifelong satisfaction. 


AYERICAN DEAL 


We have a beautifully 
illustrated book about 
IDE Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators 
which shows how a cellar 
can be transformed into 
an attractive, livable part 
of the home. Tell us the 
kind of building you wish 
to heat and let us send 
you a copy. Address 
Dept. A, 1805 Elmwood 
Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 





Showrooms and sales offices: NewY ork, Boston, Providence, New Haven, 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Deteok, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Chicago, 
Omaha, Kansas City, Denve or, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 








Makers of IDEAL BOILERS and AMERICAN RADIATORS 
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Newark, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, 
Milwaukee, Indianapolis, St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Seattle, Toronto, London, Paris, Milan, Brussels, Berlin 


For heating cottages and small stores, Ideal ARCOLA. For larger buildings, IDEAL HEAT MACHINE, ARCO, WATER TUBE, SOFT COAL SMOKELESS; and Factory Boilers 
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THORNEWOOD, ON AMERICAN LAKE 
(Continued from page 328) 


blue rippling water the constant- 
ly changing effects and shifting 
moods of sunlight and shadow 
play. Another vista frames the 
charming house; and, through the 
openings of a covered terrace ad- 
joining the stately drawing-room, 
one sees in the shadowy light a 
beautiful fountain set in its shell- 
like niche —a combination, in 
lead and marble, of symbolic 
figures and classic design, placed 
against the house wall. 

Never can I forget yet another 
picture. Passing from under one 
of the green arches of the walled 
garden, | was once confronted by 
the figure of a pet donkey which 
carried upon his back his precious 
burden of two smiling radiant- 
eyed children; and when I was 
told that little Nancy always 
loves to carry in her hand some 
sweet-smelling flower or leaf, | 





knew that the secret of the heart 
of Thornewood had already touch- 
ed her young life. 

1 will leave my readers with 
one last glimpse of this beautiful 
garden. It was an autumn after- 
noon, when the lengthening shad- 
ows were closing in and the golden 
lights of the sunset sky shed their 
paling light through spectre-like 
trees. Here and there, the clouds 
became great shafts of flame 
against which the towering 
branches of fir and hemlock flung 
their black tracery, close against 
the sky; while the brooding hush 
of nature’s vesper hour was 
broken only by a raven’s raucous 
cry, his black silhouette winging 
into the sinking sun. Then, from 
the shadowy depths of the wood- 
land the plaintive note of a thrush 
seemed to reécho the words of my 
heart: Deity is in this place. 





A PLANTING OF IRIS AND BORDER PINKS, FROM 

WHICH RISES A TALL SHAFT SURMOUNTED BY A 

LION, FROM WHOSE MOUTH A SLENDER THREAD 
OF WATER DROPS INTO THE BASIN BELOW 


GARDENS FOR Rooms 
(Continued from page 279) 


them and contain picturesque 
stairs that wind up and down 
from one to another, as to tower- 
rooms. 

Small spots like these sometimes 
remind us of those delightful 
gardens that blossomed within 
the battlemented walls of medi- 
eval castles with all their quaint 
fountains and gilded fences and 
miniature orchards, where ladies 
played their lutes and troubadours 
sang and knights played courtiers. 
I sometimes wonder whether 
there really is much difference 
between those medieval gardens 


and ours. We use gardens, 
especially these small ones close 
to our rooms, for our leisure 
moments. We spend in them the 
minutes when we wait for break- 
fast or desire a little rest before 
dinner. We like to sit in them at 
sunset or when a friend stops in at 
tea-time. We find recreation in 
them in very much the same way 
as did the medizval ladies of old 
in their small gardens, as we real- 
ize when we look at those quaint 
pictures that illustrate the illum- 
inated manuscript, the ‘Romance 
of the Rose.’ 
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When you build 


your home in the 
Land of the Sun 


Glowing tiles ... tinted stucco ...a multi-colored 
picture beneath a vivid sky ... a doorway such as 
one might see along the azure Mediterranean. How 
beautiful! But how important is its every detail. 


+ 7 7 


For your doorway —in Florida, California, and 
northern climes as well—Sargent prescribes the 
handle shown below. It is of solid, time-defying 
bronze, permanently finished in black. It is im- 
pervious to salt air. Connecting as it does with 
a Sargent cylinder lock—this piece is infinitely 
more than so much Spanish atmosphere. There 
are Sargent locks and hardware for practically 
every style of architecture. Select them with your 
architect. Sargent & Company, Hardware Manu- 
facturers, 29 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 


SARGENT 


LOCKS AND HARDWARE 






































Your Plumbing Store has 


THE 


something new toshow you 


ABOVE is the Hays 
Mova Combination 
Sink Fixture described 
in the next column. 
Note Safety Strainer 
on end of spout. 





THIS is the Haysco 
Automatic Stop and 
Waste. A turn of the 
wheel on the Haysco 
Automatic shuts off 
the incoming water and 
drains the lines at the 
same time, avoiding all 
possibility of freezing. 


HAYS Mova Laundry 
Tray Fixture has large 
waterway and generous 
mixing chamber so that 
laundry trey is filled 
more rapidly than with 
the ordinary fixture. 
An attractive soap dish 
is extra equipment that 
makes a complete laun- 
dry tray convenience. 








Modern plumbing equipment has been re- 
designed and improved. Beauty, architectural 
harmony, real usefulness and convenience all 
have been added. 

Upstairs and downstairs a modern note has 
been sounded and plumbing stores are now 
showing the new designs and new con- 
veniences. 

All these added values cost no more than 
ordinary good plumbing fixtures. And it is 
the finest kind of economy to buy good fix- 
tures in any case. 

Your plumbing store, like your drug or 
hardware store, carries cheaper fixtures for 
less discerning trade, but would rather sell 
the better grade fixtures because they last 
many times longer and give infinitely greater 
satisfaction during all of their long life. 

An example of the new ideas in plumbing 
equipment is the new Hays Combination 
sink fixture (illustrated in the left hand 
column). Instead of two spouts, one for cold 
and one for hot water, there is one spout and 
by manipulating the convenient side handle 
levers the water runs in one stream at just 
the temperature you desire. 

And the spout is much higher than the 
ordinary; dishes are moved about with 
extraordinary freedom. And the spout is 
equipped with a neat, durable Safety Strainer. 
Instead of gushing forth with a Niagara Falls 
roar the water flows evenly and quietly and 
there is no dripping when faucet is closed. 

Many other plumbing fixtures are included 
in the Hays line and can be seen at most 
any plumbing store. Drop in at a plumbing 
store the next time you are down town and 
enjoy looking at the new things on display 
in the attractive show rooms. 

All Hays products are sold through the 
plumbing jobber to the plumbing store. Be 
sure the name Hays appears on your fixtures. 


New Styles Illustrated 


We have just issued an attractive 
folder in colors which illustrates 
and describes the new Hays plumb- 
ing equipment. Send for it and if 
you are acquainted with a local 
plumbing store we will be glad to 
have the name. 


The Hays Manufacturing Co. 


Liberty and Twelfth Sts. Erie, Pa. 
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A GARDEN OF HeErss AT Brace’s Cove 
IN GLOUCESTER 


(Continued from page 282) 


and as silvery gray as the wood- 
work itself. Then there is a slant- 
top flour-bin hard by the outer 
door that conceals the flower sink, 
while against the windows are 
glass bottles in all their various 
colors and shapes, together with 
jars and crocks for arranging the 
fresh flowers for the house. There 
are baskets, too, wooden wall- 
boxes, hanging wall-cupboards, 
and drawers. There are wooden 
pegs for garden hats and smocks, 
old garden implements and gar- 
den books, and other symbols of 
the life of a day that is gone, such 
as the wooden scales and the 
wooden mortar and pestle, that 
create an atmosphere nothing else 
could bring about; while on the 
wall beside the doorway is the 
earliest flower-list made in the 
new land, written by that ‘cheer- 
ful traveler John Josselin’ and 
published in 1672, in a book en- 
titled New England’s Rarities. 
This Mrs. Bratenahl has copied in 
the old handwriting on yellowed 
parchment. 

Somehow this room enchants 
you, not only with its own pleas- 
ant busyness and occupation but 
with the thought of all that a 
flower-room, which in the seven- 
teenth century was called a still- 
room, meant in those days when 
the housewife and her maids were 


busy there, not only drying their 
herbs and arranging the flowers, 
but preparing their own poman- 
ders and delicate washing balls, 
their own handwaters and damask 
powders. Then there were the 
sweet bags for linen and eau de 
Cologne, and even distilled waters 
for freckles and May dew for the 
eyes! Sir Hugh Platt, the most 
famous of Elizabethan gardening 
authorities, has a tiny but most 
enchanting stillroom book, to 
which he really owes his immortal- 
ity, that stirs your imagination 
with such undreamed-of delights 
as candied cowslips and primrose 
petals, syrup of anchusa and clove 
carnations, candied angelica, pick- 
led broom-buds, violet vinegar, 
honey of roses, rosemary snow, 
and a syllabub made of black 
cherry juice flavored with thyme. 
But, perhaps, the best part of this 
book is the number of recipes ‘to 
cheere the heart,’ and the old 
simple faith which it reveals in the 
mysterious virtues of plants to 
cure the mind and comfort the 
spirit. For you certainly cannot 
gather the herbs in such a sunlit 
garden by the deep blue sea nor 
pore over the old books in the 
fragrance of this quaint flower- 
room without feeling ‘a delight of 
all the senses and the enchantment 
of a sweet content.’ 


CoLLECTING LETTERS FROM ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 287) 





give tone to Henry M ’s study, 
and, since he looks ancestral, aid 
my friends in maintaining disci- 
pline. Old gilt frame and all, the 
profile was only ten shillings, a 
sum that astonished me, for the 
dealer had others, unframed and 
quite amateurish in workmanship, 
that he wanted nearly three times 
as much for. Even in England, | 
am thankful to say, silhouettes are 
occasional blind-spots. 

And I bought another chair, this 
time for my kitchen, asturdy, com- 
fortable, comely Windsor arm- 
chair with excellent turnings, a 
shapely bow underbracing, and a 
well-pierced, narrow splat carved 
at the top with the initials G. B 
The splat is made of yew, but the 
rest of the chair is ash; just as with 
us you find this type made of 
several different woods. You find, 
too, that the type of Windsor we 
consider American was also made 


here, though these ‘stick-backs,’ 
as they call them, are far less 
graceful than our best examples. 
Don’t reproach me when | tell 
you | paid three pounds for my 
chair; after all, if | have an en- 
couraging background of homely 
charm, my family will thrive upon 
my improved cuisine. Indeed, | 
only marvel at my restraint when 
| remember all the longed-for 
things I could have bought in this 
shop, a beguiling place and the 
proper background for antiquities, 
for it used to be the old tavern 
where Samuel Johnson stayed 
when he came to visit Mrs. Thrale. 
And parts of the structure are 
much more ancient; there are 
medieval cellars and fireplaces, 
and a seventeenth-century smug- 
gler’s passage that used to run out 
to the river. 

Really, it would take weeks to 
exhaust or even appreciate the 
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Dealer, 


per, The 


Personnel of the Jury: 


The Architect, The Builder, 
The Carpenter, The Lumber 





The Sash & Door 


Mfgr., The Pattern Maker, 
The Frame Mfgr., The Ship- 


Cabinet Maker, The 


Wood Technologist, The 


Painter, The Manual Training 






Instructor. 


“Build your garage throughout 


with California Pine” 
—says America’s great wood jury 


No home, these days, is complete with- 
out a garage. And this important adjunct 
should conform in construction, design 
and outside finish with the house itself. 


Therefore the wood qualities that point to 
the use of California Pine for house construc- 
tion also recommend it for the garage. Chief 
among these qualities are—freedom from 
shrinking and warping, resulting in permanent 
tight joints and sound construction; freedom 
from splitting when nailed or worked; soft, 
even texture easy to cut; takes and holds paint 
exceptionally well. 


That is why America’s great wood jury— 
composed of men who 


substantial construction plus lightness of weight. 

“Garage doors are bound to receive some 
pretty hard knocks, and being larger than or- 
dinary doors, they exert a correspondingly 
greater strain on the hinges. 

“California Pine is the ideal wood for garage 
doors because it produces a good stout door, 
and at the same time provides the necessary 
lightness of weight. Also, this wood holds 
screws and nails very tightly. 

“Here is another point to consider—the 
garage is seldom heated. It isapt to be as damp 
within as without. Any wood susceptible to 
swelling is bound to beaffected. However, due 
to its remarkable resistance to atmospheric 

changes, California Pine 





know wood-values—says 
“build your garage through- 
out with California Pine.” 
“And when it comes to 
garage doors,” says the sash 
and door manufacturer, 
member of America’s great 
wood jury, ‘special atten- 





California Pine qualities make it the 
favored wood for practically every 
homebuilding purpose, such as: 


Window frames and sash, exterior siding 
and trim, interior woodwork, mantels, 
cabinets, bookcases, built-in conveniences, 
etc., structural framing, sheathing, sub- 
flooring, porches, trellis, gateways, etc. 


doorsdonotchangeshape.” 

Altogether, the excellent 
qualities of California Pine 
make it well worth your 
while to consider it in the 
construction of your new 
home. Talk to yourarchitect 





building lumber. 





tion should be given to 


californ 
PINE 


California 
White Pine 


(trade name) 


and builder about this fine , 
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Don’t stand blindfolded 


when you build 


Everyone who builds a home 
should know the ABC’s of build- 
ing. Our free 48-page illustrated 
book “Pine Homes” contains 
valuable home-building informa- 
tion set forth in simple, easily 
understood terms, with graphic 
illustrations of the various oper- 
ations incident to construction; 
also many reproductions of attrac- 
tive homes. An hour's time with 
this book takes the mystery out of 
building. Simply fill out the cou- 
pon and mail now. It’s FREE. 






This book will 
be sent FREE. 
Simply fill in the 
coupon and mail 
now. 


Pesseeceeeeeeeeeeeer 





California 
Sugar Pine 


CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Also producers of CALIFORNIA WHITE FIR 


* CALIFORNIA DOUGLAS FIR 


* CALIFORNIA INCENSE CEDAR 






California White and Sugar 
¥ Pine Manufacturers Assn. 
650 Call Bldg.,San Francisco 

Please send your book 

“Pine Homes’”’ 


Name 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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Living-room in BOOTH TARKINGTON'S Home, Kennebunkport, Maine 
Frederick Wallick, Architect 


COhis is 
What KELSEY Gives 
YOU 


— want your house warm and 
cozy when the temperature is down 
to zero; if you want every room 
filled with pure health-giving, hu- 
midified air ; if you want the smallest 
coal bills you ever had —then you 
need a Kelsey Warm Air Generator. 


Space does not permit a detailed descrip- 
tion, but you will find it all in our booklet 
“Kelsey Achievements” which will give 
you invaluable information on health and 
heating. You will readily see why and 
how the scientific construction of the 
Kelsey Warm Air Generator gives such 
remarkable results. 


HE Kevse 


WAR” AIR GENERATOR 


(Trade Mark Registered) 
306 JAMES STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Sales Offices: 
Boston and New York 
Brockville, Canada 


Dealers: 
Principal Cities 



































CoLLecTING LETTERS FROM ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 330) 


collecting chances of Bath; there 
are more good shops and more 
honest, friendly dealers — barring 
the man who tried to sell me the 
most ordinary profiles as genuine 
examples of Miers’s early work — 
than in any other city I know. 
One most knowledgeable man has 
been so kind; I go to him in all my 
perplexities, and I have gleaned 
whole sheaves of information from 
his long experience. A bit of it I 
confide to you now, an almost in- 
fallible way of testing whether 
brasses are old or new. If they are 
new, they move stiffly and with 
difficulty; if they are old they lift 
easily up and down, years of usage 
having worn them smooth. Worth 
knowing, is n’t it? 

I felt, when I left Bath, as if I 
were just on the edge of under- 
standing what was to be bought 
there; | could n’t begin to go into 
all the shops, for, always, as | 
motored or char-a-banc-ed about, 
new possibilities opened out before 
me. I am sure that if a Martian 
were suddenly dropped in this 
delightfulest city he would imme- 
diately assume that the chief in- 
dustries were invalids and an- 
tiques. And he would be right; all 
the streets seem full of old ladies in 
wheel-chairs, and the windows of 
even older bibelots. Some lei- 
surely September, Cora, you and | 
must experience the pleasures of 
both; William Rufus can pretend 
that he is a Roman Consul, luxu- 
riously taking the baths, a reju- 
venating process in which we will 
join him; it really does erase years 
from your age and lines from your 
face; | saw women coming out 
quite fresh and blooming as a 
result. And then, refreshed for our 
arduous collecting toils, we will 
get him to give us a blank check, 
and stroll out and buy up Bath! 

Seriously, | do want to go back 
again, and with you as my com- 
panions. Alma would adore it, 
too, and if Bob was bored, why, 
we’d send him up to London. My 
warmest praises cannot make you 
understand what Bath means to 
me; | enjoyed theother places where 
1 have stayed; | admired their 
beauty; but it was in this gray, 
stately town that I first felt akin 
to England. It is more completely 
harmonious than any other place I 
have ever seen; except for the 
magnificent Abbey, erected just 
before the Reformation, it was 
almost entirely rebuilt in the 
eighteenth century, and the formal 
classicism of the Crescents, the 
Circus, and the Parades is admir- 
able. I don’t think it was just my 
joy in Jane Austen that made me 
so keenly appreciative, although 


I loved rambling about through 
Pulteney Street and Laura Place 
and Camden Crescent, and found 
even a pleasure in realizing that 
the traffic was just as much of a 
peril as when, over a hundred 
years ago, Catherine Morland and 
Isabella Thorpe were stopped in 
Cheap Street by the press of gigs 
and carriages. Of course I went to 
the Pump Room and drank the 
waters — atrocious sulphury stuff, 
endurable only from its literary 
associations — and, Heaven for- 
give me, I went to the lofty As- 
sembly Rooms to see a movie! 
But it offered an excuse really to 
view a place I so often had visited 
in print, and the picture itself was 
very good, Sir Martin Harvey in 
‘The Breed of the Treshams’; be 
sure to go if it comes to Chicago, 

Alicia loved Bath just as much 
as I did, though I| think its charms 
were enhanced by the fact that she 
found some young people of her 
own age at our hotel. Such an 
agreeable family it was; the kind 
you meet in English novels, you 
know: Mr. H—,, a clergyman, 
taking the waters for his rheuma- 
tism; Mrs. H , sO gentle and 
friendly, and three of their twelve 
children with them. One of the 
boys motored Alicia about, and 
showed her the countryside, which 
is beautiful and historically rich; 
there are ever and ever so many 
rewarding drives you can take: to 
Bradford-on-Avon to see the little 
Saxon church, the finest in all Eng- 
land; to Lacock Abbey, a mediz- 
val-looking gray stone village and 
its beautiful Tudor manor-house 
built on the foundations of the old 
convent; to Glastonbury, where 
Joseph of Arimathea’s holy thorn 
still blossoms at Christmastide, 
and to Wells Cathedral; some day 
I’m going to stay in one of those 
ancient, vine-hung houses in that 
enchanting Vicar’s Close. 

I really can’t tell you how sweet 
the H s have been to both of 
us. They insisted that we should 
visit them on our way to Glouces- 
ter, and when, the day after my 
arrival, I inconsiderately came 
down with an attack of pleurisy, 
they surrounded me with the kind- 
est, most thoughtful care. If any- 
thing could have made me enjoy 
poor health it would have been to 
lie there in bed and look out at the 
tranquil Wiltshire landscape: green 
lawns and tall trees, faintly color- 
ing with the first touch of frost, 
and the fourteenth-century tower 
of Garsdon Church in the distance. 
And my doctor was a dear thing! 
(You know, William Rufus, | own 
to a weakness for the medical 
profession!) Moreover, being a 
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CoLLECTING LETTERS FROM ENGLAND 


(Continued from page 332) 


Wiltshire man, Dr. P , when 
persuaded, could talk in the broad- 
est dialect, and I learned to my 
delight that the word ‘boughten,’ 
which old New England women 
still employ for a dress or a pat- 
tern not homemade, is just a sur- 
vival from the mother country, 
where the peasants even now con- 
tinue this archaic ending, and 
speak of ‘goosen’ 
and ‘peasen’ and 
‘housen.’ 

Then, when I got 
better, we motored 
about a good bit. 
We went to Malm- 
esbury, a place | 
have for vears been 
anxious to see, be- 
cause William of 
Malmesbury, one 
of the earliest Eng- 
lish historians, was 
a monk at the 
Abbey. And, | 
may add, the Ab- 
bey itself is well 
worth traveling many a mile 
to see; as | looked at the majes- 
tic Norman pillars of the nave, 
at the great arches sweeping 
their vast curves against a hot 
blue skv, — England was playing 
it was summer again, —-as | paused 
awhile to decipher that touching 
picture-book of the poor and lowly, 
the marvelous South Porch carved 
with naively reverent sculptures of 
the Creation, the Deluge, and the 
Nativity; | felt how mighty the 
Abbev must have been in the days 
of its glory: second to none in the 
whole kingdom. The little trifles | 
picked up in the antiquity shop, 
nestled at the foot of its tower, 
seemed very modern in compari- 
son, vet they comprised a hard- 
paste Lowestoft cup and saucer, 
prettily sprigged with roses, for 
five shillings; a black snuff-box, 
inlaid with pewter and mother-of- 
pearl, for three shillings; and, for 
ten shillings, an oak knife-box, 
about fourteen inches long, with a 
sliding cover, and a pierced handle 
to hang it on the wall. It’s the 
sort of box collectors are buying 
for string and oddments of that 
sort, but I shall keep it for its 
original purpose; it closes so tight 
that, maybe, I can keep my kitch- 
en knives from going astray. 

And we drove to Chippenham, 
a prosperous market-town, but 
really known to fame because it 
was here that Alfred signed his 
treaty with the vanquished Danes. 
I'd like to celebrate its worth on 
MV own account, for one of the 
antique shops —the town has 
three — was cheaper than any | 
have yet seen in England. | just 


THE 








ENGRAVED CARD- 
CASE 


missed a whole set of chairs, the 
transition Hepplewhite I have 
been seeking to complete my blue- 
and-yellow room. They were sim- 
ply and gracefully made, the splats 
were well pierced, and the tops 
showed an easy, flowing shield- 
shaped curve. Even the wooden 
seats did not detract from their 
merits, especially when | could 
have bought them, 
if | had had the 
luck to come a 
few days. earlier, 
for fifty-five shil- 
lings for the six, 
much less than | 
should be asked 
for a single chair 
of this type at 
home. 

| comforted my- 
self by buying a 
three guinea eight- 
eenth-century 
barometer for 
Orde. Chairs and 
tables are com- 
monplaces in his life and thrill 
him verv little nowadays, but 
I can’t imagine an antiquity 
that would please him more than 
this, the weather being one of 
his constant interests, and a 
thermometer the chief of his diver- 
sions. It really is very attractive; 
mahogany inlaid with holly and 
tulipwood in a pattern of rosettes 
at the top and bottom, and shells 

the sort of decoration you 
sometimes Constitution 
mirrors — at the sides. And I like 
the svmmetrical broken-arch at 
the top, and the old silvered dial 
which proclaims it to have been 
made by one J. B. Giobbio for the 
Crown Inn at Devises. May good 
fortune wait on it, and send it safe 
to Hanover, for barometers are 
fragile traveling-companions. An- 
other shop, very good for smaller 
things, gave me two more card- 
cases for the inconsiderable sum of 
twelve and six: the first engraved 
with arabesques, the second em- 
bellished with a delicate silver 
plate for the owner’s initials. | 
felt very rich indeed, for that 
makes seven already in my collec- 
tion. | think | shall go back to 
that shop some day; none of the 
prices were high, and there were 
some real bargains; among them 
some quaint Sunderland lustre 
plaques like one | bought at Win- 
chester, that | could have got for 
ten shillings each. Occasionally, | 
wish | were a dozen people! 

I was loath to leave Wiltshire; 
the villages here are every bit as 
pretty as Bibury and much less 
known. When we come to Bath 
for our lazy September we must be 
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2 Wonderful Booklets 


on Interior Decoration 
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Simple ways to give your 
home that rich, livable 
“woody” atmosphere 


r 


O, it will not cost you much to 

surround yourself with beauti- 

ful American Walnut in the manner 

of bygone periods of interior-deco- 
rative greatness. 

Simply for the planning of it, 
Nature can play a refining influence 
in your lives. For American Walnut 
is Nature’s rich gift to the charm and 
livableness of your home. 

Just off the press, is this splendidly 
written booklet, ‘American Walnut 
for Interior Woodwork and Panel- 
ling,” which shows you how every 
$100 in panelling adds $300 to the 
value of your room. It likewise con- 
tains specimen rooms and definite 
specifications, for attaining walnut 
beauty in the principal rooms of 
your home. It discusses woodwork 
finishes, costs and design in a way 
every present and prospective home 
owner should be informed. 

And then, too, there awaits you 
that attractive treatise on good furni- 
ture that has already reached its 


sixth edition, “The Story of Ameri- 
can Walnut.” 


How rapidly thousands of new 
friends of walnut are learningthe cor- 
rect and happy use of this aristocratic 
though inexpensive wood. With 
its exquisite grainings and lustrous, 
tawny brown colorings, truly walnut 
is “a wood you love to live with.” 





The Free Offer 


Just write us which you prefer— 


BOOKLET NO. 1—Replete with 
practical suggestions for em- 
ploying walnut in the home | 
of moderate size. Ask for 
“American Walnut for Interior 
Woodwork and Panelling.” 


BOOKLET NO. 2— Takes you 
down through the great historic 
periods of furniture. Ask 
for “The Story of American 
Walnut.” 
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“THIS IS THE AGE OF WALNUT” 





AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Room 946, 616 South Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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SECOND FLOOR 


FIRST FLOOR 


An Attractive Six-Room House 
— Economical to Build 
Complete Working Plans $1522 


ERE is an exceptionally fine modern 
adaptation of the New England Colo- 


nial style— dignified and beautiful on the 
exterior, roomy, convenient and livable on 
the inside. 

Its straightforward lines make it an eco- 
nomical house to build, and place it well 
within the means of the average home- 
builder. 

Note particularly the ample size of the 
rooms on both first and second floors, and 
the splendid arrangement of the rooms, 
which makes all the parts of the house easi- 
ly accessible from every other part. 


As the largest lumber manufacturers in 
the country Weyerhaeuser Forest Products 
has been searching for years for just such 
houses as this to assist prospective home 
owners in getting full value for their money. 

If you like this house send $15.00 for a 
complete set of working drawings from 
which you can take bids and build this 
home just as shown. 

Or, if you would like to look over the 12 
houses in this series, a portfolio of illustra- 
tions will be mailed postpaid on receipt of 
25 cents. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
812 Merchants Nat. Bk. Bldg. - Saint Paul, Minn. 


The Second of a Series of 
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CoLLECTING LETTERS FROM ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 333 


sure to run down to Biddeston and 
Castle Combe, and then vou can 
decide where I shall buy my cot- 
tage; | think I could be happy in 
either place. Gloucester I know I 
shan’t want. When you’ve elimi- 
nated its splendid Cathedral, with 
those lofty cloisters, the College 
Green, and the few old houses that 
have remained by some miracle, it 
is just a busy, bustling manufac- 
turing town, rather like Lowell or 
Lawrence. | suppose I was disap- 
pointed because, when my chil- 
dren were little things, we used so 
to love The Tailor of Gloucester, 
and it is all quite changed from the 
time ‘when gentlemen wore ruf- 
fles, and gold-laced waistcoats of 
paduasoy and taffeta.” We walked 
out on Westgate Street, and fan- 
cied we had discovered the shop 
where the poor old Tailor used to 
sit, cross-legged, and work at the 
Mavor’s cherry-colored coat, and 


wandered into College Court 
where we saw the very house 


where he lodged with Simpkin, his 
bad, intelligent pussy-cat. I had 
set my heart upon purchasing 
some quaint faience like the 
crockery and pipkins and willow- 
pattern plates that used to adorn 
the kitchen dresser, but | searched 
without success. There were no 
more cups! Gloucester, for a cathe- 
dral town and a thriving, manu- 
facturing town, too, is singularly 
devoid of antique shops, although 
] am told there are a number of 
private dealers; one of the shop- 
keepers in Cheltenham complained 
to me that the antique business 
was being ruined by the doctors 
and clergymen who were in it on 
the side. (I give this for what it is 
worth.) 

I found just two shops in all 
Gloucester: one in College Court, 
the other on Northgate Street, 
both with a few things worth get- 
ting, although the prices were de- 
cidedly higher than at Bath, and 
the range much more limited. 
Still, why should | protest when, 
at the second, | found the greatest 
silhouette bargain of my whole 
collecting experience? The blind- 
est of blind-spots! I am sure you 
will agree with me when | tell 
you that I bought six stunning 
Edouarts for a fraction over two 
dollars apiece; just two pounds 
ten for the lot. In America I have 
been asked all the way from fifteen 
to forty dollars for single shades, 
and even in Edinburgh, an excel- 
lent hunting-ground for profiles, | 
paid seven dollars. All of mine 
are suitably framed in narrow 
black, and the little stamp at the 
back shows them to have come 
from Mrs. Nevill Jackson’s collec- 


tion. These are duplicate profiles, 
Edouart having always cut in this 
method, vou remember, invariably 
labeling the name of the sitter and 
the date of the cutting on the 
reverse of the silhouette. One, the 
earliest, snipped in 1832, is a gal- 
lant soldier, Lieutenant James of 
the Ninth Light Infantry, Glas- 
gow. The rest are all from Glou- 
cester: Phillpots, Esquire, cut in 
1836, a dandified gentleman hold- 
ing a lorgnon, and a most interest- 
ing family-gathering: E. G. Hill, 
Esquire (apparently some county 
official), his wife, and his small son 
and daughter. It really is both 
pleasing and characteristic: the 
lady, seated in an Empire chair, 
looking up from her book at her 
dignified husband who addresses 
her, snuff-box in hand; the small 
boy with his spade, and his pan- 
taleted sister holding a basket of 
those familiar Edouart flowers. 
Don’t you think I was lucky? 

Of course | tried collecting in 
the neighborhood of Gloucester, 
but without much result. Chelten- 
ham, for instance, was an awful 
washout in more ways than one. 
To begin with it is very un-beauti- 
ful, cumbersome Victorian houses 
and a pompous-looking Parade; 
and then, I had the misfortune to 
go on an early-closing day, so that 
all the finer shops were shut tight. 
Still, in the less pretentious part of 
town | found three places where 
there were bargains for sale: at one 
a much finer (and cheaper) copper 
urn than a similar piece | bought 
at Ventnor; | am tempted to write 
back and get it. At another, a 
small jewelry shop, I bought a 
pretty pair of Georgian salt- 
spoons for six shillings, and at a 
third, where the man hunted un- 
successfully for valentines he had 
hopelessly misplaced, | could have 
bought another barometer, very 
like mine in general shape, though 
without so fine a dial, for three 
shillings less than | paid at Chip- 
penham; also two provincial Chip- 
pendale oak-chairs, plain and 
wooden-seated, but with a decided 
homely charm, and only five 
pounds for the pair. 

We left Gloucester without 
great regret, although our Inn was 
comfortable and of exceeding age, 
having been built to accommodate 
the thronging pilgrims who came 
to worship at Edward the Second’s 
shrine in the Cathedral, though 
why on earth that weak and dis- 
solute monarch ever could be con- 
sidered a martyred saint, | cannot 
imagine. True, he had a wicked 
wife who brutally did him to 
death in Berkeley Castle, but 
other men have been equally un- 
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“Forty-eight Years ago 


A Mississippi Packet brought to this old 
plantation a shipment of Byers Pipe 


BOUT twenty miles above New 
Orleans, on the east bank of the 
Mississippi, stood the old plan- 

tation home of the Destrehans. Sur- 
rounding it, all the way from levee back 


to the swamps, were waving fields of 


sugar cane. 


In 1878 a packet boat brought to this 
plantation a shipment of Byers Pipe 
which had come down the river from 
Pittsburgh. 


The year was a memorable one in those 
parts, for the Mississippi Delta was 
swept by a terrifying epidemic of yellow 
fever. The cabin of the boat which 
brought the pipe presented a ghastly 
spectacle, for it was cluttered with the 
corpses of fever victims who had died on 
the way from Memphis. 

In this cabin, the plantation manager 
receipted for the pipe and proceeded to in- 
stall it for supplying water from the river 
to the sugar factory, half a mile distant. 

The pipe remained in the moist loam 
for forty years. When dug out in 1918, 
the scene had greatly changed. The 
cane fields were gone. A modern pe- 
troleum refinery had replaced the old 
sugar factory, burned to the ground in 
1912. But the pipe was still good. It 
had suffered so little from corrosion that 


BYERS PIPE 


GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 


every foot of it was salvaged for use 
about the new refinery. 

In every city, throughout the land, 
there are residences and business build- 
ings in which Byers Pipe has served for 
plumbing, heating, steam and other pur- 
poses for upwards of 40 years. Invar- 
iab ly, the pipe in these building s is found 
in such excellent condition as to evoke 
astonished comments from every body 
who has had experience with less rust- 
resisting pipe made by modern cheapen- 
ing processes. 

Byers Pipe now, as 50 years ago, is 
made of old- fashioned genuine wrought 
iron which has become famous for its 
great resistance to rust. This it 
black or galvanized, when installed i 
residences, may be depended on to fee 
for generations to come. Cheaper pipe is 
of doubtful life. More expensive pipe 
will not serve better. 

Booklet ‘ ‘On the Trail of Byers Pipe” 
contains illustrations of noteworthy old 


buildings equipped with Byers Pipe. 
Send for this book. It is free. 


A.M. BYERS COMPANY 


Established 1864 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
New York Philadelphia Boston Chicago 

Los Angeles Cleveland Cincinnati Rochester 
St. Louis Tulsa Houston Jacksonville 


Distributors in all Jobbing Centers 
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tects you against 
mistakes and substitution 
Also look for name and 
year roiled in metal 











Mahogany of rare 
figure and color 
in a table top. 
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Like beautiful pictures are the lovely woods used 
in Imperial Tables. 

Nature, master artist, takes years untold to paint 
these exquisite figures and colors, and often she hides 
them away in forests and jungles far from beaten 
paths. But prizes like these are worth long search, 
and when transformed by Imperial craftsmen into 
tables of commanding beauty, they become cherished 
possessions for the home. 

Now in the stores you can see all 
dy the beautiful new Imperial Tables 
designed for spring. You will 
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room ever new and smartly fur- 
nished. 
IMPERIAL FURNITURE 


COMPANY-GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
“World's Greatest Table Makers’’ 
7 } 
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Thousands have | : 

found our book, | FURL 
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morrow, 2a help 
in furnishing the SV 
home, Write Dept. R for free copy. 





On each Imperial 
Table you wall find 
our green = shield 
trademark, It as 
dour guide to ad- 
vanced design, thor- 
ough workmanship and good value, 
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CoLLEcTING LETTERS FROM ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 334) 


fortunate and received less popu- 
lar sympathy. Still, all this is no 
discredit to the New Inn with its 
high oak doors that are locked at 
ten every night, and its raftered 
gallery surrounding a courtyard; 
all very picturesque, but a trifle 
disconcerting when you emerge 
from your bath and find yourself 
looking down upon a crowd of 
motorists below. 

My adventures and my letter 
are nearly at an end; | hope, my 
dears, you have not been bored 
with either. We had to retrace our 
steps a little, and go back to Ciren- 
cester (Ciceter to the elect, though 
I always feel as if] were stuttering 
when I say it). We got there to 
find a fair in full swing; the mar- 
ketplace in front of the old church 
was blazing with lights, and whir- 
ring with merry-go-rounds, and, as 
soon as We could struggle through 
the crowd, and leave our bags at 
the Inn, we joined the revelers, 
and had two rides round on gayly 
caparisoned, plunging steeds. | 
do love a fair, even if it is com- 
pletely modern! And the next 
morning I went out prowling and 
found — lots of things. But I very 
virtuously spent only twenty-five 
shillings, and bought a lustre tea- 
set: four cups, six saucers, a tea- 
pot, and two plates; I am begin- 
ning to believe that many of these 
sets were really only made with 
two plates: one for bread and 
butter, the other for cake. But | 
shall try to match it, of course, 
and the lustre is lovely: a lilac rim, 
sprigs of a deeper tone, and little 
dashes of green for emphasis. 
Why, the cups might be the very 


ones beneath which Simpkin hid 
the little fat mice; after all, they 
could have strayed here from 
Gloucester. 

What are you doing, my distant 
friends, and do you miss me and 
my pretty prattle as you ought? 
I have ever so many things to tell 
you, but they will keep, | suppose, 
until | come out West in Febru- 
ary; besides, my candles are flick- 
ering down, my fire is nearly out, 
and Bibury is the drowsiest place! 
The little stream in front of our 
door sings us to sleep at bedtime, 
and wakes us in the morning to a 
long day of idleness wherein all we 
have to do is to yawn and read, or 
tramp over the hills and far away, 
or feed the flotilla of greedy white 
ducks that always are swimming 
on the clear, swift waters of the 
Colne. I am lazy enough to linger 
awhile longer, but my daughter, 
whose motto is ‘Excelsior,’ and 
who is, | am convinced, a reincar- 
nation of that energetic youth who 
bore, midst storm andice, his over- 
quoted banner, urges me on; and 
we go to-morrow to Fairford to see 
the old church, then on to Oxford. 
My love to all of you, and tell Bob 
that I shall try to bring him home 
that box of his dreams. 

Yours most affectionately, 

ALICE. 
p.s. Please contradict any rumors 
that you may hear about a food- 
shortage in England; there still is 
an abundance of cabbages, pota- 
toes, and Brussels sprouts. If any 
more of these kindly fruits of the 
earth are served to me | am pre- 

pared to call a General Strike! 

A. 





A FLAP-LEAF 


TABLE WITH 


PAD FEET, RARE BECAUSE OF 
ITS SINGLE LEAF 


























A boestey-Inspreep 
LINEN 


with the rich and brilliant 
coloring of L’Art Moderne 





Into this printed linen of formal design 
the artist has brought that brilliant and 
original treatment of color which dis- 
tinguishes the art of today. 


Crimson, blue, old gold and green— 
gay flowers, parrots and sweeping dra- 
peries against the brown tones of conven- 
tional stone arches—this linen brings 
into a room an effect of bright sunlight. 

The design itself is based on XVIII 
Century tapestry themes, —the flower- 
laden urn recalling the Georgian Period, 
the rich heavy drapery suggesting the 
splendors of Louis XIV’s court and time. 

So excellent is the workmanship and 
so successful the handling of color that 
this linen was chosen to hang in the 
Exposition of Decorative Arts at Paris 
in Pavilion 1-55. 

This and many other attractive Schu- 
macher fabrics may be seen by arrange- 


? esigned by Schumacher, executed by one of the 
| finest fabric printers in Alsace, it was accepted 
by the Paris Exposition of Decorative Arts 


ment with your decorator or uphol- 
sterer, or the decorating service of your 
department store. They will also attend 
to their purchase for you. 


Write for our new booklet ““Your Home 


and the Interior Decorator” 


The most carefully planned interior may 
be entirely without beauty or interest 
because of faulty color treatment. 


A decorator’s wide experience with color and 
with arrangement are offered to you in the furnish- 
ing of your home and the selection of materials, 
without any additional cost to yourself. Why this 
wonderful service costs you nothing is explained 

1 “Your Home and the Interior Decorator,” an 
interesting and attractive booklet which we have 
just prepared. 

This pooklet, beautifully illustrated in color, 
will be sent to you without charge upon request. 
Address F. Schumacher & Co., Dept. F-3, 60 
West 4oth Street, New York—Importers, Manu 
facturers and Distributors to the trade only, 
Decorative Drapery and Upholstery Fabrics. 
Offices also in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los 
Angeles and Paris 
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“Outs LINEN embodies the 
spirit of the past with the 
freedom of present day art. 
Rich in theme and in color, 
it lends itself gracefully to 
interiors of various periods, 
and brings into a room an 

effect of br ight sunlight 
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ATLAS NOW ADDS BEAUTY TO CONCRETE’S STRENGTH AND ECONOMY 
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THE CUSTOM HOUSE 
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WESTCHESTER COUNTY COURT- 
HOUSE, WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
BUILT OF CAST STONE MADE 
AND LAID IN ATLAS WHITE. 
BENJAMIN W. MORRIS, ARCHI> 
TECT. JOHN T. BRADY & CQ., 
CONTRACTORS. CAST STONE 
BY EMERSON NORRIS CQ. 
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HE plastic qualities and affinity for 

color of Atlas White Portland Ce- 
ment, the most responsive of modern 
materials, put at the architect’s com- 
mand effects for which large outlay and 
the labor of many men were needed in 
times past. Its easily moulded masses 
hold endless possibilities of beauty 
blended with strengthand permanence. 
Color, form and textures in infinite va- 
riety are brought within the limits of the 
average building budget, public or pri- 
vate, by the economy of concrete made 
with Atlas White Portland Cement. 





AILA 


All the dignity and grace that mark 
London’s storied Custom House, be- 
loved of painters and etchers, could be 
reproduced line for line in concrete 
made with Afé/as. Just as the West- 
chester County Courthouse at White 
Plains, New York,conceived inthesame 
restrained and classic style, was built of 
individual concrete units made and 
laid with Ad/as White. 

Concrete became the cheapest as well as 
the most enduring material when Afé/as 
developed the first rotary kiln, thus 
standardizing quality and reducing 








costs. Atlas White, an equally impor- 
tant contribution, puts architectural 
beauty within the reach of every com- 
munity, every home builder. These and 
other pioneer achievements have made 
Alas the most practical and versatile of 
building materials, and the “‘standard 
by which all other makes are measured.” 


5 A 7 
Between the Atlas plants and the user, there is but 
one distributor—the building material dealer—who 
brings Atlas to the public cheaper than by any other 
method. Any architect, contractor or ‘prospective builder 
is invited to write to this Company regarding the pos- 
sibilities of concrete made with Atlas Portland Cement. 
Address all inquiries to 25 Broadway, New York. 


PORTLAND 
CFE MEN Tewtt: 


The standard by which all other makes ave measured 


GRAY 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO - BIRMINGHAM - KANSAS CITY: PHILADELPHIA: BOSTON ST LOUIS - DES MOINES - DAYTON: OMAHA: BUFFALO -JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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Once More THE GARDEN 


(Continued from page 288) 


dismaying as the other horn of 
this dilemma. 

This does not mean that | have 
lost my zest, but only an incentive. 
Life often finds itself in such a 
plight. It is a readjustment | am 
going through, between the de- 
parture of my children, possibly, 
and the coming of my grand- 
children. For it is chiefly children 
that | have grown in my garden, 
along with my own soul, and | 
can find nothing in the seed cata- 
logues so interesting and untried 
as they. 

It is too late, however, for me 
now to hang up the hoe. When a 
man has hoed himself past five- 
and-fifty he had better keep hoe- 
ing right along. And if his chil- 
dren go away, he can buy as many 
little pigs. There is always a mar- 
ket for pork. 

And he can make good the loss 
in mere quantity by adding more 
variety. I am ordering eggplants 
this year, and hot peppers, sal- 
sify, wongbok, okra, sweet-potato 
sprouts, peanuts, and mushroom 
spawn, in addition to the regular 
necessities. I have already set out 
two Japanese walnuts, and planted 
several American black walnuts, 
six new varieties of apples, two 
new cherries, and some high-bush 
blueberries — these in my sour 
meadow, and all of them to drain 
and sweeten an acid condition of 
my soul. They will help keep me 
flexible about the belt, too, and 
hopeful for the future. 

Besides these things I have 
started a small wild garden, and 
am putting out such rare wild 
things as will grow in my high 
wood-lot, recently acquired of my 
neighbor. This year some twenty 
odd grapevines came, for the sec- 
ond season, into bearing. | am 
now adding a Hubbard and a 
York Imperial to the thirteen or 
more varieties — not a single vine 





of them disgruntled or less abun- 
dant for the Volstead Act. We 
kept our Catawbas last fall away 
past Thanksgiving time. 

And it is just possible (in fact 
Daphne thinks I need them) that 
I may go back again to pigs, the 
children being gone. At first 
thought it seems improper, not to 
say wasteful, to raise choice veg- 
etables for the pigs. But not if 
there is only one of them. A pig 
is really an appreciative creature, 
ready at all times to root for a liv- 
ing. And he is a comfortable 
creature, too, both to care for and 
to contemplate. And as an incen- 
tive to gardening there is inspira- 
tion in a pig. At five-and-fifty | 
stand in need of inspiration, even 
though | must put a ring in its 
nose and keep it in a pen and hear 
it grunt. After all, there may not 
be always the great difference be- 
tween children and pigs that the 
zoodlogies suggest. At least Alice 
in Wonderland could hardly tell 
which from which, they sounded 
and acted so very much alike. 

If | had land enough, and had 
the instincts of the highway rob- 
ber, | might set up a vegetable- 
stand along the public road. Coin 
and caviar for carrots! But the 
hold-up man is one who makes 
over-reaching his religion and is 
shortly smitten by his jealous god. 
Robbing the wayfaring, foolish 
public is so much more perverting 
than the growing of vegetables 
that | should soon be buying mine, 
like most of the simple fakirs, in 
the city markets, selling cold- 
storage eggs for fresh ones, and, 
adding a hot-dog counter with 
cider, wind up this side of sixty, a 
bootlegger among the rest of the 
roadside banditti. 

I cannot garden for two. 
Daphne and | are company. But 
when | get a pig this spring — 
that will be a crowd! 
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A Houst or Many YESTERDAYS 
(Continued from page 295) 


the massive beam above it was 
given support by two oak columns. 

If any of the villagers ever find 
their way into this cozy drawing- 
room, they must be tempted to 
stand open-mouthed at the change 
which has taken place. The 
much-trodden oak floor-boards, 
once stained and dusty, now glis- 
ten with a high polish where they 


are not covered with Oriental 
rugs. Where there were once 


counters and shelves stacked with 
groceries and dry goods are now 
comfortable armchairs and 
lightful pieces of antique furniture. 
One of the most beautiful of these 
is a rare old Sheraton desk 

a much-treasured heirloom. The 
one-time whitewashed walls are 
covered with large mirrors in 
richly carved frames and family 
portraits by well-known artists 
of the past seem contentedly at 
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Good Buildings Deserve 
Good Hardware 
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If buildings are built to 
live in—their hardware 
should be good to live with 


F youran your fingers over this graceful Corbin 
Lever Handle—felt the sturdiness of its finely 
finished brass—saw its beauty on yourown French 
Doors — how quickly you would say: Corbin 
Hardware is Good Hardware. 
And so it is—good to look upon—good to live 
with. That is why we say—Good Buildings deserve 
Good Hardware—Corbin whenever you build— 


whatever you build. R 
sxce NEW BRITAIN f 
P. & F. CORBIN Pee CONNECTICUT yy mee 











The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
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‘Beauty- . 


CYeanliness « « 


Poymanence 


The beauty of color and the beauty of 
cleanliness are natural to Association Tiles. 
Both their artistic and practical qualities 
are such that they can not change or de- 
teriorate. 


Whether in the bathroom, kitchen, vesti- 
bule, sun-porch, the stairway or fireplace, 
Association Tiles are permanently attractive 
and serviceable. 


The appreciation of tilework is now so 
great that any house—new or remodeled— 
will sell or rent for sore money in proportion 
to the amount of Tile there is in it. 


Association Tiles make homes modern as 
nothing else will do. You will be pleased 
when tiling contractors in your locality 
show you how much you can do with 
Association Tiles for a reasonable amount 
of money. 


Let us send you a copy of the Beautiful 
Association Tiles booklet. 


ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 


1061 Seventh Avenue 


<= ASSOCIATION TILES 


OLEAN TILE CO , Olean, N.Y 
PERTH AMBOY TILE WORKS, Perth Amboy,N.J 
THE C. PARDEE WORKS, Perth Amboy, N. J 
UNITED STATES ENCAUSTIC TILE WORKS, Indianapolis, Ind. 
WHEELING TILE CO , Wheeling, W Va. 





ALHAMBRA TILE CO., Newport, Ky 
AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILING CO., Led , Zanesville, Ohio 
BEAVER FALLS ART TILE CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
CAMBRIDGE TILE MFG. CO., Covington, Ky 
GRUEBY FAIENCE & TILE CO., Perth Amboy,N.J 


MATAWAN TILE CO., Matawan, N.J 
MOSAIC TILE CO., Zanesville, Ohio 
NATIONAL TILE CO, Anderson, Ind 
OLD BRIDGE E. B. & TILE CO., Old Bridge, N.J 
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(Continued from page 337) 


home in their new surroundings. 

When Miss ffytche bought the 
place, the lower rooms in the 
William and Mary wing were 
unoccupied. But not many vears 
before that they also had been 
used as shops. Indeed, the Old 
House must once have been a 
veritable hive of village industry. 
Besides the general store, there 
was once a beer shop in what is 
now the large hall. The dining- 
room was an oil shop. 

When the paint was removed 
from the paneling in the hall and 
dining-room, it was found that, 
although the greater part of the 
woodwork was of oak, here and 
there pieces of pine wood had been 
inserted. Experts have set the 
date of this paneling at 1630. 
This wing was built in 1690, so 
obviously the panels had been 
brought from some other house 
and portions which did not fit 
were ‘patched up’ with pine. 

In both these rooms the over- 
mantels are unusually beautiful. 
Both are composed of round- 
headed panels divided by pilasters 

-a characteristic Jacobean mo- 
tif. The arabesque-like tracery 
that crowns the panels in the 
dining-room is exceptional in its 
delicacy and restraint. 

Many weeks of constant at- 
tention were required before this 
paneling was brought to its pres- 
ent condition. After the paint 
was entirely removed, the surface 
of the wood was rubbed over with 
cloths soaked in kerosene. 

Opinions vary greatly as to the 
proper treatment of old oak 
paneling. All people of taste 
agree that it is a desecration to 
hide fine old wood under coats of 
paint or varnish. But some advo- 
cate the use of a thin stain and 
then the application of some bees- 
wax polish, beeswax alone, or lin- 
seed oil. Others omit the stain 
but use the oil or polish. 

Miss ffvtche felt that the nat- 
ural beauty of the grain was suffi- 
cient in itself. So nowadays all 
that is ever done to keep this 
paneling in condition is to rub 
it over occasionally, first with 
a dry cloth and then with one 
soaked in turpentine. The results 
certainly justify this treatment, 
for this woodwork has a silvery 
sheen very unlike most old oak 
paneling one sees. 

Housekeepers who want an 
effective dark stain for their 
floors will be interested in an old 
recipe which Miss ffytche uses 
throughout her house. She does 
not have to go far for her raw 
material, for two large walnut 
trees grow in the gardens. When 


the thick outer husks fall away. 
these husks are gathered up and 
stewed with a little water for the 
best part of two days; then the 
mixture is strained and allowed to 
Nothing remains but to 
apply it to the floors with a brush 
and, when dry, to go over them 
with a beeswax polish. 

Even the delicacy and charm 
of the Jacobean decorations on 


cool. 





THE WILLIAM AND MARY STAIR- 

CASE. THE HANDRAIL AND BAL- 

USTERS ON THE RIGHT ARE RECENT 
ADDITIONS 


the lower floor hardly prepare the 
visitor for the sumptuous quality 
of the Queen Anne suite above. 
It was probably designed by some 
Italian craftsman. Whoever he 
was, this unknown artist had the 
hand of a master. The ornamenta- 
tion, although elaborate, is always 
subordinate to the general scheme, 
whose keynote is its exquisite 
proportions. The windows are 
placed just where they should be. 
In the Queen Anne parlor, the 
large panels of painted pine are 
not all alike, but they are spaced 
in such a way as to fill the wall 
surface most effectively. 

The bedroom is a corner room 
with two recessed windows over- 
looking the street and two others 
opening on to the garden. Under 
each of these windows is a panel 
painted in = gray monochrome, 
showing a conventional design of 
shells with festoons of fruit. Oth- 
er panels are found in the frieze. 
These are not paintings but wood- 
carvings of laurel wreaths against 
branches of palms. 

Through a closet there is access 
from this bedchamber to the par- 
lor beyond. Each of its four walls 
is different, yet they form a com- 
pletely harmonious whole. 

The most elaborate of 
walls is shown in one of the illus- 
trations. Garlands of oak leaves 
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What is it worth For WALLS 
to be certain 


when you remodel or build? 





What is it worth to avoid sore disappoint- 
ments — defects discovered too late to be 
corrected except at great expense? 


What is the real cause of these faults Wy 
supposedly due to poor construction? Care- | iF I) 
lessness in selecting materials! Failure to 
insist upon products of known reputation, a | ' 
known value, known dependability. =| 4 a i 


Experienced home owners and builders 
don’t guess. They test and compare — and 
then select their materials. 


When you build or remodel, investigate 
Beaver Products for walls, for roofs. Test 
and compare them. Satisfy yourself thor- 
oughly on every point of their superiority. 
See why they build walls that are more 
beautiful and enduring — roofs that stay 
sealed and retain their beauty. 


For really satisfactory remodeling, and many miscel- 
laneous uses, select 


Beaver Fibre Wall Board 


You know this famous product. It has earned the posi- 
tion of leadership it maintains among fibre wall boards. 
Test it for greater durability and strength. See how 
much easier it takes decoration. Compare it as an 
insulator against heat, cold and sound. You can easily 
identify genuine Beaver Wall Board by the Red Beaver 
Border on every panel. Send for sample and literature. 
Address Dept. 1303 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Thorold, Ontario, Canada London, England 
“Consult the BEAVER PRODUCTS DEALER in Your Town” 





























BEAVER FIBRE WALL BOARD 
MAKES WASTE SPACE USEFUL 


worms 


Seemann 


for WALLS 


BESTWALL 
PLASTER WALL BOARD 


BEAVER FIBRE WALL BOARD 
BEAVER AMERICAN PLASTER 
BEAVER GYPSUM LATH 
BEAVER GYPSUM BLOCK 


For ROOFS 


BEAVER 
VARNISHES AnD ENAMELS 


for ROOFS 


BEAVER VULCANITE 
HEXAGON SLAB SHINGLES 
BEAVER VULCANITE 
SELF-SPACING SHINGLES 
BEAVER VULCANITE 
SLATE anD SMOOTH SURFACED 
ROLL ROOFINGS 
BEAVER VULCANITE 
BUILT-TO-ORDER ROOFS 
BEAVER VULCANITE 
ROOF PAINTS ano CEMENTS 





BEAVER BESTWALL BUILDS MORE BEAUTIFUL ANO DURABLE 
WALLS THAN ORDINARY PLASTER WALL BOARDS 





BEAVER VULCANITE SELF-SPACING SHINGLES SEAL THE ROOF 
AGAINST SEVEREST WEATHER 
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PLASTERS -WALL BOARDS - ROOFINGS ’ 
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SCREEN YOUR PORCH 
WITH JERSEY 


| ey people fail to realize the extra convenience 
and comfort derived from a well screened porch. 
An additional living room, usable day and evening, free 
from flies and mosquitoes, can be obtained at slight cost 
by using Jersey Copper Screen Cloth. 


Jersey not only gives you a maximum of protection but 
also a maximum of service. It is made of copper 99.8%: 
pure. Jersey is the ov/y copper screen cloth on the market 
woven from Roebling wire. In stiffness and tensile 
strength, the cloth is comparable to steel. As a result it 
lasts for years and years. 


The cost of Jersey Cloth should not exceed 50 cents per 
window over that of inferior cloth, which is not com- 
parable in quality or durability; hence Jersey is the most 
economical to use. 


You can buy Jersey Copper Screen Cloth, 16 mesh, in the 
bright finish or in a dark finish which has the advantage 
of being nearly invisible and of going through no 
preliminary weathering process. 


Jersey Copper Insect Cloth can be obtained from most of 
the better hardware dealers and makers 
of custom-made screens at a reasonable 
price. If vou cannot readily locate a dealer 
who carries it, write us. We will tell 
you where you can get it and send you 
a booklet, ““A Matter of Health and 
Comfort,’ which you will find worth 
reading. 








Order 
“Only Jersey” 
and Get It! 
Look for this 
Ta 





THE NEW JERSEY WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 
630 South Broad Street, Trenton, New Jersey 


All Grades of Wire Cloth Made of All Kinds of Wire 


JERSEY 


Copper Screen Cloth 


Made of Copper 99.8% Pure 
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(Continued from page 


and acorns carved in heavy relief 


hang from the ceiling nearly to 
the floor on either side of the twin 
doors., One leads into the bedroom 
through the closet, the other into 
a powder closet. Between these 
doors is a very beautiful fire- 
place. Its overmantel is a dark, 
half-effaced painting of a land- 
scape distinctly Italian in char- 
acter. It is enclosed in a deep 
frame of the same exquisite, open- 
work carving that outlines the 
doors. One interesting detail of 
the fireplace is its old blue and 
mauve tiles, which were un- 
doubtedly put in when the room 
was originally decorated. Tiles 
such as these are Dutch in origin. 
They were popularized in England 
after Charles the Second’s return 
from his exile in Holland. 

The upper panels of the twin 
doors are of glass. Gleaming 
through their transparency are 
two banners exactly alike. Painted 
on them are leopards’ heads. Their 
subdued tones of gold, green, and 
brown are quite in keeping with 
the color scheme of the room. 

These banners evoke a picture 
of bygone official splendors. They 
are the shrievalty banners which 
beionged to Miss fiytche’s father 
when he was High Sheriff of 
Lincolnshire. In those days old 
customs were more sedulously 
observed than at present. On 
State occasions, such as Royal 
visits, the. High Sheriff drove 
forth in his coach-and-four, pre- 
ceded by officials wearing media- 
val costumes and carrying various 
insignia of office. These banners 
were always borne in front of the 
High Sheriff at the time of such 
ceremonies. 

The wall to the west contains 
the double casement window dis- 
covered during the restoration. 
Above it is a tiny painted panel 
with the letter Y in gold. It is 
thought that this enigmatic sign 
represents a letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet and was used by the old 
craftsmen to signify ‘work com- 
pleted.’ 

With all its wealth of antiquar- 
ian and artistic interest, the Old 
House is essentially a home. 
Numberless little touches, which 


might escape the casual caller, 
convey this impression of inti- 
macy. There are, for instance, 


the hand-embroidered bell ropes. 
Theseare Miss ffytche’s own handi- 


work. In the Queen Anne parlor 
there is also an interesting has- 


sock, worked with silks in old- 
fashioned cross-stitch. 

Placed in front of a roomy 
armchair covered with flowered 
cretonne, this hassock somehow 


338) 
takes on the significance of a 
symbol. It seems to conjure up 
the spirit of this home — its 
old-world dignity, its friendliness 
and its peace. 

With the eye of the imagina- 
tion, it is easy to picture this 
room as it must be in wintertime: 
to see the soft lamplight falling 
on some open volume or on some 
colorful bit of needlework, when 
the blazing logs make long, 
flickering patterns on the polished 
floor and along the rich paneling, 
when the silken curtains are 
drawn and no sound from without 
creeps in except the passing sigh 
of the wind. 

In summertime no place in 
the house offers such temptation 
to linger and enjoy its serene 
beauty as the broad seat under 
the double casement. Then the 
view outside solicits equal atten- 
tion. Away on the horizon are 
two quaint, dismantled windmills 
standing in broad fields of ri- 
pening grain. Nearer, there is a 
trim vegetable garden glimpsed 
through the wooden arches of the 
rose-covered pergola. Other roses 
run riot over the ancient tiles 
of the brewhouse just opposite. 
And immediately beneath the 
window is a miniature rock-garden 
with a sundial in the centre. 
From above, this rock garden has 
the quality of a brilliant bit of 
tapestry. Its pattern is made up 
of patches of white and pink rock- 
roses, Mauve asperula, blue flax, 
and aubrietia. An_ herbaceous 
border runs along the side of the 
house and continues along the 
loggia. 

This loggia is perhaps the most 
striking thing about the garden. 
Previously a number of sheds 
and outhouses were built against 
the boundary wall. These build- 
ings must have been very old, for 
their interior walls, now exposed 
to view, are studded with ancient 
oak beams and their roofs are 
covered with mellow century-old 
tiles. Where the front walls used 
to stand are now open spaces 
framed in with wooden arches, 
quite Gothic in character. This 
loggia leads to a wider space 
similarly reclaimed from a derelict 
cottage. Here there are garden 
chairs and tables, and no better 
place for afternoon tea could be 
imagined —tea sipped to the 
hum of bees, the flutter of white 
butterflies, and the mingled fra- 
grance of many flowers. 

Next to this summerhouse is the 
old brewhouse where years ago 
beer was made for home 
sumption. It is now used to store 
garden tools. Its vast 
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No other cigarette in the world is like Camels. Camels contain the choicest 

Turkish and domestic tobaccos. The Camel blend is the triumph of expert 

blenders. Even the Camel cigarette paper is the finest, made especially in 

France. Into this one brand of cigarettes go all of the experience, all of the 
skill of the largest tobacco organization in the world. 
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When it’s evening—and 


your little home resounds with the joys of 
hospitality—when it suddenly seems that 
no other happiness compares with receiv- 


ing and welcoming friends 


—have a Camel! 


WHEN loyal friends come in for 
the evening. And you are busied 
with the pleasures of making 
them feel how welcome they are. 
When friendship and hospitality 
become the brightest joys in all 
the world—have a Camel! 


For no other good thing may 
be so widely shared as Camels. 
Camels make every true friend- 
ship truer, add the royal glamour 
of their own goodness to the 
essence of hospitality. There 
never was a cigarette made that 
put as much pleasure into smok- 
ing and giving smoking pleasure 
to others as Camels. Camels 
never tire the taste or leave a 
cigaretty after-taste, no matter 
how freely you smoke them. Mil- 
lions of experienced smokers just 
wouldn’t buy or offer to others 
any other cigarette but Camels. 


So, this night when friends 
come in to share the warmth of 
your fire and your friendship. 
When the realness of your wel- 
come brings happiness to all— 
then taste the smoke that is 
friendly to millions. You may 
know you are smoking and serv- 
ing the world’s finest cigarette. 


Have a Camel! 








Our highest wish, if you do 
not yet know and enjoy Camel 
quality, is that you may try 
them. We invite you to com- 
pare Camels with any cigarette 
made at any price. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
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More important than the price tag~the nameplate 


The beauty of the early Eighteenth Century period pieces illus- 
trated above, is characteristic of the faithful expression which 
Karpen craftsmen give to the great decorative epochs of history. 


Yet the classic beauty that you admire reveals only a portion 
of their actual value. Neither decorative appeal nor tempt- 
ing price tags can indicate true worth in upholstered furni- 
ture. The interior construction holds half the secret. 


Just asthe Karpen nameplate marks fine furniture of 
distinguished design, so does it serve as an “x-ray” 
of the inner quality which assures lasting comfort 
and service, and growing pride in your purchase. 
You need not take any chances in your choosing. 
You may trust the Karpen nameplate as an index to 





quality in every detail as you would trust the stamp of a 
silversmith upon precious ware. Karpen prestige and Karpen 
ideals of manufacture guarantee you this protection in buying. 


Insist on having this mark pointed out on the underframe of 
upholstered furniture. It guides your sense of beauty as surely 
as though you secured the advice of a connoisseur. It gives 
your judgment of value the certainty of an expert. 


Write for the name of the Karpen dealer in your 
city and ask for the free booklet, “Livable Rooms,” 
(B. M.), containing many helpful suggestions and 
color illustrations for home decoration. S. Karpen 
& Bros., 801-811 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
or 37th Street and Broadway, New York. 


LOOK FOR THE KARPEN NAMEPLATE ++ FIND IT BEFORE YOU BUY : 
ah ns 
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A House or Many YESTERDAYS 
(Continued from page 340) 


boiler sometimes does service for 
heating water when there is an 
extra amount of laundry-work to 
be done. 

In this very complete little 
domain, every nook and corner 
is pressed into active service. 
Habits of modern life have out- 
grown brewhouses, also out-ol- 
door laundries and bakehouses. 
But there are still plenty of uses 
for these old buildings. So the 
tiny bakehouse has become a neat 


shelf-lined repository for vege- 
tables, dried fruits, and preserves. 
Another old part houses the boiler 


for the steam heating. And a 
still larger building has _ been 


turned into a garage with rooms 
above. Both inside and out the 
Old House proves abundantly 
that, with a little care and fore- 
thought, the conveniences and 
comforts of to-day need in no way 
conflict with the charm and _ ro- 
mance of yesterday. 





A CORNER OF THE DRAWING-ROOM, WHICH 
WAS ONCE THE GENERAL STORE OF THE 
VILLAGE 
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CoNSIDER THE IRIs 
(Continued from page 297) 


sometimes stalks of Ballerine, 
Ambassadeur, Mme. Cheri, Cyg- 
net, and Tartarin have measured 
as much as fifty-four to fifty-eight 
inches. Well may they be called 
the standard-bearers among the 
Iris. One finds a garden much 
more interesting when the levels 
are broken and the blooms are 
literally tossed into the air on 
such erect stalwart stalks that 
they bear their weight of beauty 
lightly and proudly. 

If there is ever a revision of the 
score-chart for the judging of iris, 
the Woman hopes to see a higher 
per cent given to poise. Through 
it one establishes the personality 
of the flower. Bravery, jauntiness, 
modesty, shyness, courage, dig- 
nity —all of these qualities are 
displayed in a planting of iris, 
and the Woman can almost say, 
‘Name me the iris and | will tell 
you its predominant trait.’ 

Floriferousness necessarily spells 
either success or failure for an 
‘is as a garden flower. If you 


plant a garden you are attempting 
to make a picture, and a desired 
color can either be lost or held by 
the quantity of bloom. When 
Pandora first came into bloom, 
she was held in rather low esteem, 
seeming insignificant, but before 
the season was over she had be- 
come a real success. Of a charm- 
ing, lively color, she bloomed so 
freely for such a prolonged period 
that she proved a veritable asset. 

The durability of the flower is 
a matter also of vital importance. 
Two of the most popular iris on 
the market to-day —Lord of June 
and Queen Caterina —are so 
prone to wilt and crumple under 
a hot sun that thev lose form and 
substance; so, despite their loveli- 
ness, they are being relegated to 
nursery rows by the Woman and 
their place in the garden given to 
iris of more lasting quality. As 
cut flowers in the house they are 
exquisite. 

The continuity of bloom must 
also be given deep consideration, 














Every night— 


the soft radiance of candles 


Tue bewitching, mellow gleam of candlelight 
on a bowl of fruit, a fragile teacup, snowy 
linen! Tiny tongues of flame, wavering ever 
so slightly above true-burning shafts of white 


—or pallid blue—or golden daffodil. The 
clever hostess knows the enchantment that 
candle-flame lends her table . . . knows the 
twinkle it awakens in silver and crystal... 
the loveliness it summons about herself! She 
sets a gay little wistful light burning at the tip 
of many a candle. And always she chooses 
Atlantic Candles—for she knows these candles 
burn without smoke, odor or dripping; that 
they make a flame which is ever clean and 
pure. See the many styles and colors of 
Atlantic Candles at art, gift or house-furnish- 
ing shops. Beautiful hand-dipped and stately 
moulded shapes. Send for free booklet, 
“Candleglow.” The Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 


ATLANTIC 
CANDLES 
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Permanence and Utility 


Have windows in your home of which 
you can be proud, windows that will 
adequately reflect that pervading qual- 
ity and good taste of your home. 

The outswinging casement is the ideal 
window for homes, and the Truscon 
Copper Steel Casement is the incom- 
parable casement window. 

For the beauty of your home; for 
healthful ventilation and daylight; 
for permanence and utility demand 
Truscon Casements. And besides they 
are remarkably low in cost. 


Return coupon for Casement Literature 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, Youngstown, O. 
Warehouses and Offices in All Principal Cities 
Foreign Trade Division, New Yor 
The Truscon Laboratories, ‘Detroit, Mich. 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. 


USCON 


COPPER STEEL 


DARD CASEMENTS 





ST. 






TRUSCON 

Copper Steel TRUSCON 
BASEMENT STEEL COMPANY ! 
WINDOWS Youngstown, Ohio | 





double the daylight Send free copy of 


and make basements 
more useful. 
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CONSIDER THE [IRIs 
(Continued from page 341) 


for some bloom so much earlier 
than others that unless it is a 
prolonged blooming they will 
have passed entirely away and 
lost their place in the picture 
before the season is at its height. 
For this reason Zwanenburg, Zua, 
and Yellow Hammer, each in it- 
self interesting, have been elimi- 
nated from the garden. Also, for 
the tardiness of its arrival, the 
otherwise in-every-way-desirable 
Ambassadeur loses caste as a 
garden flower. The space given 
to it stands bare of bloom while 
the whole garden is in festal 
array. It is much to be deplored 
that a flower of such sterling 
worth should not be a part of the 
parade. 

The present planting in the 
Woman’s garden includes a num- 
ber of seedlings not yet on the 
market and, after a test of several 
years, appearing to have sufficient 
worth and enough originality of 
color to warrant a tryout of them 
as garden flowers. Her list of 
named varieties follows, with 
their relative rating where they 
have been judged, though some 
of the newer varieties have not 
yet been given the acid test. 

The list makes no pretension 
other than that of being an in- 
dividual expression of her personal 
taste and needs in making her 
garden picture. Needless to say, 
many in time will be discarded to 
make way for newer and better 
productions. Some will develop 
bad qualities which will make 
them undesirable for her purposes. 
Some will prove themselves so 
unfailingly lovely that they will 
become an essential part of her 
life and the waiting for their 
return each spring will shorten the 
winters of life. The iris of the 
lowest ratings on the list have 
some outstanding qualities which 
have endeared them to her. 


oo 


3 Afterglow 
4 Ambassadeur 
6 Ann Page 
Angelo 
Aphrodite 
Arlington 
Argentina 
Asia 


ae 


9.2 


Ballerine 
Bruno 


9.4 


Cardinal 
Chasseur 
Conquistador 
Corrida 
Cygnet 


8.3 


Dominion 
Dusk 


CO.O 
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Eclaireur 
Edouard Michel 


Glowing Embers 


Gold Imperial 
Imperator 
Jean Chevreau 
Jennett Dean 
Kashmir White 


Leonato 
Leverrier 


Mme. Cheri 
Mme. Durrand 
Magnifica 
Mother of Pearl 
Miranda 


Crm © 
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Ochracea 


Pandora 
Phyllis Bliss 
Princess Osra 
Prospero 


8.7 Reverie 
8.5 Rose Madder 


Swazi 
8.7  Shekinah 


9.3 Souv. de Mme. Gaudichau 
Susan Bliss 

8.5 Tartarin 

8.8 Valkyrie 
Vincentio 
Virginia Hale 

8.1 Wild Rose 


The garden with its riotous 
bloom is always beautiful! During 
the long moon-flooded hours of 
the night, when the velvety blues 
and purples and maroons become 
as ghostly as their paler blue and 
pink and yellow and _ lavender 
sisters, they stand in silent 
phalanxes, sending forth their 
perfume to a sleeping world, 
drenching themselves in the mys- 
tery of the silvery light until this 
becomes a veritably enchanted 
garden. One slips through it with 
bated breath and lightened step, 
for the material world seems a 
thing far removed and one must 
needs go quietly in this world of 
spirit. 

As the moon wanes and the 
gray hour of the dead comes, that 
hour when night ceases and day 
has not yet arrived, the flowers 
take on more form and begin to 
differentiate themselves as to 
tones. Then, when the sun rises 
over the farthest eastern hill and 
sends his golden shafts of light 
across the garden’s breadth and 
the sky becomes a rosy dome, the 
colors flash and gleam through 
the entire prismatic scale. The 
garden is perhaps heaviest with 
fragrance in the glare of noon, 
when the frailest flowers crumple 
and wilt and it seems to pant for 
breath under its weight of blos- 
soms. But its supreme hour is in 
the late afternoon, with the rays 
of the setting sun streaming 
through the translucent petals, 
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An “extra room” 
that takes no extra space 


Whether you have a special alcove 
or not you can give your kitchen 
the delightful convenience of the 
Pulmanook. It brings you a break- 
fast room when you want it— yet 
leaves the space free during the day. 
Both table and chairs fold easily and 
quickly out of the way. 


The Pulmanook is only one of the 
Kitchen Maid Standard Kitchen 
Unit combinations. You can have 
one or any number of units in your 
home—they bring beauty and com- 
fort to any kitchen. Each unit is 
built by master craftsmen—each is 
complete in itself and finished in 
appearance. Use them singly or 
grouped—as you please. 


Kitchen Maid Units, with all their 
beauty and convenience, cost no 
more than old-fashioned cupboards. 
Mail the coupon for catalogue and 
full information about these time 
and labor-saving units. 


WASMUTH- ENDICOTT COMPANY 
Andrews, Indiana 






. ‘Let the Kitchen Maid be your Kitchen Aid”’ 


Representatives In All Principal Cities 


HOUSE 


KITCHEN UNITS 


Write us—we shall be 
glad to help you solve 
your particular kitchen 
planning problems. 
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WASMUTH-ENDICOTT 
CO., 1103 Snowden Street, 
Andrews, Indiana 

If in Canada, Address Branch 
Office, Waterloo, Ontario 


Please send me information 
regarding the units checked: 


0 Pulmanook, consisting of 
table and 4 seats folding 
into wall. Foralcove 0; for 
any kitchen corner D. 


0 Combination 210-X, with 
refrigerator, consisting of 
cabinet, broom closet, dish 
closet and linen cupboards 
to set against wall. 


0 In-a-wall Ironing Board, 
folding into wall when not 
in use. 

0 Broom Closet, to set in any 
kitchen (; to be built into 
wall 0. 

0 Dish Closets, Linen Cup- 
boards, to be setin 0; to be 
builtin O. 

D In-a-wall Telephone Seat. 


O Kitchen Maid Kitchen 
Cabinet. 


0 Divider Cupboards, to be 
used to separate breakfast 
room from kitchen. 


0 Refrigerator. 


Name. 








Address 
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CONSIDER THE IRIs 
(Continued from page 342) 


vitalizing and glorifying every 
color until each flower gleams and 
glitters as a separate jewel. 

In the dusk of twilight they 
grow wan and pale —as though 
their colors were too vibrant for 
the hour that those who have 
passed through the desolate places 
of life and made companionship 


with grief find too fraught with 
memories to be endured. The 
hour when the Woman’s soul, in- 
satiable and unquenchable in jts 
hunger and thirst for imperishable 
Truth and Beauty, would gladly 
exchange this iridescent garden 
for ‘the beauty of heaven’s shad- 
owless asphodel.’ 


er a 


SEVEN AGEs OF HoME 
(Continued from page 301) 


together, Phryne raised her level 
eyebrows in amazement. What 
was the mistress doing with the 
patera? And what was she doing 
with the lard? 

The lard? Why, that was to fry 
with, explained Joan, since there 
was n’t any butter. 

To fry with? echoed’ Phryne. 
Lard was not for frying, it was for 
axle grease, for the master’s carts 
and chariot. And running off to 
the storeroom, she returned with a 
vessel of olive oil to take its place. 

Joan knew there would n’t be 
any range. There would probably 
be an open fireplace, like the 
Elizabethan one. 

But as it turned out there 
was n’t even a fireplace, or any 
firewood. There was nothing but 
a broad masonry shelf. And the 
fuel was charcoal. On this shelf 
the fire might be built wherever 
vou chose. Two such were burn- 
ing now; and cauldrons stood over 
them on little metal tripods — 
‘burners,’ Joan called them, from 
force of habit. 

In addition to this, the cook 
from downtown had brought with 
him two or three portable stoves 

- a simple thing to do where there 
were no chimneys necessary, or 
gas-piping, or power-wiring. 

Having assured herself that 
everything was now in readiness 
for the cooking of her course, Joan 
hurried off to her own room, and 
Phryne with her. 

How she loved a party! she 
thought to herself, as they opened 
the chest and laid out her best 
embroidered chiton, or mantle. 
She wondered who would be here, 
and what the other women would 
look like. 

Although Phryne did n’t seem 
to understand what these prepara- 
tions were about, — ‘And stupid 
of her, too!’ thought Joan, — 
nevertheless she worked indus- 
triously. The bath consisted prin- 
cipally in pouring water over her 
mistress. Lye powder was used in 





the place of soap. Next came a 
rubbing with oil — only too wel- 
come after the harshness of the lye. 
And then the grateful softness of 
the finely woven chiton. 

When, after all this, she had 
finished dressing her mistress’s 
hair, Phryne brought up the 
various toilet articles, and, taking 
the mirror herself, held it dutifully 
while Joan applied ceruse, rouge, 
and eyebrow pencil—more of each 
of them than she would have 
thought decorous even in her own 
twentieth century. But Phryne 
kept at her as if she had n’t yet 
put on as much as was customary. 
And she did want to appear to 
advantage among Derbe’s friends. 

In the andronitis, ‘his part’ of 
the house, she could already hear 
the hum of voices as the guests 
began to arrive; and she bade 
Phryne hasten the hanging of her 
jewelry. 

When this service was done, and 
she started gaily toward the door- 
way that opened into the other 
part, the maid, with a look of 
horror, interposed herself between 
Joan and that closed door. What- 
ever had come over her mistress, 
that she should want to go out 
there among the men? 

‘Among the men?’ repeated 
Joan in amazement. ‘The men? 
Why, your master said this was to 
be a dinner. And _ surely he 
would n’t have a dinner without 
me? And the other men’s wives, 
too. There must be some mistake 
somewhere!’ 

‘That ’s it — a dinner, my lady. 
So there won’t be any women 
there, of course.’ 

‘No women? — Of course?’ 
echoed Joan in bewilderment. 
She clutched tightly at the folds of 
her chiton and tried to think. 

‘No women? But Phryne, 
only this morning your master was 
talking about a girl named Lais 
whom he had met at dinner some- 
where, and who was so _ very 
beautiful — and of the cleverness 


























RBOOFS IN PERFECT 
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COLOR HARMONY 


A question of RooF CoLor 
that has puzzled many builders 


Now, for the first time, a solution is offered—a way 
to choose your color scheme with complete assurance 


OUR ROOF, architects say, must be in 
‘Ween color harmony with walls, 
trim and architectural style. This alone 
will give your home complete character 
and charm. 

Realizing this, Richardson has created 
a wide range of beautiful roof color- 
ings, permanently fixed in slate. 

So, today, you have a choice of 
Weathered Brown, Onyx, Tapestry Tan, 
Opal, Bronze Mosaic and other rich ef- 
fects never before obtainable at moder- 
ate Cost. 

Also, you are offered a way to choose, 
with complete assurance, the perfect 
color combination for your own home. 
You can now answer without doubt or 
hesitation the question that thousands 
are asking: ‘‘What color for my roof?” 


Make this test BEFORE buying 


Send for the new booklet, What Color for 
the Roof? In it you will find page after 
page of interesting homes, showing you 
pleasing color combinations of body, 
trim, and roof. 

With the booklet you will receive 
the Richardson Harmonizer. This fasci- 









A Richardson Multicrome Roof 
in Jade Green, Dusk Blue, and 
Gray Green, is most pleasing 
on this quict Colonial home, 
and blends charmingly with 
nature's own colors 


RICHARDSON ROOFING: 


© 1926, The Richardson Company 


nating device will enable you to see the 
effect of 108 different color combina- 
tions. It will show you in advance ex- 
actly how any Multicrome roof will 
look upon your house. 

Before you build or re-roof be sure to 
send for these valuable guides. They are 
offered to you at less than cost—25 cents 
for both. Please order by coupon below. 


Where to see the new colors 


Your nearest dealer in building mate- 
rials can show you Richardson Multi- 
crome Roofs in a range and beauty of 
color never before obtainable at moder- 
ate cost. 

He will show you, too, why the 
points mentioned in the panel at the 
right make the beauty of these roofs so 
lasting. Call upon him. 

Deaers: Write us about securing the 
Richardson franchise for your territory. 


The RICHARDSON COMPANY 
Lockland (Cincinnati) Ohio 
250 W. 57th St., New York City « Chicago + Atlanta 
New Orleans * Dallas « 63 Albany St., Cambridge ( Boston) 
Pacific Coast Distributor 
Zellerbach Paper Co., San Francisco 














50% THICKER THAN 
THE ORDINARY ROOF 
The Richardson Multi- 
crome roof is built of 
Super-Giant Shingles— 
extra large, extra heavy. 
Its 50% greater thickness 
adds both beauty of tex- 
ture and years of endur- 
ance. Its base is sturdy, 
long-fibre Richardson felt. 

Its water proofing is 
Viskalt—gg9.8° pure bit- 
umen, expecially vacuum- 
processed. Its surface is 
slate in close, overlap- 
ping flakes—further pro- 
tection against weather 
and fire. 

This roof gives the 
maximum roof value at 
a moderate price. It is 
less expensive than slate, 
tile or asbestos, and ap- 
proximates in price ordi- 
nary wood shingles. It is 
economical to lay and 
equally good for new or 
over-the-old-roof jobs. 
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The Richardson Company, 
Dept. 47-C, Lockland, Ohio 


Enclosed find 25c (stamps or wrapped coin) 
for your new booklet and Harmonizer 
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Street 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








oA china cabinet, window seats and break- 
fast nook take finished form just as you 
had visualized them, and you think of the con- 
stant use given such features in your home, then 
you realize that on these surfaces the finish used 


must be unusually durable—for built-in furniture 
must remain forever new to be attractive. 


To gain this ideal of permanent charm, Ripolin, 
the “original Holland enamel paint’, is chosen 
invariably where heauty is to be combined with 
utmost durability. 





THE ORIGINAL HOLLAND ENAMEL PAINT 






ND there is a decided tendency to 
preserve exterior architectural beauty 
with Ripolin—using it generously on out- 
door furniture and trim just as has been 
common practice for two decades on the 
most imposing homes in America and 
abroad. Such use indicates Ripolin’s unusual ability 
to retain undiminished beauty after long exposure. 
Wherever used, Ripolin imparts beauty that endures 
Crisp, gleaming white is Ripolin—accentuating the beauty 
of any structure. And remarkable as its beauty is its 
economy—its long life of lasting charm. 

You can easily convince yourself of Ripolin’s rare 

quality. Test it yourself on small articles in the 

home. Ripolin dealers have small packages ot 

Ripolin, that cost little, suitable for the purpose. 

A beautiful Ripolin book will be sent free. 








The Glidden Company - - - Cleveland 
Heath & Milligan Mfg. Company - - Chicago 
Adams & Elting Company - - - - Chicago 
bd Campbell Paint & Varnish Co. - - St. Louis 
Om an 1é T. L. Blood & Company - - - - St. Paul 
e The American Paint Works - New Orleans 
Twin City Varnish Company - - St. Paul 
The Forest City Paint & Varnish Co. Cleveland 
The A. Wilhelm Company - - - Reading 
In our fourteen plants there are 1,092 paint-grinding and mixing machines, with nearly 3,000,000-gallon storage Nubian Paint & Varnish Co. - - - Chicago 
ty for finished products. Isn’t this evidence of the fact that we are meeting the painting demands of users, The Glidden Co. of California San Francisco 
lar and ill, everywhere? 


In Canada 
The Glidden Company, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 
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THe SEVEN AGEs oF Home 
(Continued from page 344) 


of another called Aspasia.’ (She, 
Joan, might not be as beautiful as 
Lais. But she could be as enter- 
taining as that other — as any of 
the others. And if they could be at 
dinner!) 

‘But, my _ lady,’ explained 
Phryne patiently, ‘Lais and As- 
pasia and those others — they 
are n’t wives. They ’re only he- 
tairai.’ 

‘Hetairai?’ 

This was a new word to Joan; 
but when Phryne explained, she 
recognized it as the Greek equiva- 
lent of the Japanese geisha — 
women who, in our own America, 
would be called by a more candid, 
less romantic, word. 

‘Hetairai? And you mean that 
the master will dine with such 
women, Phryne — and not with 





me, his wife? | don’t understand!’ 

It didn’t seem possible! And 
a sob rose in her throat as she 
thought of all the interest and 
enthusiasm she had shown in the 
preparations of the day. 

“Yes, sometimes he dines with 
them,’ answered Phryne wistfully. 
‘But at most times, like tonight, 
there are no women at all.’ 

‘No women at all? And 
never counts me in?’ 

Joan was so astonished, so dis- 
appointed, so angry, that the 
words caught in her throat. 

And just when she had counted 
so much on taking a real place in 
his life! 

With a gesture of utter helpless- 
ness, she threw herself on her bed 
and wept bitterly. Surely this 
was a miserable life! 


he 


Toe Hanpy Woman AsoutT THE House 
(Continued from page 316) 


top of the arm, drop it down to 
the floor on the side and pin it to 
the front fall. Add the back 
breadth and pin it to the side 
piece. 

The main sections of the slip- 
cover are now in place; using a 
large milliner’s needle and coarse 
thread, baste the seams, doing 
accurate work and modeling any 
shaped edges as you work. The 
small sections for the arm-ends 
arecut and applied. As these are 
narrow and sometimes curved, it 
may be easier to cut the sections 
out of paper first and use them as 
a pattern. Baste the ends in place 
and you are ready to lift the slip- 
cover from the chair. Open one 
of the back seams enough to allow 
the cover to slip off freely. This 
seam should be left open and fin- 
ished as a placket with hooks and 
eyes or snaps to close it. 

The seams of a slip-cover should 
always be finished on the right 
side, and for them you have a 
choice of several effective finishes. 
Cotton tape, slip-cover binding, 
or finishing braid one half of an 
inch wide may be used to bind the 
seams. Stitch the seam on the 
machine, trim it to a scant one 
fourth of an inch, and then baste 
and stitch on the binding. A 
French fell is about the easiest 
finish to make. Trim one edge of 
the seam down to one fourth of an 
inch and leave the other edge three 
fourths of an inch wide; fold the 
wide edge twice, and bring it down 
over the raw edge and stitch it in 





place. Cording the seam is very 
effective, but rather difficult for 
the amateur to handle—for the 
seams must be trimmed and opened 
and the raw edges of the seams 
turned to the wrong side, and the 
covered cord set between the 
seams, before the finished seam is 
stitched. 

The hem of the slip-cover should 
be about an inch wide, or it may 
be finished with an applied band 
of contrasting color, or a box- 
plaited or gathered ruffle. The 
box plaits are usually two inches 
in width with four inches between 
plaits. 

The same general plan is used 
for making davenport covers and 
boxed couch-covers. If the mate- 
rial is wide only two widths will 
be used to go over the back, seat, 
and front, one breadth to be 
placed in the centre and the other 
breadth split, a section going on 
either side of the main breadth. 
The seams connecting these 
breadths are stitched the 
wrong side. 

If loose cushions are used in the 
davenport and overstuffed chairs 
they must have their accompany- 
ing slip-covers. Place the cushion 
squarely on a piece of smooth 
wrapping-paper and carefully mark 
its outline with a seam-marker or 
pencil, and trim out the outline. 
Using this pattern, cut the top 
and bottom of the cushion, allow- 
ing an inch for the seam. Then 
measure the depth and length of 
the boxing and cut four strips so 
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WEATHERBEST1 
Stained Shingle Roof 
variety of colors to 

Weathered Straw 
walls above b 
WEATHERBESI 








Shingles, one shad 
Brown Arch't Win 
Schwanemede, West Engl 
wood, N. J., for Mrs. Henry 
Volk 


ia , . 
Roofs that are Beautiful 
= oo J 
and Really Distinctive 
EATHERBEST Stained Shingles can be used in a 
W variety of special roof treatments. No other building 
material can be so worked into distinctive roof lines 


and so shaped that it seems to be built for each design. No 
other material so lends itself to the use of softened lines at 


eaves, gables and around dormers. Whether solid tones of 
gray, brown, green or red, or variegated shades of one color or 
several colors are used, the result is a roof of distinctive value 
and great endurance. 

WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles are made only of 100% 
edge-grain, red cedar shingles. They are preserved against 
wind and weather by our WEATHERBEST process of carrying 
ern pigments and creosote preservative into the pores of each 
shingle. 

Write for WEATHERBEST Booklet ‘‘The Construction of 
Weatherbest Thatch Roofs’’. It explains how the thatched 
effect is secured and tells the possibilities of other roof treat- 
ments with WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles. We will also 
send you a set of color photogravures showing different 
WEATHERBEST Homes in a variety of color effects. Ask for 
set of color samples. If you will give dimen- 
sions of roof and sidewalls and names of your 
Lumber Dealer and Architect, we will see that 
you get estimates of cost promptly. 


WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 18% for, special 
802 Island Street North Tonawanda, N.Y. = izing «and R 


Western Plant— Minnesota Transfer, Minn. 


va 
Shingling Old Ar 

Houses. nits 

— 

WEATHERBEST semi-thatch 
Stained Shingle Roof in a selection 
of variegated colors of green. gray. 
brown and red Most effective 
with foliage and over interesting 
sidewalls of long-leaf pine boards 
with rough edges. Arch't and 
owner, Roland A. Phillips, St 
Petersburg, Fla. 


Distributing Warehouses in Leading Centers 













STA\NED-SHINGLES 


For ROors ANd Siwe-Waurs 








WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 
802 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Please send WEATHERBEST Color Photogravures, Color Samples and Literature showing lower 
cost of WEATHERBEST Sidewalls P : . 

O “The Construction of Weatherbest Thatch Roofs” (0 Book on Modernizing and Reshingling 
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M°Cray models for homes 


Sudlded beauty in Americas finest refrigerators; 


Jor use with electricity or tce. 


OU must see the mew McCray to realize 

how fine-looking a refrigerator can be! 
Then remember the McCray is as efficient in 
service as it is handsome in appearance—the 
result of 36 years’ experience in building high 
grade refrigerators. 


Exectricat REFRIGERATION Of any type may be 
used in the McCray. All models are ready for 
immediate installation of the cooling unit. It 
is the quality of the refrigerator which determines 
the kind of service you receive, whether you 
use electricity or ice. In every detail of appear- 
ance and construction the McCray is worthy 
of electrical refrigeration. 


Quarter-sawed oak exterior with flush panels 
is an index of the staunch construction of the 
McCray in every hidden detail. Pure cork- 
board insulation in the sturdy walls keeps cold 
air in and warm air out. One-piece porcelain 
lining, gleaming white, with coved corners, 
makes it easy to keep spotlessly clean and 
sanitary. 


Above all, the McCray patented system main- 
tains a constant circulation of cold, dry air 
through every compartment, keeping foods 
pure and wholesome in their original freshness 
—protecting health, assuring tempting meal 


Send for our latest catalog, illustrating the 
New McCray for homes of every size. Out- 
side icing feature, originated and developed by 
McCray, available if desired. Remember, 
McCray builds refrigerators for every purpose, 
for homes, hotels, clubs, restaurants, hospitals, 
grocery stores, meat markets, florist shops. 


McCray REFRIGERATOR SALES CORPORATION 
2618 Lake St., Kendallville, Indiana 


Salesrooms in All Principal Cities 


See Telephone Directory 


MSCRAY 
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Look for the. 
McCray Name Plate 


On the refrigerator 
equipment in the 
better stores, markets, 
hotels, hospitals, res- 
taurants, florist shops 
and in homes, this 
name plate gives si 
tive assurance of 
kept pure, fresh aoe | 
wholesome. 








McCray builds 
refrigerators 
for every need 





| 
McCray No. 340 





| 
McCray No. 228 


McCray is the World’ 's largest 
builder of refrigerators for 
every purpose. As pioneers 
in sanitary refrigeration we 
have maintained the highest 
standard of quality in design 
construction for more 
than a third of a century. 
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(Continued from page 345) 





THE COVER FOR THE CUSHION MUST BE CARE- 
FULLY BOXED WITH ONE SEAM LEFT OPEN FOR 


EASY REMOVAL. 


FINISH THIS SEAM WITH A 


PLACKET AND FASTENERS 


that the warp runs up and down 
between the two covers. Don’t be 
tempted to cut one long strip 
lengthwise of the material; it will 
wrinkle down on the sides. Pin 
the top and bottom covers on the 
cushion and pin the strips in be- 
tween, bringing them up snugly at 
the corners. Open one of the seams 
to allow for the removal of the 
cover, and finish this witha placket 
and fasteners. The same finish 
used in seaming the slip-cover 
should be used in the seaming of 
the cushion. 

We gayly paint and stain our 
furniture, but we are as a rule less 
ready to enter the upholsterers’ 
field when it comes to re-covering 
it. We can do it quite safely if we 
are willing to do a little recon- 
noitring. Most of the seats on 
chairsare upholstered in one of two 
ways. The fabric is brought over 
the framework of the chair and 
tacked in place with edges covered 
with a gimp also held in place 
with finishing tacks, or the fabric 
is glued or tacked to a frame which 
is set in the framework of the 


chair. Look at both examples of 
upholstered chairs and note ex- 
actly how it is done, the tacking- 
on of the gimp, the number of 
tacks, the way the material is 
drawn over the corners, and 
whether the surplus is fulled in 
or laid in little plaits. 

Then remove enough of the 
tacks on the chair to be re-cov- 
ered to get a peek under the up- 
holstery, and you probably will 
find a muslin cover that holds the 
hair and floss in place. (If there 
is no cover do not remove the up- 
holstery but put the fresh cover- 
ing over it.) If the upholstery is 
to be removed do it carefully, if 
there are buttons take them off 
and string them for safe-keeping, 
and with a warm iron press each 
piece of upholstery as you remove 
it, so that it is free from wrinkles; 
then, noting the warp and woof of 
the material, use it as a pattern 
and place it on the new fabric. 
Cut the material, leaving an 
inch for seam allowance, for in 
putting on the new covering you 
might fray the edge, and any ex- 





IF YOU WILL STUDY THE COVERING OF YOUR 

CHAIRS, AND NOTE JUST HOW THE FABRIC IS PUT 

ON, YOU WILL FIND THAT RE-UPHOLSTERY IS A 
SIMPLE MATTER 
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Seven-Room House No. 725 Designed for Service Department, American Face Brick Association 


Another one of the 120 houses, embracing a wide variety of architectural styles and 
interior arrangements, shown in our “Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans.” 


Homes of 
Character and Distinction 


ERE is a look of character and distinction in a 
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SECOND FLOOR 














o 
a ae beautiful Face Brick house that makes an impres- 
at 1-6" 10% . 
= Sn sive appeal to most home lovers. It expresses perma- - 
=> - rs oe ar J 
@ ee nence as well as charm. And what surprises many 
cane ICHEA SOK" h -b ild h . . F B . k . h = 
= ise ome-builders who investigate Face Brick, is that 
= g __ipe the savings that come with this permanence—slow 
DINING ROD! . . . . 

A indy « depreciation, high resale value, freedom from repairs, 

= 4 oe 





a minimum of painting, and lower heating costs and 
insurance rates—makes the Face Brick house, in the 
long run, the most economical to own. The facts are 
fully presented in “The Story of Brick.” Sent free. 


ie LIVING ROOM 


'ex14-9" 1 2F3"x 13-0" 

















230" 
FIRST FLOOR 


Send for these booklets: 


working drawings at nominal prices. 

“The Home of Beauty” contains 50 designs of two-story six-room 
Face Brick houses, representing a wide variety of architectural styles and 
interior arrangements, selected from 350 designs submitted in a nation- 
wide Architectural Competition. Sent for 50 cents. Complete working 
drawings for these houses at nominal cost. 


“The Story of Brick”’ is an attractive booklet with beautiful illustra- 
tions of modern homes, and discusses such matters as Comparative Costs, 
Basic Requirements in Building, The Extravagance of Cheapness, and 
kindred subjects. Sent free. 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” embrace 120 


—— 


designs of Face Brick bungalows and small houses. These houses are un- 
usual and distinctive in design, economical to build, and convenient 
in floor plan. Issued in four booklets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, 


“The Home Fires,” a most attractive fireplace book, with many designs, 
gives full directions for fireplace construction. Sent for 25 cents. 
Address, American Face Brick Association, 1722 Peoples Life Building, 


5-room houses, 6-room houses, and 7 to 8-room houses. The entire set 
for one dollar; any one of the books, 25 cents. We can supply complete 
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Chicago, Illinois. 
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cook with the 


The woman who takes real pride 
in her home is interested in any 
scientific improvement that will 
contribute to economy and con- 
venience of operation. 

If she’s fortunate enough to 
have good servants she knows she 
can keep them by lightening labor. 

The woman who does her own 
work wishes to reduce household 
drudgery and needless waste. 

The truly modern kitchen today 
is equipped with the Chambers 
Kireless Gas Range, the greatest 
forward step in household econ- 
omy and convenience in forty 
years. 


Gas bills cut in half 


You only burn half as much gas 
cooking the Chambers way, due 
to the Thermodome and the 
Chambers Insulated Oven. 








500 ro 1,000 Exrra Hours 
Our or THE KITCHEN 
Cooter KITCHENS 
More AND Betrer Foop 
SMALLER Gas BILts 
Conven'eNT TIME PayMENTS 
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eas turned off! 


For every full meal served in 
your home, a Chambers Range 
will prevent one to two pounds 
shrinkage over old-fashioned 
methods. That means joc to soc 
saved on every full meal you pre- 
pare. 

The Chambers features keep 
meats and vegetables from drying 
up and losing their natural juices. 


More golden hours of freedom 


But far more important to most 
women than the money saving 
effected by the Chambers Range 
are the additional hours of free- 
dom it brings from kitchen drudg- 
ery. You can put dinner on to 
cook and have the afternoon free 
without another thought or worry. 

After the gas has been turned on 
a short time it can be closed off 
and your meal will go on cooking 
by retained heat. 


A valuable book for you 


Write now for our free book, “*Cook 
with the Gas Turned Off.” It will be 
mailed gladly if you will fill out the 
coupon below telling us the amount of 
your monthly gas bill and how many 
full meals you serve a week. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


 aaleneeenetomtneeteetemeteetestaetaetmtententes | 
Chambers Mfg. Company, t 
Dept. L-3, Shelbyville, Indiana | 
Without obligation on my part, please ]| 
tell me how much money I can save with a | 
Chambers Range. ! 
Mrgens Oil is: .:....5 5 a month. I serve |] 
“eee full meals a week. ] 
Name “Terre eT eee ee A ee : 
PE isa entosn ea kaw sink | 
OT SP Ars A tae) SPE SN AS 
2: Lae 


i Authorized Dealers only are Licensed 
to Sell Chambers Ranges 
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THe Hanpy Woman AsouT THE Houser 
(Continued from page 340) 


cess can later be cut away. First 
centre the material on the seat or 
the back, then with thumb-tacks 
fasten down the centre of the four 
sides both on the seat and back, 
then, from these points, thumb- 
tack toward the corners — work- 
ing first on one side and then on 
the other, so that the fullness of 
the material will be evenly dis- 


tributed. When the cover is on, 
replace the thumb-tacks with up- 
holsterers’ tacks, and slip the seat 
into place or tack on the finishing 
gimp. 

When the chair has uphol- 
stered arms or set-in sidepieces 
at the back, note where the 
seams and fullness come and en- 
deavor to reproduce them exactly. 


yan» —_7 


OTHER SPRING FLOWERS 
(Continued from page 320) 


Some of the hardier kinds of 
violas appear in late April; these 
fit much more happily into a 
border and are valuable for their 
foliage as well as their flowers. 
Saxifraga crassifolia and S. cor- 
difolia are good ground-covers for 
the wild garden or for a_ rock 
garden on a large scale, as their 
foliage is very large and coarse. 
They bloom in late April. 
Periwinkle (Vinca minor) is one 
of the best ground-covers to grow 
under shrubs: daffodils grow well 
amid it and their yellow blossoms 
appear more bright among the 
dark green leaves and the dull- 
blue flowers of this trailing plant. 
Many of the plants or groups of 
plants that blossom in the early 
spring require. special conditions 
and vary greatly in the ease with 
which they can be cultivated. 
The earliest of these are the helle- 
bores, which are seldom seen near 
Boston. They are, however, men- 
tioned in Mrs. Sedgwick’s The 
Garden Month by Month as being 
particularly worthy of culture. 
They are so unusual that per- 
haps they need to be experi- 
mented with rather than relied 
upon, but that they are not im- 
possible is testified by this record 
of them and by their occasional 
appearance in gardens. They all 
need well-drained, rich soil, win- 
ter protection, and _half-shade. 
They should never be disturbed. 
It is a good plan to grow them in 
masses between evergreens, where 
they will be sheltered but not 
entirely in the shade. Their good 
evergreen foliage makes them par- 
ticularly attractive in such a 
position. They bloom sometimes 
in October and continue to flower 
under the snow through the win- 
ter. If they can be persuaded to 
live they will be at their best in 
March and early April. They are 
very good for cutting, and if they 
are wanted for this purpose rather 
than for their beauty in the garden 


they can easily be protected by 
placing over them a_ bottomless 
box covered with glass. The 
Christmas-rose (Helleborus niger) 
is the prettiest and the best 
known. H. niger aaltifolius is 
the largest flowered variety. The 
Lenten rose (H. orientalis) has 
many small widely opened flowers. 
Colored varieties are H. orientalis 
var. Frau Irene Heineman and 
H. ortentalis atrorubens, also H. 
viridis purpurascens. 

Although /ris reticulata is really 
a border plant, it must be con- 
sidered with those that require 
special conditions, as it will 
thrive only in well-drained soil 
that is sandy or fibrous; and as 
far north as Boston it should be 
planted in a sheltered sunny spot 
on the south side of the house. It 
comes up sometimes as early as 
the middle of March. It is about 
one foot high, and has purple 
flowers. 

Where there is a border along 
a greenhouse, or a wall that is 
heated, Anemone coronaria can be 
grown, and should bloom through- 
out March and April. This is the 
only place where it will be hardy 
north of New York City. Blood- 
root (Sanguinaria canadensis), 
which is in flower from early April 
to the middle of May, is one of the 
most charming of spring plants, 
and is quite easy to grow. It pre- 
fers to live under trees, and it is 
best to give it a special place there, 
as its effect is likely to be lost ina 
border. 

Spring adonis (Adonis vernalis) 
is sometimes advertised as a sheet 
of gold in the spring, but people 
who grow it often look for it in 
vain. It is supposed to grow any- 
where in sandy soil, but it is small 
and should have a nook to itself 
in the sun or partial shade, where, 
if it so chooses, it can show off its 
finely cut foliage and tiny yellow 
flowers, from the middle of April 
to June. 
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To-day..decorators say— 


HAT a happy reaction from the unimagi- 

native yellows and browns of yesterday 
is the floor in this smart entrance hall. It’s 
cheerier—brighter. It has color and design. 
Truly, decorators have opened our eyes to 
an almost bewildering world of color and 
beauty in the largest single area in a room — 
the floor. 

This modern floor beauty is now available 
to all home-lovers because of a belief long 
held by Armstrong’s that new and better lino- 
leum designs could be developed—designs that 
were worthy of permanent cementing in place 
over builders’ deadening felt, as a fine floor of 
linoleum should be laid. 

Today your floors may be plain or patterned, 











One of the new Hand- 
craft Tile Inlaid designs, 
No. 3007. Note the 
irregular color, the 
broken tiles and brightly 
colored ceramic figures. 
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hy ‘ At the left is another new 

design, Marbleized Inlaid 

No. 352. By a special process 

the colors in alternate squares 
are softly blended. 

















“COLOR 
for “floors” 


subdued or strongly colorful —for today there 
is an Armstrong design for every kind of room. 
And despite the fact that decorators recom- 
mend these patterned floors for the finest of 
homes, they are less costly than other floor 
materials that afford color and design. 


Permanent as well, say architects 


And wear! Here’s a delightful surprise for you. 
You’ve walked on linoleum floors in offices, 
in schools, stores, and shops. Architects say 
such floors should last twenty-five years, and 
probably longer. Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors 
in your home will never be subjected to the 
wear a floor gets in an office. Yet they are made 
of the same long-lasting materials — finely 
ground cork, oxidized linseed oil, and burlap. 
Waxed occasionally, say twice a year, the floor 


This entrance hall floor of color and design is 
Armstrong’s Inlaid Linoleum No. 350. 


of Armstrong’s Inlaid Linoleum you install in 
your house should retain its original beauty for 
a lifetime of the heaviest wear. 

Good furniture and department stores are 
displaying the new Armstrong patterns that 
decorators are urging their patrons to see. If 
you are planning to refloor — or even to do 
over your present floors — first see these new 
patterns. 

Better still, Hazel Dell Brown, in charge of 
our Bureau of Interior Decoration, will gladly 
help you select attractive linoleum floors, 
draperies, and wall colors specially suitable for 
the particular rooms you would like to re- 
decorate. Just write. This service is free. 


New book on home decoration 


Every woman who plans her own home decoration 
will find real help and inspiration in Agnes Foster 
Wright’s new book, “Floors, Furniture, and Color.” 
Mrs. Wright, formerly President of the New York 
Interior Decorators’ League, has filled this book with 
practical suggestions for decorating homes, 

large or small. Full-color reproductions of 
ake ideal rooms enable you easily to carry out 
burlap back these suggestions in your own home. Sent 
to anyone in the United States on receipt of 

25 cents to cover mailing costs. Address 
Armstrong Cork Company, Linoleum 
Division, 843 President Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum 


for Every Floor in the House 
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1. The design of the pat- 
ented Hexo-Diamond 
Shingle produces at 
least two layers over 
the entire roof. 


2. The unusual thickness 
of Preston Shingles 
makes a durable roof. 

3. This distinctive design 
exposes two thicknesses 
at the butts, thereby 
creating the definite 
shadow line demanded 

by architects. 
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Rdtiontiog Roof that 
gives your home individualitp 


ogee i Preston Sunset Hexo-Diamond Preston Shingles are made in three thick- l 
Shingles results from a blend of colored _ nesses, Standard, Extra Heavy and Massive. 
particles which forms their surface—reds, | The Massive is much thicker than any other 
greens, yellows and blue-blacks. The effect is slate coated, asphalt shingle on themarket. This 





like an Autumn hillside and no two roofs 
are alike. 


And yet, so unobtrusively do Preston Sunset 
Shingles fit with their surroundings that it 
might be a roof fashioned by nature. Whether 
your home is a mansion or a cottage, Preston 
Sunset Shingles will be a lasting satisfaction 
to you. 


thickness not only adds to the life but also 
to the appearance of a Preston Roof. In addi- 
tion to the Sunset brand, Preston Shingles are 
also made in three solid colors, red, blue-black 
and green. 

We shall be glad to give you the name of a 
dealer or contractor who can supply you with 
Preston Shingles. 


KEYSTONE ROOFING MANUFACTURING COMPANY - YORK. PENNSYLVANIA 
Dept. E7 


Preston 


ROOFING 
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OTHER SPRING FLOWERS 


(Continued from page 348) 


lf the English daisy (Bellis 
perennis) can be induced to live 
through the winter it blooms from 
the middle of April to the middle 
of June and often for much longer. 
It requires a rich soil and winter 
protection. : 

Spring heath (Erica carnea) is 
a low shrub that flowers in April 
and May. It needs acid wood- 
land, or peaty soil. It is likely to 
do best at the edge of a planting of 
rhododendrons, which require the 
same conditions. It winter-kills 
occasionally, and should have a 
sheltered spot in the sun, and win- 
ter pre stection. 

The fragrant English violet 
(Viola odorata) can be grown suc- 
cessfully in the shade on the north 
side of the house, and should 
begin to bloom during the last 
week in April. 

Daphne cneorum is a beautiful 
low-growing evergreen plant with 
deep-pink fragrant blossoms which 
come out in late April and May; 
it needs rich, light, well-drained 
soil, and does best in a sheltered 
position in the sun or partial 
shade. Daphne mezereum is a bush 
not more than four feet high with 
fragrant flowers in early spring. 
It is not often seen in gardens 
here, but it has been successfully 
established at Ithaca, New York. 

The primroses belong to a 
group that deserves much more 
attention than it gets. The pale 
mauve, globular-headed primrose 
(Primula denticulata) is fairly 
common, as it is not difficult to 
grow, but there is a great lack of 





the more beautiful kinds. In Ad- 
ventures in My Garden and Rock | 
Garden Mrs. Louise Beebe Wilder 
tells of her success with them in | 
her own garden. She writes that 
on March 17th she found an Eng- | 
lish primrose coming into flower in _ | 
a sheltered hollow protected on | 
the north and east; these were 
soon followed by others in more 
open places. The polvanthus 
primroses she reports as being the 
easiest to grow, as they will thrive 
in light dry soil where no other 
primroses would dream of staying. 
These should bloom from the | 
middle of April to the middle of | 
May, near Boston. The auriculas | 
are the most difficult of the group. 
Another good collection of 
primroses has been grown in a 
country garden near Boston where 
they have had light shade, mois- 
ture but good drainage, light 
winter-protection of fallen leaves, 
and water during the summer. | 
The English primrose (P. acaulis) 
appeared about the middle of | 
April. The English cowslip (P. 
veris), Which flowered a_ little | 
later, was more reliable and in- | 
creased rapidly. The polyanthus 
made a wonderful sprinkling of 
color — golden brown, red, and 
tawny. It is to be hoped that 
within a few years there will be 
available detailed reports of the 
many members of this family, as 
a great number of them have been 
recently planted at the Harvard 
Botanic Garden with a view to 
testing their hardiness and real- 
izing their possibilities. 
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conard Glanabk 


REFRIGERATOR 


“Tike a Clean China Dish” 


















The refrigerator 
here shown is 
a All-Porcelain,in- 

<= side and outside 


Women who sing at their work 


HE New Leonard Cleanable in the kitchen is a help to good 
cheer in the home. Solving the problem of safe food, it is an 
agent of happiness and health. As the housewife’s efficient servant 
it saves its cost in unwasted food, helps in ways of thrift; makes 
work easier; adds hours of rest and enjoyment. 
This is Leonard’s greatest triumph, embodying the best ideas gained 
through 44 years of leadership in home refrigeration. 
One reason for the New Leonard’s extra efficiency is its thick Com- 
pressed Corkboard insulation, sealed with wool felt. No heat can 
pass these barriers. 
The glistening porcelain food chamber, with its cold dry circulating air, provides 


perfect storage for foods; preserves their purity and fine flavor; keeps them fresh 
and wholesome. Left-overs can be used to the last delicious morsel. 





The food chamber walls are of porce- The Leonard Cleanable is unexcelled 
lain, baked on steel. Feel the rounded for Ice and Electrical refrigeration. 
corners. Porcelain extendscleararound A size and style for every purse. Many 
the door frame; cleaning is easy. Cop- dealers sell on the Partial Payment 
per waste pipe and trap; air-tight doors Plan. A small down payment will put 
with magic hair-trigger locks. Equipped one of these excellent refrigerators in 
with outside icing door and cup coil your home. See the Leonard dealer. 
water cooler, if desired. If you cannot find him, write us and we 
When renting an apartment, be sure it is will see that you are supplied. 
equipped with a Leonard Cleanable. Just say “Send Catalog” 

Notice—Theidentifyingmark— and our illustrated catalog of many 

the word “Cleanable”—applies styles and sizes of refrigerators will be 

to our porcelain-lined refrigera- mailed youimmediately, together with 
tors only. We also make a white enamel- sample of porcelain and Mr. Leonard’s 
lined refrigerator under the name of booklet on “Selection and Care of 
“Leonard Polar King.” Refrigerators.” 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company, 1203 Clyde Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Be sure the refrigerator you buy is made in Grand Rapids, the fine furniture center of the world. 





One out of every 6 
refrigerators sold 
is made by Leonard 


Over Two Million 





in Use 
C.H.LEONARD Walls insulated with Compressed ‘- 
pioneer of home re- Corkboard 11% inches thick, sealed Fans ean (Been 
frigeration, who has with wool felt; equal in insulating 








many modern refrig- 
eratorimprovements 


been responsible for \ value to a 24-inch brick ued” 
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‘Jo keep Jontine 
clean and beautiful 
just soap and 


water 


You can WASH Jontine free 
of every spot and speck 


rk 








UST spread your Tontine Shade over a table, and 

wash it with soap, water and a brush. Back comes 
its original newness in all its harmonious, colorful 
beauty. 


Tontine Shades may be washed as often as dust- 
laden air or children’s finger-prints make it necessary. 
They are unmatched for durability. 


No fear of cracking, or flaking, or fraying ... no 
fear of fading. No longer need you replace your win- 
dow shades. With Tontine you simply renew their 
beauty as you do your rugs, your furniture, or your 
draperies. 


Try it for yourself. See how waterproof it is (never 
harmed, even though rain beats in the window). See 
how durable it is; and how thoroughly beautiful. Choose 
from the variety of attractive Tontine colors at the 
better department stores or shade-shops. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, Inc. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


WASHABLE 


ONTI 


Send for testing-sample of | E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 





Tontine—also an interest- - 
Tontine Sales, Newburgh, N. Y. 


ing booklet,"*The Window 
in your Home,” telling all Please send me testing-sample of Tontine and booklet 
about Tontine. Just mail (H.B, Mar.) 


the coupon. Name 
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Tue Business oF HousEKEEPING 
(Continued from page 322) 


charts shown in Figure 1. 

On the basis of some such 
analysis we are ready for com- 
petent synthesis. With all our 
commonest routines charted, we 
can discover the most convenient 
juxtapositions, and decide how 
our work-stations must be placed 
to prevent useless steps or in- 
direct routings between the start- 
ing-point and the finishing-point 
in any operation. 

Our charts above prove that 
stove and sink should be close 
together, with the other stations 
somewhat more a matter of choice 
as to position. Here is a plan 
worked out on the basis of an 
analysis and a resulting synthesis 
such as we have used in this 
exposition. 

When we have right relations 
between work-stations, we are 
ready to arrange tools conven- 
iently in each place. No better 
text for this stage in organization 
can be devised than the English 
telephone salutation, ‘Are you 
there?’ The phrase constitutes 
a sure test for the perfect placing 
of equipment. If when we cut a 
loaf of bread the bread-knife is 
right there, within easy reach of 
our outstretched hand and the 
bread-box, no step necessary to 
accomplish the introduction of 
knife to loaf, we have solved the 
problem. If we have to take even 
one step between, the most ele- 
mentary statistical arithmetic will 
demonstrate the cumulative sum 
of useless travel. 

For many generations house- 
keeping has been learned wholly 
by the apprentice system. This 
has solidified a follow-the-leader 
technique, and crystallized an 
unreasoning perpetuation of an- 
tique methods and_ traditional 
arrangements. The originator of a 
tradition usually has valid reasons 
for procedure. Those who follow 
often preserve the form after the 
moving cause has migrated into 
oblivion. The presence of a knife- 
box in a modern kitchen is a typi- 
cal survival. The habit of wiping 
dishes is another. Before we can 
perfect our kitchen methods and 
placings we are constrained to 
scrutinize our processes critically 
to find out whether they are sound 
and apt for life in this mass- 
production era. 

With the validity of all proc- 
esses guaranteed, the next step 
is to reduce equipment to a mini- 
mum. The ultimate residue is 
then to be adjusted with delicate 
precision, so that the least number 
of motions shall be necessary to 
perform each daily task. 

Begin to systematize coura- 


a 


geously. If the critical survey 
reveals important alterations 
make them with prompt, decisive 
speed and dauntless enthusiasm. 
The finest example of what such 
enthusiastic determination can 
accomplish is to be found in a 
farm kitchen in one of the tiniest 
of Massachusetts towns. In the 
beginning it was about as hopeless 
a place as ever existed; low, 
much too large, dingy with the 
accumulated dirt of lazy genera- 
tions, and utterly without any 
claim to convenience. 

This is how it was transformed. 
The young man and woman who 
bought the farm were pioneer 
spirits, unhampered by the bonds 
of conventional solutions. First 
they tore off the ell in which the 
pantry had made a blind loop of 
travel. In it were some splendidly 
made cases of shelving, with 
drawers beneath. These they 
saved. Next, out came the sink 
from its far and inaccessible cor- 
ner. It was put where it belonged, 
next to the stove, and in front of a 
window looking out over a lovely 
orchard. Then came the real idea: 
two rooms in one. They took the 
fine cases, saved from the old 
pantry, and set them exactly in 
the middle of the kitchen floor. 
A shelf on the sink side trans- 
formed one set into a kitchen 
cabinet. On the other side the 
cases became china closet, buffet, 
and linen chest combined. In 
front of the window opposite the 
sink, now screened from view, a 
table and chairs faced a sloping 
lawn. Here were dining-room 
and kitchen neatly united. As a 
final convenience a hole was cut 
through the cases so that dishes 
might be set through from one 
side to the other. 

Dare to spend both money and 
thought on the kitchen until it is 
the loveliest room in the house in 
its fitness to purpose, its adapta- 
tion to the everyday needs of 
those who use it, and its charm of 
color and line. One of the most 
potent ways to restore the in- 
tegrity of family loyalties, to 
regain the spiritual strength of 
domestic life, is to make the 
kitchen once more a magnetic 
room. It should be a part of the | 
house that enfolds all the mem- 
bers of the family in the home 
ly intimacy that gives the home 
its peculiar atmosphere. The 
fable of Antazus is still true. | 
We do not need to come out | 
of the kitchen so much as Wwe | 
need to go into it with the realiza- 
tion that it affords scope for our 
utmost powers as well as exercise 
for our highest aspirations. 
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that feeling of individuality so appre- 


Faun 
187 
KILLED craftsmanship, devoted 


$ to the interpretation of good de- 
| sign, endows our furniture with 
| 
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Lilner-e Cnbury 


MFG. C 
222 EAST FORTY-SIXTH STREET NEW YORK 
WHOLESALE ONLY 


ciated in the modern home. We shall 
be pleased to send you, upon request, 
a copy of our illustrated booklet, which 
contains much interesting information. 
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THE OuTLook For Narcissus 
(Continued from page 326) | 


to bulbs. The country is inter- 











Casement “ieee 


F you like to have your home equipped with 


fine fixtures, 


you will want to know more 


about the New Zimmerman Casement Fastener. 





Write today for free pleasing. 
copy of booklet — 
‘Correct Windows in 
the Home’. Full of 
interesting ideas 
about “The eyes of 
the home” — explains 
the convenience and 
economy of Zimmer- 
man Fasteners for 
casement windows 
and shutters. Helpful 
to home owners and 
builders. Your name 
and address on a post- 
card brings it. 


store. 


THE G. F. 


100 W. South Street 


This new casement fastener is sunk flush with 
window frames, adjusts casement windows to 


any position — and the control is always positive. 
And most important — when casement windows 
are properly hung, this new fastener allows them 
to open all the way out, flat against the side of 
the house, and holds them there — rigidly. 
Easily attached — low in price — architecturally 
Made in three durable finishes: 
brass, antique copper, and nickel plated. 


Dull 


For shuttered homes, Zimmerman Shutter Fasten- 
ers offer convenience, 
Ask for Zimmerman Fasteners at your hardware 


economy and security. 


S. ZIMMERMAN Co., INC. 
Frederick,Md. 


7IMMERMAN 





FASTENERS for SHUTTERS and CASEMENTS 





Your sewing things in perfect order 


Globe-“Wernicke 


Sectional Bookcases 


for every room in the home 








Universal, Painted 


If there is no Globe-Wernicke 

branch or authorized dealer in 

your city, buy from us direct 

at no additional cost, all freight 

prepaid. 

THE GLOBE-WERNICKE Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The € ote Wernicke Co., 
Dept. K 

Cincinnz ih, Ohio 

Please send me your new 
prices and showing how othe rs use Globe-Wer 
9 ke 


Name 


Address 


N SIGHT — yet out of 
mind! Right there before 
you when you want them — 
but happily out of your 
thoughts until then, are your 
patterns, fashion magazines, 
materials and hundred and 
one other sewing things that 
Globe-Wernicke Sectional 
Bookcases keep so orderly! 
Smooth-sliding glass doors 
that disappear, protect from 
dust and dirt—and make 
cases convenient to use, even 
in narrow spaces. Unfinished 
if you wish, so that you may 
paint to match other furnish- 
ings — or make a gay spot of 
J color in the room. 


Handy new uses are made of 
Globe-Wernicke Sectional 
Bookcases in every other room 
in the home, too. Separate 
isections allow grouping to 
suit any space —and make 
ing easy. Period and 
modern designs in the finishes 
you wish. 





Mail This Coupon 


——+ 


| 
free booklet giving | 


Sectional Bookcases, 


“For Every Room in 
i¢ Home 





recent agitation of the American 
growers in favor of the enforce- 
ment of the quarantine would 
tend to show that they realized 
that in an open market they could 
not compete with foreign bulbs. 

The failure of American bulbs 
in test plantings may be due, as 
Dr. Griffiths has pointed out in 
the case of paper-white narcissus, 
to the fact that American growers 
have not yet learned to pick out 
from among their stocks the 
bulbs suitable for forcing, from 
the bulbs best suited for outdoor 
propagating. It must be admitted 
that bulbs thus far used by Ameri- 
can nurserymen have been from 
stocks still in a more or less ex- 
perimental stage of culture, and 
because they have failed in the 
past we must not necessarily 
conclude that they will not do 
better in the future. 

There are, however, problems 
confronting American growers of 
narcissus which, although not in- 
superable, are at least such as to 
test American ingenuity to the 
utmost. There is, in the first 
place, the cultural problem in- 
volving soil and climate. The 
narrow strip of land that lies 
behind the sand dunes on the edge 
of the North Sea, where the 
Dutch bulbs grow, combines a 
set of conditions that seem to 
give to this land an element of 
magic. The strip is from one and 
a quarter to three miles wide and 
stretches for about twenty-five 
miles on either side of Haarlem. 
Dunes covered this strip many 
centuries ago, until they were dug 
away by the Dutch burghers to 
make bricks for their towns. 
Someone planted bulbs on this 
cleared land, and found that they 
would grow there as they would 
grow nowhere else on earth. Even 
to-day, land in this strip is 
worth $2000 an acre, while land 
just across an ancient road, or a 
canal, or a little stream from it 
may be worth only $400. Bulbs 
will flourish on one, while they 
will not flourish on the other. 

Dutch growers will explain to 
you the especial conditions which 
constitute the magic of the bulb 
lands. There is the dampness of 
the North Sea breezes, which 
strike the dunes and dump their 
moisture on the other side. There 
is the long, cool spring of Holland, 
which makes the bulbs grow 
slowly, absorbing a moisture into 
themselves so that they can be 
dug up, kept a long while, and 
still blossom as if they had not 
been out of the ground. The soil 
that once lay under the dunes is 
light and porous, chemically suited 





woven with ancient canals and 
sluices, and by raising or lowering 
the water table in these canals 
the Dutch growers can moisten 
or dry at will the land on which 
they grow their bulbs. An ancient 
district supervising board, the 
Hoog Heemraadschap Rynland, 
controls the canals, and sees that 
they are at all times in perfect 
working-order. So, through an 
almost accidental combination of 
circumstances, this narrow strip 
of land has put forth narcissus 
and tulips which have never been 
equaled in any other part of the 
world. Whether or not American 
growers can duplicate the climatic, 
soil, and chemical conditions of 
the Dutch bulb district, remains 
for the future to show. 

The second problem that con- 
fronts American bulb-growers is 
a labor problem. In Holland land 
is scarce and labor plentiful. 
Dutch bulbs are tended by hand. 
Knowledge and skill in tending 
bulbs has been handed down in 
certain families from father to 
son for generations. Individual 
varieties of bulbs are given in- 
dividual treatment. In the United 
States, on the other hand, land is 
comparatively plentiful, while 
labor is scarce and expensive. 
American growers tend to use 
machinery in the cultivation of 
the bulbs. So far the results seem 
to have been less satisfactory than 
the foreign method. 

The methods of hand cultiva- 
tion have also been efficacious in 
the elimination of pests. Dutch 
bulbs are so planted that they can 
be carefully inspected for insect 
pests, and bulbs showing infesta- 
tion are treated with the hot- 
water treatment invented by Dr. 
Van Slogteren, Scientific Adviser 
of the Dutch Government. Asa 
result of this treatment, inspec- 
tion of bulbs entering the United 
States from Holland showed, 
according to the Department of 
Agriculture, that only 13.5% of 
the bulbs imported were infected 
with insect pests. 

Perhaps the most difficult prob- 
lem confronting the American 
growers is to evolve a method of 
curing and storing narcissus bulbs 
which shall be suitable to the 
climate in which they are grow- 
ing their bulbs. Dutch growers, 
through two hundred years of 
experience, have perfected ware- 
houses with conditions of light, 
air, temperature, and moisture 
suited to each particular variety 
of bulb in relation to the climatic 
conditions where it is to be stored. 
The same sort of warehouse for 
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some lavatory-ware so that 
even scouring will not remove 
the stain until the surface of the 
ware is worn down to the depth 
of the discoloration. In this test 
a Maddock Durock Lavatory was 
filled with ink and left overnight. 
Next day the ink was drained 
off and the wash basin wiped 
out with a damp cloth, when 
the ware reappeared as spot- 
lessly and purely white as before. 
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HE last word in fine lavatories. 

All exposed parts of Durock—no 
metal co polish. Integral combina- 
tion hot-and-cold water inlet giving 
a single stream of any desired temper- 
ature; large, square bow]; anti-splash 
tim; hooded overflow outlet, auto- 
matically cleansed. 





glass-like that nothing can 
penetrate it. The surface sheds 
liquids that would sink in and 
discolor other sorts of ware. 


If ink, iodine, or acid is acci- 
dentally spilled on a Maddock 
Lavatory there is no damage 
done whatever. You can clean 
a fountain pen in the wash 
basin and there will be no 
discoloration. 


A damp cloth will always wipe 
the surface spotless and 
glistening as new. Maddock 
Lavatories never grow old and 
dingy, grey, or brown. 


Durock is not a coated ware; 


UROCK is so hard and 


the surface cannot separate 
from the body, because the 
glaze is fused in under terrific 
heat so that surface and body 
become one and ever remain 
so. This wear is practically 
indestructible; even falling 
tumblers or bottles will not 
chip or break it. 


You are invited to write for 
booklet, “Maddock Bath- 
rooms”, which gives further 
facts about bathroom equip- 
ment and shows styles of 
various sanitary fixtures of 
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THE OutTiLook For Narcissus 
(Continued from page 352) 


each variety does not necessarily 
meet with success in the United 
States, where climatic conditions 
differ, so radically in some sections, 
from those of Holland. American 
growers are experimenting with 
warehouses. They have employed 
some of the most skillful of Dutch 
bulb-growers to help them. As 
yet, however, as many of them 
will admit, they have not hit upon 
methods of curing and storing 
which give entirely successful re- 
sults. 

The third great problem con- 
fronting American growers is the 
problem of merchandizing their 
product. Seedsmen and private 
growers ordering from Dutch 
growers have had the advantage 
of a combination of favorable 
conditions. They have been able 
to order a large choice of varieties 
from a single exporter. They 
have been allowed long terms of 
credit. They have received their 
consignments by ocean freight, 
reasonable in terms and adapted 
to the conveyance of bulbs with- 
out injury. Horticulturists say 
that, while conditions will un- 
doubtedly be found in different 
parts of the United States favor- 
able to each variety of narcissus, 
it is not likely that any one part 
of the country will be able to pro- 
vide as large a variety of bulbs as 
the Dutch fields have afforded. 
Purchasers will, then, find them- 
selves under the difficulty of 
having to send to different ends 
of the country for their different 
varieties of bulbs. New credit 
relations must be established. 
High rates must be paid for rail- 
road transportation. All these 
conditions are apt to make the 
purchasing of American bulbs a 
matter which it will take some 
years to adjust satisfactorily. 

Difficult as these problems are, 
American bulb growers hope to 
surmount them. They hope, aft- 
er a number of years, to pro- 
duce a yearly crop equal in quality 
and quantity to the foreign crop. 
They hope even to be able to put 
these bulbs on the market at a 
price almost as reasonable as the 
foreign price. Such an impartial 
observer of the situation as 
Stephen F. Hamblin, Director of 
the Botanic Garden at Harvard 
University, has given his opinion 
that narcissus equal in quality 
and quantity to foreign bulbs can 
be grown in this country, but he 
doubts whether they can be grown 
at a cost low enough to make them 
readily marketable. He points 
out that new varieties may be 
developed in the United States, 
but that it would take at least 


twenty years before such new vari- 
eties could be put on the mar- 
ket. Mr. Hamblin considers that 
narcissus culture in the United 
States will be practically at a 
standstill among private growers 
for at least twenty years. 

The question of new varieties 
leads to the importation of 
narcissus bulbs under the Special 
Permit clause of the quarantine. 
Growers are to be allowed to 
import such supplies of foreign 
bulbs each year as is necessary 
‘for the introduction of new 
varicties, for seed stock and the 
purpose of establishing home 
production.’ The Department has 
announced that this importa- 
tion of bulbs under special permit 
‘may easily total 25,000,000 or 
30,000,000’ bulbs for the present 
year. Whether or not private 
growers are to be allowed to 
supplement their stocks in this 
way is doubtful, but there is no 
doubt that American commercial 
growers are counting on_ this 
method of increasing their com- 
mercial stocks from Europe. Nor- 
mally a grower of bulbs sells from 
a quarter to a third of his to- 
tal plantings each year, reserv- 
ing the remainder for propagating 
new stock. The American bulb 
growers have announced that 
60,000,000 of their 150,000,000 
narcissus bulbs will be available 
for the market next season, or 
nearly half their entire stock. 
They are, therefore, probably 
counting on the 25,000,000 to 
30,000,000 that the Department 
expects to admit as a vital part 
of their planting-stock. 

There is some slight chance that 
private growers may also be 
allowed to import varieties of 
Narcissus not available in the 
United States under the Special 
Permit. The procedure would be 
something like this: Write to the 
Department of Agriculture for 
Form 207, which is an application 
to the Secretary of Agriculture 
for a permit. On it you will fill in 
blanks, giving the quantity of 
bulbs to be ordered, their value, 
the name of each variety, the 
originator of the variety and the 
year the variety was evolved. 
You will give the name of the 
exporter and the name of the 
grower. If your application is 
granted, the bulbs must be shipped 
to Washington, cleared through 
the Custom House, and taken 
to the Department’s Inspection 
House at 12th and B Streets at 
your expense. Here they will be 
examined, and if necessary disin- 
fected, or possibly destroyed. If 
allowed to pass, they will be 
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Let this Yale 
44 Automatic Deadlatch 


uard your treasures 


Alone at night. The sound of stealthy tampering at 
the door! But quiet confidence within — There’s a Yale 
44 Automatic on guard. 

The moment the door is shut, a heavy square bolt of 
solid bronze is automatically thrown twice the usual dis- 
tance into the strike and deadlocked. Proof against forget: 
fulness within and violence from without. 

The brass color finish makes it attractive in appearance. 
Stop at the first convenient hardware store—tonight; on 
your way home. Ask for the Yale 44 Automatic. 





The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 
Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 
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, PROTECT your home from fire, light- 
ve ning and all conditions of weather, 
and add safety to lasting service 
and satisfaction. For better 

tin roofs and more durable 
sheet metal work, use 


KEYSTONE 


Rust-resisting Copper Steel 
Galvanized 


Sheets 
and Roofing Tin 


This copper-steel alloy material gives greater 
wear and rust resistance to all forms of ex- 
posed sheet metal work — roofing, siding, 
spouting, gutters, eaves trough, etc. Look 
for the Keystone included in regular brands. 
APOLLO-KEYSTONE Galvanized Sheets give increased service and added permanence to your 
building construction. These are ungestionably the highest quality galvanized sheets produced. 


KEYSTONE Copper STEEL Roofing Tin Plates make clean, safe, attractive and satisfactory roofs. 
Supplied in grades up to 40 pounds coating — specially adapted to residences and public buildings. 
Metal roofs may be painted to harmonize with the color scheme of the building — an important 
feature which is often overlooked. Keystone quality products are sold by leading metal mer- 
chants, and are used by first-class roofers and sheet metal workers. Write for interesting booklets. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE OuTLook For Narcissus 
(Continued from page 353) 


repacked and shipped to you. 

The conditions to which you 
agree in applying for the permit 
are strict. You must use the 
bulbs for propagation, scientific, 
experimental, or educational pur- 
poses only. You must plant them 
‘in such fashion as to maintain 
their identity’ for a period which 
will be specified by the Depart- 
ment, during which period govern- 
ment inspectors will have the 
right to inspect them. You may 
not sell any bulbs the first year, 
but after that you may sell the 
increase over the number im- 
ported, at the end of each growing- 
season. The bulbs must be certi- 
fied, by the proper inspection 
official in the country from which 
they come, to be free from pests 
and from earth, and properly 
packed. Foreign shippers must 
supply the Federal Horticultural 
Board with a true copy of the 
invoice, giving an itemized state- 
ment of the contents. You agree 
to pay all the expenses involved in 
the clearing through the customs, 
transportation to the Inspection 
House, disinfection, repacking and 
shipping. You agree that if the 
bulbs are destroyed on account of 
infection, you will not make the 
destruction the basis of a claim 
against the Government. 

As may be plainly seen, the 
individual gardener will find it no 
easy matter to import bulbs un- 
der the Special Permit clause, and 
the expenses of such importation 
would be likely to bring the cost 
of such bulbs up to the level of the 
American price. 

For outdoor planting, there is 
probably no doubt that private 
growers can raise their own 
narcissus bulbs, and thus be inde- 
pendent of the supply produced 
by American commercial growers. 
Certain varieties of narcissus 
reproduce and flourish in many 
sections of the United States. By 
limiting the varieties used to 
those that reproduce easily, and 
by following the instructions given 
in Bulletin No. 1270 of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, you can 
probably produce as good outdoor- 


planting stock as the American 
commercial growers. For forcing- 
stock, it is a different matter. 
The private grower will find him- 
self up against the problems of 
curing and storing which are 
proving so difficult to solve in the 
case of commercial growers. For 
an ample supply of first class 
forcing-stock, there is little hope 
in the immediate future. 

There is, however, hope for the 
distant future. This hope does 
not lie, perhaps, either in the 
supplementing of American grow- 
ers’ stocks from abroad, or in the 
chance of being able to duplicate 
European conditions of culture in 
the United States. It lies rather 
in the development of new varie- 
ties of narcissus which shall be 
adapted to the climatic and soil 
conditions of the United States. 
It has been proved that some 
varieties of narcissus will flourish 
in the United States. Other 
varieties, such as the popular 
Golden Spur daffodil, have been 
found extremely difficult to raise. 
The more farseeing of the Ameri- 
can growers will tell you that they 
hope to hybridize and develop 
American varieties of narcissus 
which shall need neither the damp 
winds of the North Sea, nor the 
soil of the Holland dunes, nor the 
irrigation of the ancient canals to 
achieve success. One new variety, 
the Kalifornia, has already been 
produced on the Pacific coast. 
Such a process will take time. It 
takes five or six years for a daffodil 
to blossom, after the seed is 
planted. After the first blossom, 
it will take fifteen years before 
the new bulb has divided itself 
sufficiently to go on the market. 

Our grandchildren, then, or our 
egreat-grandchildren, may find 
themselves surrounded by as 
great a choice of fine narcissus 
bulbs — all grown in the United 
States — at as low a price as we 
who lived in the halcyon days of 
importation from Holland and 


France. Those who have confi- 
dence in the ability and the 
initiative of American horticul- 


turists believe they will. 
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* The fact that this refrigerator is chilled 
by Kelvinator is in itself a guarantee 
that this perfect refrigeration will con- 
tinue for years to come. 


















































Manager, Kelvinator Dept., 
Northern States Power Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Dear Sir: 
You installed in our ice box four years 
ago one of your ‘‘Kelvinators.’’ This 
has been on the job continuously with- ‘ 
out any interruptions during all of that 

time, without any expense in the way 

of repairs and without adding appre- 

ciably to our electric light bill. 


I wish to state, as I have to many of 
my friends, that I would not go back 
to natural ice if it were furnished with- 
out cost. The dry cold in the ice box 


enables us to keep food indefinitely. ‘6B 
eller — 


Fresh vegetables are as crisp after 

being in the box a week as they were 4 > ~ 
when they were put in. Eggs can be A ways Better 
keep fresh for an indefinite period. 


y) 


The box is always cold, never wet and 
slimy. Its cleanliness and efficiency 
mustcommendit to every householder. 


Yours very truly, 
C. E. Purpy 
Write us, or ask your local dealer about 
@ Kelvinator for your own refrigeration 
KELVINATORCORPORATION 
2053 West Fort St. Detroit, Mich. 
Kelvinator of Canada Limited, 629 W. Pitt St. 
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Insures Better Health, Cleanliness 
With High Decorative Value 


There is nothing more desirable in modern home furnishing than 


artistic Radiator Furniture. 


Compare the elegant appearance of this Rod-Grille design with 
the commonplace radiator concealed by this exquisite steel cabinet. 
Harmonizes with any prevailing color scheme and period designs; 
each one a beautiful piece of furniture. Beautifully finished in shades 
of mahogany, walnut, ivory or white. Made in all shapes to fit all 


radiators. 


Its primary mission is to maintain correct balance of moisture in heated air. This 
is necessary to bodily comfort and health protection. At the same time it entirely 
revents soiling of delicate adjacent surfaces— a most positive practical economy. 
here is arepresentative near you. Write us for bookletshowing this and otherstyles. 


SCHLEICHER, Inc., Dept. M-2, Gary, Indiana 
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A SHADED PORCH FOR SUMMER COMFORT 
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Verticolor Aerolux 





This Summer- 
make the porch the 
center of home life 


Make the porch the center of home 
and social activities this summer. In- 
stall Aerolux Porch Shades. They 
keep out the sun’s heat, glare and 
rain yet ventilate from top to bot- 


Won aig cpl sume rcs, 


Made of narrow lindenwood splints 
woven with fish net twine. Finished 
in beautiful, neutral, weather-proof 
colors. Easily installed. Simple to 
operate. The Aerolux No-Whip de- 
vice prevents all whipping or rattling 
in the wind. Adaptable to open 
porches, sun rooms, sleeping porches. 
See Aerolux Porch Shades at 


your dealer’s. Write us for free 
brochure on porch shading. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
2633 Oakland Ave. Jaukesha, Wis. 
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ALPINE PLANTS 
(Continued from page 304) 


countries the winter is better. 
Those seeds which germinate 
slowly are better sown just after 
being harvested. Sowing directly 
in the open ground is rather 
hazardous. It can be done when 
one wishes to naturalize plants 
in woodlands or in walls. Care 
must be taken that the seeds are 
kept moist until germination 
takes place. The best time for 
this method is to sow the seed 
before winter. Some people sow 
all alpines in the open ground, 
but they must take great care 
that the ground be well drained 
and regularly watered. 

The length of time for germina- 
tion is variable and most capri- 
cious. Seeds taken from the same 
packet may come immediately, 
or wait for ten years. Professor 
Michael Foster of Cambridge, 
England, once showed me some 
seedlings of irises that came up 
after being sown thirteen years, 
and he recorded in the Gardener’s 
Chronicle that some actually 
waited fourteen years to germi- 
nate notwithstanding the best 
care. 

The following families of plants 
are of slow germination: Ranun- 
culaceez, (Pzonia, Ranunculus, 
Anemone, Helleborus), Rutacez, 
Liliaceez, Fumariacee, Umbelli- 
fer, Primulacee. These, if sown 
directly after the seeds are ripe, 
come up very quickly. If sown 
later, they often wait for years 
and years. Mr. Paul of Chestnut 
Hill, Pennsylvania, once showed 
me seedlings of Anemone alpina 
and A. sulphburea (the seeds coming 
from us) which came up after being 
sown three years. The same 
seeds sown here before the end of 
September came up by the end 
of October. He waited until 
spring to sow his, with that 
result. For these slowly germinat- 
ing seeds we use the snow method 
with success. The seeds having 
germinated, the young plants — 
‘generally too chick in the pot — 
must be pricked out and then, 
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There are different ways of 
using alpines in the garden. The 











best method of displaying them, 
and of caring for them too, is, of 
course, among rocks. This suits 
the majority of them as well 
as the hardiest, but some will 
need the wall garden, and | dare 
say that all the plants of the high- 
est Alps will like it. Visitors to 
Floraire admire our walls, coy- 
ered with flowers the whole year 
long. The stone acts as a sponge 
as does the Sphagnum, but in a 
less degree. The rocks of the world 
are the great regulators for hy- 
grometry, in mountainous coun- 
tries and inthe deserts as well. See 
the great stony slopes of dry Pro- 
vence, bright red with the flow- 
ers of the desert, and behold how 
healthy they look despite their 
impossible environment; see the 
great tufts of brilliant flowers and 
green ferns which adorn the walls 
of our Swiss vineyards from 
spring to late autumn, and try to 
discover the reason of their 
luxuriance. It lies in the porosity 
of the stone. 

Especially in the culture of 
alpines that demand perpetual 
moisture in the atmosphere, the 
use of stones is of great impor- 
tance. The rocks bring an ele- 
ment of life and health. Of course 
their artistic value, their pictur- 
esque appearance, is of great 
importance too. The stones, nec- 
essary for the life of the plant, 
serve two different purposes — 
esthetic, and cultural. The most 
porous stones are the best, — 
these are lime or tufa, — but 
there is a large group of plants, 
called ‘calcifuge,” which — fear 
chalk and cannot live with lime. 
Special conditions must be pro- 
vided for these, as this group of 
plants contains many of great 
beauty. They must be given 
special rocks, or a special wall of 
granite or non-calcareous stones. 

Sandstone must be avoided, 
as it is not porous. But as there 
are great countries where this is 
the only stone to be had, some- 
times it must be used, In that 
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C60 put \shaonun or {ur wl 
between the stones, in order to 
provide the roots with the humid- 
ity they must have. 























Porch Shades 
with broad vertical stripes of con- 
trasting ¢ olors —tan anc green, 





s re m and French Gray — lend dis- 
tinction to any home. Plan now to 
get Aerolux Shades for your porch 
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"We had to replace 14 doors in one house 


because it was closed up while damp” 


ei that was one experience we had with 
doors splitting,’’ wrote Myers Brothers, 
building contractors of Los Angeles. ‘‘The house 
was closed up in damp weather. When the sun 
came out it split all fourteen doors.”’ 


Myers Brothers’ experience has been echoed time 
and again by the entire building and architectural 
profession, according to reports received from all 
parts of the United States. Practically every 
builder knows the annoyance of common door 
troubles....the nuisance and cost of repairing 
and replacing. 

How exasperating when a door cannot open; or 
will not close — when it warps or ato and 
seems as if never made to fit. Usuallv the cause 
is dampness, or different temperatures on each side 
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Provmg that Lamines i una HD 
ed by moisture. Undert his sen- 
Sational test, repeated in all parts 
of the country, no Laminex doors 
have ever warped or come apart. 














Will not shrink, swell or warp hee 


VOU enonnoenet! 






of door... bathrooms, kitchen and closet doors 
for instance. 

Carpenters are not to blame. It’s natural for or- 
dinary wood to warp. Science shows that wood 
contains tiny cells, or tracheids. These never 
change in length; but with heat, cold and moist- 
ure they shrink and swell in width, causing 
warping. It is this characteristic of wood that 
Laminex construction overcomes. 


Avoid door troubles by 
installing Laminex 


In Laminex doors, the upright stiles and cross rails 
are built on a core interlocking blocks with the 
grain crossed in adjoining sections. All parts in- 
cluding the plywood panels are welded with 
Laminex waterproof cement; then placed under 
tremendous hydraulic pressure for 24 hours. 


There is only one door that'll give Laminex results—that’s 
Laminex! Carried in stock by leading millwork and lumber 


merchants in popular design, Look for the replacement 


ponates label and branc On end of doot Ml the COUDON 


ot literature and sample of Laminex wood. Sales Offices: 
New York, Chicago, Memphis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Spokane. Foreign: Woco Door Co., London: E. J. Van de 
Ven, Paris: Paul Solari & Co., Genoa. 





THE WHEELER, OSGOOD COMPANY 


Tacoma, Washington 


aoe 
| Gentlemen: 


Laminex construdtign is 
especially needed in one- 

anel doors, as these 
i no supporting cross 
rails to prevent *wind- 
ing or twisting. Many 
beautiful styles of 
Laminex doors to 


choose from. 
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Laminex construction 
Stops beautiful French 
) warping 
and *winding. Th 
t Laminex makes it pos- 


us 


install these 


“sun windows” 
millions of homes. 


1n 


*Winding: Manner in which doors 


frequently curl when affected by 
a form of warping; 


moisture; 
twisting. 


| Tue Waeerer, Oscoop Company, Tacoma, Washington. 


Please send illustrated literature on Laminex doors and sample of 
! Laminex built-up wood. I wish to make my own tests to prove that 
i 


Laminex will not warp or come apart. 
S FROME: no eususeevecccasennenaes 
! 
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“Those Walls Are There 


for Keeps!” 


Build with Western Red Cedar and enjoy the great 
advantages and charm of wood siding—yet defeat 
rot. Nature has rot-proofed Western Red Cedar for 
you. Ask your architect or builder about it. 

Western Red Cedar laughs at the elements. Hard rains merely 
cleanse it. It contains no pitch to mar paint. It is insect-proof. 
It will not shrink, warp nor twist. Any good dealer stocks it. 
Write today for two interesting booklets: ‘‘Preserving the Charm 
of the Pergola’’ and ‘‘The Wood That Nature Armed Against 
Decay.’’ Sent on request. 

RED CEDAR LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
4049 Stuart Building, Seattle Washington 





pate 


WESTERN RED CEDAR 
Th OUTSIDE Wood 
SIDING 

EXTERIOR TRIM 
PORCHES 

GUTTERS 


The Mark Below Is On Every Bundle 


ARed Cedar 


“The Wood That Nature Armed Against Decay” 
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Hang Radiators on Walls 
Do Away With Difficult Cleaning 


N ODERN, legless radiators, hung on the walls with E-Z radiator hangers, 
i leave the floor free from pipes and radiator legs. Then one need never 
get down on the floor to clean with a cloth; there is nothing 
to interfere with mop or sweeper. Nor are there any hot ; 
radiator legs to blacken the floor finish. ; 





Legless radiators cost no more than the same style with legs. | 
They are in use in thousands of the best] 
homes, hung on walls of every kind with 
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RADIATOR HANGER 











Invisible when installed. Absolutely practical on any type 
of wall with any radiator. Adjustable for height and 
horizontally. More than a million now in use. 


E-Z Radiator Hangers will im- 
prove the appearance of your 
new home besides lightening the 
house work. Don’t allow any- 
body to keep you from having 
this splendid improvement. Write 
ade | for illustrated folder—it gives 
the facts about radiators hung 
on walls. 


HEALY-RUFF CO. 
785 Hampden Avenue 
Saint Paul, Minn. 





The E-Z Way 








THREE Typrs or FLoripa GARDENS 
(Continued from page 314) 


fine effects have been worked 
out in this Brewer garden by 
the use of Bougainvillea glabra 
sanderiana and Eugenia uniflora, 
trained to standard form. The 
bougainvillea covers itself well 
with flowers, and the new crimson 
growth of the eugenia is almost 
like a blossom. 

In mid-Florida first appear the 
gorgeousness of colored-foliage 
plants and:of the tropical bloom 
of jacarandd! and bauhinia, but 
such caimellias'as one may see are 
not at all typical specimens, and, 
if one has time to miss them, one 
may look in vain for the well- 
beloved shrubs so abundant in the 
northern third of the state. The 
temptation is strong to experi- 
ment with exotics, and many 
gardeners feel they are justified in 
taking a sporting chance, feeling 
amply repaid by the few years of 
pleasure they may derive before 
their precious coconut palms, 
their araucarias, their crotons, 
their Acalypha, and their Ficus 
get nipped. In a recent compara- 
tive study, the writer was sur- 
prised to find that the subjects 
most often seen in Miam*# are all 
practically the Same as those in 
her own garden in Sanford, but 
the difference — and it was great 
—was in the luxuriousness of 
growth. The climbing  aroid, 
Pothos, which is a dainty and 
discreet wanderer in Sanford, 
makes an.enormous and most 
beautiful growth in Miami, carry- 
ing its broad golden-lined leaves 
high up into the tops of the way- 
side trees. The crotons, which in 
central Florida are kept in tubs, 
or timorously planted in protect- 
ed garden-corners, are great trees 
in Miami, imprisoning in their 
splendor the richness of sunset 
colors and the delicate tints of 
the dawn. Everything that con- 
sents to grow at all in this climate 
does it in a grandiose way, like 
unto the manner of its real-estate 
developments. There is nothing 
small or dainty about any of it, 
unless it is in the ferns and mosses 
that creep about under the vines 
in the patios. Of the trees there, 
the Pithecollobium dulce and the 
Spathodea campanulata are dis- 
tinctively tropical, and in their 
way make a foil for the royal 
poinciana and the coconut palms 
which are both so gloriously de- 
veloped from Palm Beach south- 
ward. Beyond doubt there is an 
enchantment in the Miami garden 
that is a thing apart. The coral 
rock lends itself so wonderfully to 
sunken effects, to grottoes and 
gentle flights of stairs, it is so 
mellow in tint and fascinating in 


its formations, that every garden 
is a picture in itself, no matter 
what plant material may be em- 
ployed. 

It is likely that the next few 
years will see a great increase in 
the number and variety of shrubs 
found adaptable for the south 
Florida garden. The garden 
clubs throughout the state are 
creating interest and stimulating 
research to such an extent that 
the treasures of other countries 
are sure to pour in, in accordance 
with the laws of demand and 
supply. Desultory methods of 
planting will quickly give way to 
those conforming more nearly to 
some general fixed standard of 
arrangement, and it is safe to 
prophesy that Florida will come 
at last to deserve its name of a 
land of flowers. 

For convenience the plants for 
different sections are listed be- 
low. 


For planting in northern and 
western Florida 

Roses, hardy evergreens such as 
Abelia, Callistemon, Ligustrum 
lucidum, Pittosporum, Severinia, 
Nandina domestica, viburnums, 
conifers, and the palms listed for 
the Cummer garden; camellia, 
Osmanthus fragrans, Michelia fus- 
cata; Jasminum floridum and pri- 
mulinum. 


South of Palatka 

Eliminate from the foregoing 
list Osmanthus fragrans and 
camellia, and add Bougainvillea 
glabra sanderiana, Thunbergia 
grandiflora and T. erecta, yellow 
elder, Chalcas, Allamanda, Dur- 
anta plumieri, Acalypha margi- 
nata, phyllanthus, and such coni- 
fers as are recommended by local 
florists. 


From Orlando southward 
All of the above with palms 
Cocos plumosa, Phoenix roebelint, 
Acrocomia Totat, Chrysalido- 
carpus lutescens, Jacaranda ovali- 
folia, Tibouchina  semidecandra, 
bougainvillea Crimson Lake, Bzg- 


nonia venusta, Solandra guttata, 
bauhinia, ixora, and Grevillea 
robusta. 


South of Palm Beach 
Eliminate azaleas and 
unless special conditions are cre- 
ated for them; add royal palm, 
and dozens of other exotic palms, 
Ficus in variety, Australian pine, 
araucaria, royal poinciana, ara- 
lia, crotons. 
The above summary is merely 
by way of suggestion, and may be 
enlarged almost indefinitely. 


roses, 


_ 
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Zinc Endures - Conductor pipes, gutters, material for roofing and roofing accessories. Your 
and roofing of Horse Head Zinc are rust-proof sheet metal contractor can supply it. 
and permanent. They last, without expense for up- The booklet “Once in a Lifetime” will tell 
| keep or repair, as long as the building they adorn. you about it. 
, 
Horse Head Zinc is an economy. Its long The New Jersey Zinc Company 
i ces its final cost lower than that of any Established 1848 
life makes Products Distributed by 
other metal. The New Jersey Zinc Sales Company 
From the standpoint of performance, cost 160 Front Street, New York City 
and appearance Horse Head Zine is the ideal CHICAGO + PITTSBURGH + CLEVELAND «+ SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 











NO MATTER HOW SMALL A HOUSE YOU BUILD 


BE SURE ITS A FINE ONE 


How? 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL BUILDING ANNUAL FOR 1926 





will make it all seem a simpler matter than 
you have ever dared to hope. Here is your 
safeguard on every possible point in the 
financing, planning, and building of your home. 
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Actual Size 934” x | 


Bound in Maroon Duotone Leatherette 
Price $2.00 Postpaid 


(Postage Additional on Copies Sent C. O. D.) 


THe ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY 

8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
Gentlemen: - 

I enclose $2.00 OR I will pay the postman $2.00 plus delivery 
charges for a copy of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL BUILDING 
ANNUAL FOR 19206. 


Name 


Address 


H.B. 3-20 














@ In this big, handsomely illustrated 
book you will find everything you 
have ever wanted to know about 
home-building — and some other 
things, perhaps, that you hadn’t even 
thought about. For when the finest 
architects and mechanics and crafts- 
men in the land get their heads to- 
gether, to give you the benefit of their 
combined skill and experience, it’s 
surprising how much they do think of 
to tell you and to show you. 


@ The House Beautiful Building An- 
nual will make you sure of getting the 
very best house your dollars can pos- 
sibly buy, and one that you will enjoy 
more and more with every year you 
live in it. 


@ “If we were building our house all 
over again, | don’t know of a single 
change we'd want to make.” You 
will be able to say that of your home 
and mean it, from cellar floor to chim- 
ney cap, if you build with the guid- 
ance of The House Beautiful Building 
Annual. 


@ The book is illustrated with draw- 
ings, blueprints, and many photo- 
graphs of finished houses of every 
type, and of various construction de- 
tails that will prove invaluable to you 
in supervising construction, and in 
providing beforehand for the kind of 
construction that you really wish 
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@ But these are only a part of the 
story. To go with them there are floor 
plans, and furniture charts, and color 
plates of rugs, and hangings, and up- 
holstery fabrics. There are chapters 
on floors and floor coverings, walls 
and wallpapers, interior woodwork, 
lighting fixtures, — each and every 
item, in fact, that goes to make a 
comfortable, charming home, the kind 
of home that you want yours to be. 


@ Every dollar you spend on your 
house brings such wonderful returns 
in comfort, and pride, and pleasure. 
To see a dull corner spring magically 
to life under a new lamp — a mantel 
brightened by the cheery face of an 
old-time clock — a chair made newly 
inviting by a little table to stand 
obligingly near — a whole room, per- 
haps, brought into sudden lovely 
harmony by wallpaper, or rug, or 
hangings! 


@ Of course, it must be the right 
lamp, the right clock, the right little 
table — and oh very, very much be- 
yond question or reproach — the right 
wallpaper, and rug, and hangings. 


@ But now you can be sure always 
that you really are investing in the 
right thing — by consulting The 
House Beautiful Furnishing Annual 
For 1926. 


HAVE YOU EVER ENVIED A FRIEND HER KNACK 


AT CREATING A CHARMING HOME? 


Then 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL FURNISHING ANNUAL FOR 1926 





will seem to you something just too good to be 
true. Here you will find photographs of rooms, 
and rooms, and still more rooms — each love- 
lier, it would seem, than the ones before it. 








Actual Size 934” x 1254” 
Bound in Tan Duotone Leatherette 
Price $2.00 Postpaid 


(Postage Additional on Copies Sent C. O. D.) 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY 

8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass 
Gentlemen: 

[ enclose $2.00 OR I will pay the postman $2.00 plus delivery 
charges for a copy of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL FURNISHING 
ANNUAL FOR 1926 


Name ae ss tchtane colette ves ah Sara em a 


Address . emia aeons 


H.B. 3-260 
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WINDOWS ARE MAGNETS 
That Draw All Eyes 


Light invites the eyes to your windows,— make them 
attractive! McGibbon has specialized in draperies for 
more than half a century. Here you will find rare 
designs developed in exquisite materials — glass curtains 
of hand woven lace and tinted nets to mellow glaring 
lights. An unusual collection at moderate prices. 


McGibbon 


NEAR FIFTH AVENUE _ New York 


Telephone WISconsin 7900 


3 West 37th Street 





| LINENS * BEDS AND BEDDING * INTERIOR DECORATIONS | 
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ANTIOUES 


A Monthly Publication 
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HE reader of ANTIQUES is sure of gaining valuable 

information regarding American and European furniture, 
glass, textiles, metal, firearms, early American paintings, 
prints, old books and the like. He is sure of being genially en- 
tertained, and of having his eye delighted by the best of print- 
ing and engraving. If he has questions to ask, he will have 
them intelligently answered. If he wishes to buy or sell an- 
tiques, the most alluring advertising pages in magazinedom 
are at his disposal. 

Of almost universal appeal, ANTIQUES will interest and 
aid the collector and connoisseur, the householder, the 
decorator, the architect, the designer, the antique dealer, the 
manufacturer of fine household accessories. 

50 CENTS THE COPY $4.00 THE YEAR 


Send $1.00 for 3 months’ trial 


ANTIQUES ae 


Essex Building 
BOSTON 




















PLATES WITH A GLAZE LIKE THE MARVELOUS OLD 
EGYPTIAN BLUE 


THE POTTERY OF MARBLEHEAD 


BY ELIZABETH H. RUSSELL 


fa yoke The very 
word calls up memories of 


that quaint town on the New 
England coast, whose rocky shores 
are washed by the blue Atlantic, 
and whose inhabitants breathe 
an air compounded of tonic sea- 
breezes and zephyrs fresh from in- 
land pastures where sweetfern and 
blooming wild grapes grow. No 
more picturesque spot exists on 
the Eastern shore than this delight- 
ful little seaport, whose precipi- 
tous streets and gray-massed 
roofs are reminiscent of Boscastle 
in Cornwall, and Clovelly in Dev- 
onshire. 

Artists, as well as summer 
visitors, have not been slow to ap- 
preciate the charms of Marble- 
head, and in the season we en- 
counter many a figure laden with 
sketching-traps, headed for some 
favorite vista of summer garden 
against an azure sea, bounded, 
perhaps, by old gray houses in 
sharp perspective —or possibly 
for a view across the Bay, with 
yachts spreading their creamy 
sails as they glide from their moor- 
ings at Marblehead Neck. 

To those happy people who 
have spent a summer here, or 
even a few days, the word ‘ Mar- 
blehead’ suggests art, and we are 
not surprised to find that the 
town has homes for various arts 








and crafts, as well as artists, 
Among the best known of these is 
the group of buildings in which 
Marblehead pottery is produced. 
The picturesque little salesroom, 
in front of the Pottery, and open- 
ing directly into one of the wind- 
ing, sunny main streets, is always 
full of visitors, who love to carry 
home jars and vases to remind 
them of the ancient town, and 
their happy visit there. 

The Marblehead Pottery was 
started in 1904 by Dr. Herbert J. 
Hall, who was one of the first 
physicians in this country to 
develop a therapeutic workshop 
where his patients could find in- 
terest and relaxation in studying 
various arts and crafts. All of his 
courses were carefully directed, 
and were found to be of great 
benefit in resting overstrained 
American nerves. The work in the 
pottery course was specially suc- 
cessful — so much so that it was 
decided to launch it as a special 
industry in the town, aside from 
Dr. Hall’s work. 

From this small beginning the 
Marblehead Pottery has grown, 
until at present the capacity of 
the little group of buildings is 
severely taxed to keep up with 
orders from the discriminating 
and appreciative public. Mr. 
Arthur E. Baggs, the owner since 


A JAR OF EXCELLENT SHAPE FOR FLOWERS, WITH CANDLESTICKS 
TO MATCH 
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Beautiful Walls Assured With ee 
Herringbone Metal Lath pode 


ECAUSE the walls and ceilings of your home all un- 

ceilings of your home rep-_ certainty ends. The result is a 
resent over two-thirds of the smooth attractive plastered 
interior, it is essential thatthey surface of which you will be 
be made permanently beauti- justly proud. It will remain a 
ful. There is only one way to source of pride for many years. 
do this. Use GF Herringbone And in addition Herringbone 
Metal Lath when building. makes your walls firesafe, the 
This highly superior metal lath metal lath construction serv- 
protects and preserves your ing as an effective barrier 
home by preventing unsightly against flames should an acci- 
cracked plaster, checking and dent occur. 
ugly lath streaks which cannot W/e have a booklet entitled 
be avoided when ordinary “Building for Permanence and 
wood lath is used. Beauty” whichwe would like to 
When GF Herringbone Metal send you gratis. A request will 
Lath goes into the walls and _ bring it to you by return mail. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING BUILDING PRODUCTS, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Branches and Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 











Miecsicges mpany has the‘excta+. 
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COLONIAL 
Butterfly Table 


Painted or Stained 
Any Color You Wish 


A. Beautiful REPRODUCTION 


YPICAL of Leavens’ offerings, 

this graceful Colonial Buttertly 
Table may besecuredinany color you 
wish—either painted or stained. 
it is a beautiful, authentic reproduction, 
including not only the turning of the legs 
but the wooden pegs, beveled edges and 
the graceful butterfly wing supports. Made 
of solid birchand mapleand finished inthe 
color which best harmonizes with its sur- 
roundings, this Butterfly Table will add to 
the attractiveness of any room in your 
home 


Special Price *18.00 


The most popular stains of 
courseare maple, walnut and 
mahogany. In painted tables, 
Jade Green, Chinese Red, An- 
tique Mulberry and Rubbed 
Black Enamel have been se- 
lected by many toadda lively 
color note to their interiors. 
In ordering specify color or 
enclose sampleto be matched. 





“Finished to your Order’’ Furniture 


Never were the various small pieces that complete 
the attracctve furnishing of a room, such as En 
Tables, Nest-of-Tables, Hanging Book Shelves, 
Gate-Leg Tables and the like, more popular than 
now. These pieces, as well as the main furnishings 
for your home, are procurable from Leavens on 
the “Finished to your Order”’ plan, painted or 
stained any color. Send the coupon for our new 
illustrated catalog which fully describes the origi- 
nal, inexpensive F Enished to order’’ service. 


LEAVENS 


Surniture- 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & COMPANY. Inc. 
32 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. (Dept. A-3) 


Please send your illustrated Catalog and complete 
details of the “Finished to Order” Plan. 
Name 


Address - 


THE 
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THE Pottery OF MARBLEHEAD 


(Continued from page 362) 





A COLLECTION OF VARIOUS USEFUL SHAPES WITH THE TREE DESIGN 


1915, and the designer of all 
its products, takes great care 
to maintain the highest standards 
of perfection, and never allows 
a piece to leave the shop unless it 
is as perfect as it is possible to 
make it. 

Mr. Baggs scrupulously avoids 
any attempt to achieve the exotic 
or bizarre, and the output of his 
Pottery is distinguished by its 
restraint and simplicity of form. 
We see among his pieces shapes 
that conform with the earliest 
traditions of this most ancient of 
crafts: jars that might have held 
water, and bowls for food, like 
those from some Greek island of 
long Each piece 
shows the mark of the potter’s 


ago. designed 


hand, and, although austere in 
shape, reveals knowledge and 


imagination in every curve. A 
word about the clays used may 
be of interest. The mixture from 
which all the products of this 
Pottery are made is composed of 
two parts of clay from New Jersey 
mixed with one part of clay from 


Massachusetts, and = it goes 


through many complex processes 
before it is ready to take its final 
form. 

Sacks of the raw materials are 
emptied into the clay machines 
and ground with a spiral motion, 


water being poured in constantly 
and the mixture prepared with the 
greatest care. 

If we were describing these 
processes technically we should 
speak of them as follows: First the 
clay goes through the blunger, 
which pounds it up and gives it 
the first rough mixing; then it 
goes into the filter which washes 
it, and squeezes it through a 
sieve; next it passes through the 
pugmill, which blends it into 
an even consistency, and from 
which it emerges in a long, ribbon- 
like mass. From this state it is 
shaped into forms like loaves of 
bread and stored in zinc-lined 
bins, where it will keep damp. 
From these bins it is taken out by 
the workers as needed, but even 
then it is not ready for the wheel 
until it has been ‘wedged,’ which 
means putting it through a process 
exactly like that to which the 
cook submits the dough in making 
bread. The clay is kneaded by the 
hands, and then cut through and 
through with an implement made 
of parallel wires; after this is 
repeated several times, the clay 
is kneaded once more, and is then 
of the proper, pliable consistency. 

When the craftsman is ready 
to make a jar he takes a mass of 
clay and kneads and wedges it, 





THIS POTTERY COMES IN VARIOUS COLORS, BUT THE ‘MARBLEHEAD 


BLUE’ 


IS PERHAPS THE MOST POPULAR 

















directly adds to the value 
of the home. Fine wood- 
work commandsa premium 
everywhere and the for- 
tunate owner of a birch 
trimmed home can always 
get a top-price for his 
property. Whether he 
buildstosellornot,thecash- 
able value is always there. 








Dining Room, New York Residence of Mrs, 
Minturn Pinchot. Paneled in Beautiful Birch, 
Messrs, Murphy & Dana, Architects, 


The beauty is permanent in 
birch trim, its nearly “mat 
proof” hardness assuring that 
pleasant fact. By using North- 
ern birch for interior trim, 
doors, and paneling, you can 
secure a different treatment 
forevery room—natural finish, 
or stain; also, enamel. 


The beauty of birch floors is 
fullymatched by their service’ 
ability, whether varnished, 
stained or waxed. 





You should have the ‘Beautiful Birch’’ book 
with its many valuable suggestions on interior 
finishing and furnishing—Free on request 





THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
211 F.R.A. Building Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


‘Beautitil Birch for. 
Beautititl Woodwork 
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China surfaced crock interiors of 
solid porcelain—cast in one piece 
without crack, crevice or seam— 
act as stabilizers — maintain low 
temperatures longer—prolong life 
of electric refrigerating machinery 
—provide unheard of economy— 
and perfect food preservation. 





Jewetts are lined with SOLID 
porcelain, 114 inches thick. All 
other so-called “seamless,” “‘one- 
piece” or ““cleanable” porcelain lin- 
ings are made of thin sheet metal 
coated with baked enamel. That's 
why Jewett Refrigerator Cabinets 
never dent, chip, peel, or rust out 
and why “they last a lifetime.” 


" 
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Cross section of Jewett walls top, 
bottom and sides—twice as thick 
as ordinary refrigerators and insw- 
lated with pure sheet cork. That's 
why Jewetts lock the cold in and the 
heat out, and cost less than any 
other cabinet to operate: 
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LECTRIC refrigera- 

tion has placed new re- 
quirements on refrigerator 
cabinets. Low temperature 
alone is not sufficient—ab- 
solute sanitation and eco 
nomical operating cost 
are now highly essential. 
Jewett Cabinets meet 
squarely all three of these 
requirements with features 
found only in the Jewett. 
Unequaled ability to main- 
tain low temperatures more 
uniformly than any other 





Solid Porcelain Means 
Lower Cost Refrigeration 


cabinet—unheard of econ- 
omy in refrigeration bills— 
and prolonged life of re- 
frigerating machinery are 
results you'll enjoy with a 
Jewett. And witha Jewett 
Cabinet you will have these 
advantages indefinitely. 
For Jewett’s super con- 
structionand solid porcelain 
linings—found only in the 
Jewett—not only insure 
absolute sanitation and eco- 
nomical operation, but they 
defy wear. 


The Jewett Co. does not make refrigerating machines, but specializes 
on cabinets that can be used with any of the present electric freezing 
units—sold exclusively through dealers handling such equipment. 


THE JEWETT REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


124 Letchworth Street Established 1849 Buffalo, New York 


EWETT 


SOLID PORCELAIN REFRIGERATORS 
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An interesting 


little book... 


by a New York 
decorator. Send coupon 
for complimentary copy 


How best to curtain the windows is a 


THE 


HOUSE 


BEAUTIFUL 








Tue Pottery OF MARBLEHEAD 
(Continued from page 364) 


and when it is soft enough to be 
tractable he pulls off a piece of 
the required size, and puts it on 
the potter’s wheel before him. 
The wheel is run by electricity, and 
controlled by the worker’s foot, 
and the craftsman, having started 
it, keeps his hand within the mass 
of clay, and as it whirls before 
him shapes it so that a beautiful 
form rises before your eyes. It is 
like a miracle to the watcher — 
one moment a shapeless pile of 
clay, the next a graceful rising 
shape with flowing curves, next 
a delicate curving lip; and, behold, 
a jar is made — a thing of beauty 
that may last until a new civiliza- 
tion is on earth to wonder at it. 

After the work on the wheel is 
finished the jar is carefully placed 
at one side to harden a bit, and 
when a number are ready they 
are taken to another room, where 





a favorite with Oriental artists. 

Experiments are being made 
constantly with new designs and 
color schemes, but everything 
made seems to have a_ subtle 
affinity with nature. Flowers look 
their best in these jars, and rosy 
apples, russet pears, and purple 
grapes compose themselves like 
a still-life from a master’s hand 
in one of the great, low, soft- 
toned bowls. There are tiles 
decorated with dreamy pastel- 
toned flowers like the delicate 
ghosts of those that bloomed in 
gardens of long ago, sturdy pit- 
chers with decorative ships and 
curling waves on them, and jolly 
brown dishes for nuts and raisins. 

Below is seen a group of jars 
from this Pottery, and even from 
a black-and-white illustration you 
may get an excellent idea of the 
charm of their shapes and the 








Genuine Hooked Rugs 


UVAINT and charming in their sim- 
QO plicity. Hand-made throughout 

by real mountain folks in colorful | 
designs of rare beauty. Made specially 
to harmonize with your furnishings if 
desired — in rich black borders and 
backgrounds of tans, grays, ivory, 
bisque and taupe, studded with floral 
colorings and delicate pastel shades. 
MOUNTIND Hooked Rugs are bright 
spots that lend many years of pleasing 
decoration to any room in the home. 


See one on your floor — 


without any expense to you. A card or 
letter, with your bank reference, brings 
one of our choicest rugs to you on 
approval. With it we will also send 
pictures of many other designs for 


question with whichevery home-maker 


: ; simplicity yet strength of their 
is concerned. For, curtains can make or agg 8 


the next worker stands before 
curves, which emphasize so beau- 


another revolving wheel, and, as 


your selection. 
Your inquiry does not obligate you in 
the least. Address — 





mar the room. The right curtains give : : ae ont 
personality, distinction, charm. While the vase turns before him, he tifully the plasticity of clay. Mountain Industries 
curtains that ‘‘don’t belong”’ are like blows a spray or glaze upon it These graceful, honest jars are 

an unbecoming frock on a pretty wo- that coats its surface lightly and beautifully adapted to holding TRYON Dept 
man... like an ugly pal pan evenly, and will take a beautiful blossoming fruit-tree branches, or 5: Dimas “BR” 





great boughs of pine; or perhaps Ty 


the sharply etched sprays of emu er 
Mountind 


bayberry that form such a satis- 
flooked Rugs 
—_ 


color when it is fired. The glaze 
on the Marblehead pieces forms 
a beautiful mat finish, and each 
piece before it goes to be fired is 
lined inside with a glossy enamel 
of a tint that forms a_ pleasing 
contrast with the exterior, and 
makes the jar water-proof. 
When the jars are glazed, in- 
side and out, they are sent to the 
great kiln rooms, where they will 
be placed in rows in the gas-heated 
ovens and left for the required 
time of firing. Beside the large 
kilns there is a smaller, experi- 
mental one, where new shapes and 
colors are being tried out all the 
time. The colors used are made up 
of different elements — minerals 
and oxides of flint, lead, and fel- 
spar being among them. Among 
the triumphs in color of this 
Pottery is the discovery of a 
glaze which is the equal of the 


frame on a beautiful picture. 

This little book, *‘The Importance of 
Color in Curtains,’’ tells what are the 
fundamentals of window draperies. It 
tells how color is used to modify the 
light and to lend decorative charm. 

It tells you about fabrics to use that 
hold their color against the ravages 
of sun and washing. It deals with the 
problem of selection, and the things to 
consider when determining the style 
of a window's draping. 

It gives you the points to bear in 
mind on valances, on headings, on 
handling difficult windows. It gives 
you much valuable information, in fact, 
together with some beautiful colored 
reproductions of Orinoka fabrics, and 
illustrations of their use at windows 
of various types. These fabrics are 
guaranteed, you know new 
goods or your money back if they fade. 

There is a copy of this interesting 
little book for you. It will be sent you 
with the compliments of The Orinoka 
Mills, if you will but indicate your 


factory decoration for winter. 
Tall spires of milkweed, its pods 
bursting with fairy floss, are spe- 
cially lovely in them; and for 
sheaves of garden flowers like lark- 
spur and lilies they have no equal. 

Among the: stock colors that 
are used in decorating the Marble- 
head pottery, perhaps the best 
known is the ‘Marblehead blue,’ 
which is surely compounded of all 
the elemental tones of sea and 
sky. Besides this, we find a warm 
gray, which may have been sug- 
gested by the weather-beaten 
rooftrees of the old town; a soft 
wisteria, dreamily reminiscent of 
the hazes which hang over its 
harbor at twilight; and many 
honest earthly browns and greens 
and soft orange tones that may be 

















Learn at Home 
This New Way 


Marvelous Home-Study Method Now 
Makes It Very Easy For You To Enter 





desire to have it by filling out and marvelous old Egyptian blue, that found in the rocky boundaries This High-Salaried Field , 
aili St: ° : ‘ ss ° You need no special talent for this work. For 
mailing the coupon below. Postage*| wonderful cross between turquoise _ of the shore line as it is seen from thin poactionk sete dete, thenmgh mased — 


perfected by a prominent decorator — can 
quickly prepare you for professional Interior 
Decorating work, or it will show you how to 
decorate your own home correctly. All work 
receives the personal attention and constructive 
criticism of experts. 

$75 a Week in This Fascinating Work 

Just think of earning a splendid salary for 
work which in itself brings you the greatest 
joy. Many successful Interior Decorators re- 
ceive really amazing salaries — $5,000 to 
$10,000 a year—for their delightful work. Ideal 
spare-time opportunity. 

Get New Book — It’s FREE! 
Mail coupon below for handsome, new, Free 


prepaid. The Orinoka Mills, 215 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


the windows of the workshop. 


and jade that has always been 








THE ORINOKA MILLS 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City 





: Please send me complimentary copy of the Orinoka : 
: booklet, ‘The Importance of Color in Curtains.” : 








Booklet. It explains in detail the remarkable 

Street opportunities in this fast-growing field; tells 

: all about our exclusive Purchasing Plan, which 
\: gets you all furnishings at wholesale prices; 
|; Gy State describes this new short-cut method and Special 
eek ered ee oh Limited Scholarship Offer. Mail coupon NOW! 


National School of Interior Decoration, Dept. 
73, 2 West 47th Street, New York City 
ee eee ee ee ee es ee ee ee ee 
National School of Interior Decoration, 
Dept. 73, 2 West 47th Street, N. Y. C. 1 
You may send me, FREE and without obliga- | 
tion, a copy of the new book “Your Opportunity | 
in the New Profession — Interior Decoration. 














Ovrinoka 


A GROUP OF JARS OF STURDY BUT GRACEFUL LINES : | 
DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES - J = NQMC. ccccccccccccccccccccocsncscsscoer® | | 
Cowors GUARANTEED SUN & TUBFAST RONMIMN s oiccc's's:0sstnanas ics cémansanieeeen | 
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AWARDED GOLD MEDAL OF HONOR IN NATIVE INDUSTRIAL ART 
39tH ANNUAL EXHIBITION ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 
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cA Group in the Showrooms 
17TH Century EncuisH Oak Furniture, dy Kensington 


NGLISH furniture of the 17th Century Traditional interest gives this early English 

expresses the character of a great home- oak furniture, so expressive of Anglo-Saxon 
loving people. In fact much of its fascination character, a natural place in our American 
lies in its livable quality — the sense it imparts homes. As the illustration indicates, plain wall 
surfaces and the simplest kind of decorative 
, =f treatment set off as effectively as the rich- 
: It is_this wholesome atmosphere of simple est panelling its delightfully picturesque 
living that makes it seem so especially suitable ? ¥ . 
for the American home of today. The soundness 
of its frank construction and the sturdy charac- Kensington reproductions are authentic in 
ter of the oak assure supreme endurance, while — every detail of design and retain, through the 
the draw-top refectory table, ample cupboard old-time hand processes of the Kensington 
and convenient dresser are designed to meet the craftsmen, the character and the decorative 
exigencies ofaninformal and generous hospitality. quality that are the charm of the antique. 


of homely service. 


character. 


Kensington Furniture is made in all the dec- 
orative styles appropriate for American homes 


fh Write for illustrated 
At RF hs Booklet Band pam- 

a ” zi = 
Tuk ~ Pion Loto i ew ‘ ae phlet, How Ken- 
KENSINGTON™& COMPANY penile ein ee 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPOR Ss 7 , oo) 

DECORATIVE FURNITURE © ART OBJECTS eMay Be Purchased 
NEW YORK 
SHOWROOMS, 41 WEST 4stx STREET FLOOR 


Lhe purchase of Ken- 
sington Furniture may 
be arranged through 
your decorator or 


furniture dealer 
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KENSINGTON FURNITURE 
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‘Make These 
Lovely Things 
You elf 
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Earn money at 
home, this fasci- 
nating new way 
in spare time— 
through member- 
ship in Fireside 
Industries, the na- 
tional organization 
of artistic home- 
workers! 


THIS is the most delight- 
ful work you could im- 
agine; you will enjoy mg 4 
minute you devote to 
Many people do it solely io 
the artistic pleasure they 
get in creating beautiful 
things. But it also pays 
surprisingly well, for there 
is an enormous demand for 
art novelties. Many of our 
members make $20 to $50 a 
week, and have built up 
profitable businesses from 
small beginnings 

Think of decorating a pair 
of candlesticks, for example, 
requiring only an _ hour's 
work, and realizing a profit 
of $2.00. What other work 
could be so interesting, and 
pay so well. 


No Special 
Ability Needed 


The cooperative associa- 





number of new members. 
This is your opportunity. 
Find out how you can secure 
The work is 


a membership. 
and a per- 


easily learned, 
fect joy to do. 
You have only to follow 


sales for the 
Pit ey the simple directions 
ane given by Gabriel Andre 
srofit “hae Petit, the Art Director, 
F $3 and you can easily learn 
ceil methods of 


— Henriette 


tr 





pe p 
tor new members are available 


Dept. 88-C 


/ Cliy.<. 















the latest 
decorating wooden toys, 
parchment lamp _ shades, 
novelty painted furni- 
ture book-ends, greet- 
ing cards, batik and 
other lovely objects of 
art. Through Mr. 
Petit’s perfected sys- 
tem, the work becomes 
extremely simple, and 
you are furnished a 
complete outfit of ma- 
terials, worth at least 
$10.00, without extra 
cost. You can start 
making money almost 
at once. 


Money Back 
Guarantee 
What thousands of 
others are doing in 
Fireside Industries, 
you also can do. So 
sure are we of your 
success in this fasci- 
nating work, that we 
guarantee to refund 
your money in full 
if, after completing 
your instruction, you 
are not entirely 
pleased. You 
no risk whatever. 


; tion of home-workers known 
i as Fireside Industries now 
has openings for a limited 

‘ 

j 

{ 

} 


orthington 


Beautiful Book FREE 


Ihe beautitul Book of Fireside Industries, illus- 
ated in color, explains all about this new way to 
irn money 
tely F 


at home. It will be sent you, abso- 

and without obligation Just mail 
, or write, enclosing 2c stamp to help 
But do 


this at once, while openings 


This Opportunity May Not Occur Again 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Adrian, Michigan 


c-----llc 


FIRESIDE 
INDUSTRIES 
Dept 88-C 
Adrian Michigan 
Please send me, FREE, 
the book on Fireside In- 
dustries, which explains 
how I may earn money at 
home by decorating art 
novelties; also “ese ulars 
of your money back guar- 
antee and special coop- 

erative privilege. 
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THE LOVELY GLOXINIA 


BY JOHN D. WHITE 


HE gloxinia, although a na- 

tive of a very hot climate, ts 
one of the most satisfactory flow- 
ers known, for cultivation in the 
window as well as greenhouse 
culture, requiring comparatively 
little care and attention in return 
for its brilliant blossoms and 
scarcely less beautiful foliage. The 
great variety of form and color 
exhibited in its flowers entirely 
precludes the idea of sameness, 
and gives to the cultivator the 
pleasure of ever looking forward to 
the development of new beauties 
in the growing garden. Of course, 
new varieties usually originate in 
seedlings, as the gloxinia is not like 
the petunia and many other flow- 
ers. Any desirable kind can be 
propagated from leaf-cuttings, 
which strike readily and will 
produce flowering bulbs from the 
following season. 

The materials requisite for the 
growing of the gloxinia from seed 
are really few. First on the list is 
good seed, and I much prefer that 
ripened in summer or autumn, for 
sowing the ensuing spring, to that 
of greater age; as | think, judging 
from experience, that gloxinia 
seeds do not retain their vitality so 
long as many other kinds. Sec- 
ondly, a quantity of pure leaf- 
mold, as I confess to the belief that 
not even the prescribed leaven of 
sand is needed for the growing of 
this plant to the size required for 
pricking out into pots. If, how- 
ever, the leaf-mold cannot be ob- 
tained, then add a ‘dash of sand’ 
to the mellow earth which must be 
usedasasubstitute. | liketheleaf- 
mold better than any compost, no 
matter how nicely prepared, for, 
in the first place, when once 
saturated with water it retains the 
moisture for a long time, thus 
rendering unnecessary the fre- 
quent waterings so dangerous to 
tiny germinating seed, and, in ad- 
dition to this, the leaf-mold, while 
so fine and soft that the smallest 
rootlet can easily push its way 
through it, is not porous, so that 
there is little danger of its swallow- 
ing the minute seed into fatal 
depths. Next in order comes the 
receptacle for the mold or earth in 
which the seeds are to besown. For 
this purpose a shallow box, not 
more than three inches deep, the 
bottom of which has been perfo- 
rated with an awl in order to admit 
water freely, will answer admita- 
bly and can be easily procured. 
These few articles, with a pane of 
glass, constitute the most impor- 
tant accessories to gloxinia culture 
in its first stage. 

Sowing in February or March is 


recommended for the greenhouse, 
but I would advise those who wish 
to try window culture not to sow 
until the real cold weather is over, 
unless they are sure that they have 
facilities for preserving an even, 
warm temperature for their experi- 
ments, and this is rarely possible 
in the average home. Therefore, it 
is best not to sow until the first of 
April. 

Having sifted the mold or earth 
to remove any coarse particles, fill 
the box within half an inch of the 
top with it, and press it down as 
firmly as possible, leaving an even 
surface. Set the box in a pan 
containing tepid water, and let it 
remain until the soil is well satu- 
rated, then remove and allow any 
superfluous water to drain off. 
Afterwards scatter the seeds over 
the surface, and sift a fine earth 
over them through a sieve; cover 
the box with a pane of glass, and 
set in a warm place. 

Give air frequently to prevent 
mould. As soon as the seedlings 
are up, remove the glass and place 
the box in a warm location. When 
the plants have attained the 
dignity of three or five leaves, 
transplant each one to a pot of 
rich, mellow earth, or several 
may be set in a large pot to re- 
main until they attain the height 
of an inch or so, when they may be 
transplanted to four-inch pots, 
and a few weeks later to six-inch 
pots, where they may be left to 
complete their growth of the first 
year. Water as often as the earth 
becomes dry, but be sure that your 
pots are well drained, as, though 
the gloxinia will endure a great 
deal of neglect in the matter of ap- 
plying water, a deluge will prove 
fatal.to this pretty flower. Do not 
place your plants, especially dur- 
ing the blooming season, in the 
direct rays of the summer sun,but 
give them little protection. They 
will do nicely with plenty of light. 

While those who sow seed in the 
greenhouse may possibly be re- 
warded with a few flowers the first 
season, it is well for those who 
grow them under the disadvantage 
of the dry air and unequal tem- 
perature of the living-room not to 
expect any until the second year. 
Allow your young plants to grow 
until the tops show signs of ripen- 
ing off, or till late in the autumn, 
if they seem inclined to do so; then 
gradually withhold water and put 
them, after the foliage is well 
dried, beneath the staging, if in 
the greenhouse, or, if under house 
culture, in some warm and dry 
place where they will not freeze. 
One method of preserving the 
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Authentic, hand painted, Whaler parch. 
ment shades, old finish, with pewter or 


genuine antique glass whale oil lamp 
15 inches high. Complete $25. With old 
blue pottery base as shown — $20. Sent 
express collect upon receipt of remittance. 


Sa Mayflower 
J $35.00 








Descriptive booklet 
upon request showing 
‘Santa Maria” and 
ean authentic ship 

els. Ship paint- 
ings, sea chests and 
prin 
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Nutting’s Workshop 





Marblehead, Mass. 

















SHERIDAN ROAD AT BELMONT 
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Near Enough to the business 
district for convenience, far enough 
away for quiet, The Belmont is the 
ideal hotel for the visitor to Chicago, 


Ge) Sol mont 


HuGH MCLENNAN, President 


/ G. E. BILLINGSLEY,<Wanager  ( 
5 (Chicago i 











SEND NOW! 


From ‘‘Colonial 
Homes” 





Two NATIONALLY Famous Books 
OF REAL HOME PLANS: 
CRAFTSMAN BUNGALOWS, 72 Designs, $1.00 (Postpaid) 
Plans, Photos, Estimates of 3 to 9 room homes 
costing from $16,000 to $10,000. Actual work- 

ing plans available at moderate cost. 

COLONIAL HOMES, 41 Designs, 75¢ (Postpaid) 
Each design absolutely individual and _ artistic. 
Specifications, lumber bills, etc., furnished at 
nominal cost. 


EDWARD L. MERRITT, Architect 








403 EMPIRE BLDG. SEATTLE, WASH. 
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RAINBOW,GARDENS 
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IRISES<F PHLOXES 
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CGLAbIGWUS<4 


MPORTERS and growers 
of the finest varieties. 
Large, healthy bulbs and 

roots that will bring you 
quicker results and larger 
blooms. Hardy and suitable 
for planting everywhere be- 

cause they, are grown under 
Minnesota’s rigorous climé atic 
conditions. 

Send Today for Free Catalog 
RAINBOW GARDENS 
Jefferson Highway, Farmington, Minn. 
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When leading architects tell you 


how to build-their aim is YOUuTS — 
PERMANENT SATISFACTION 








Look for the Blue-and-White 
Lehigh Sign, known from Coast 
to Coast,— the mark of the 
reliable dealer. He sells Per- 
manent Satisfaction. 


20 MILLS FROM COAST TO COAST 
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HIS is a brief history of a remark- 

able book “28 Better Homes.” 
First, a nation-wide home competition 
was held, in which 247 leading architects 
participated. Then a jury of architec- 
tural authorities made their selection— 
28 prize-winning plans. 

And now we are already building 
homes from these prize-winning plans, 
so that as many homebuilders as possible 
can see them actually under construc- 
tion. Homes are now nearing comple- 
tionin the vicinity of New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Birmingham. A visit to 
one of these homes and we have had thou- 
sands of visitors, will convince anyone of 
the advantages of concrete masonry 
construction—its moderate cost, unusual 
beauty, permanence and fire-safety. 


This book comes next to 
seeing them built 
It contains all 28 prize-winning plans— 
and more. Send for the book “28 Better 
Homes,” which makes the details of 
these prize homes almost as vivid as 
would an actual visit. It may well be 
the most important book in your library. 


Read it carefully 


You open it to the first plan. “French,” 
you say, and rightly. For the unbroken 
sloping roof of France, balanced by a 
strong chimney, is finding ever increas- 
ing favor in this country. 

Another plan. The languid ease of 
Spain captured in a charming, rambling 
bungalow. England’s influence is next 
with its restful, simple comfort. There 
follows a group expressing modern, well- 
tempered sophistication. You can 
imagine each home indicating the tem- 
perament of its owner. Portland Ce- 


ment Stucco provides an endless variety 
of tints that will flash in a bright sum- 
mer sun, or blend with a changing sky. 

Each home can be built to permit the 
play of individual fancy. Adaptable— 
they areready torespond tospecial needs. 

Some are planned to be built close to 
the property line. Others are drawn 
back into sheltering foliage. Each home 
will take its place with a natural charm 
—a feeling that it belongs. 

Imagine that you are inside. What 
perfect planning! No racing through 
the house to greet arriving guests—to 
answer tradesmen’s calls. Living room 
and dining room, cosily secluded, per- 
haps leading to a spacious porch. Closets 
ample in size and number—bedrooms 
light and airy. 

And so in fancy you proceed through 
these prize-winning homes, as you read 
“28 Better Homes.” In addition to all 
that we have suggested, this book an- 
swers practically every problem that 
confronts the prospective home-builder. 
Send for it now. 

How to secure 
PERMANENT SATISFACTION 
in whatever you build 

(1) Get Dependable Materials. 

More Lehigh Cement is used than any 
other because it is dependable. 
(2) Get Competent Workmanship. 

The contractor who insists on De- 
pendable Materials is more likely to hire 
competent help and put skill and de- 
pendability into all that he builds. 

Lehigh Portland Cement Company 
Allentown, Pa., Birmingham, Ala., Chicago, 
Ill., Spokane, Wash. Other offices in principal 
cities throughout the United States. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
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END this coupon for 


**28 Better Homes”’ 








Lehigh Portland Cement Company, 

Box 32-C, Allentown, Pa. 
Send me “28 Better Homes.” I en 
close 10¢ to cover forwarding cost. 
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Nothing else 
can do 
this work 





Use Sani-Flush to clean the toilet 
bowl. It is the only safe method. 
Does all the hard work for you 
— saves you time — does away 
with the need for disinfectants. 
Harmless to plumbing. 

Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush in 
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Tue Lovety GLoxInia 
(Continued from page 368) 


roots during the rest period is 
packing them in sand. 

When the gloxinias show signs 
in the spring of waking into active 
life, remove them to a warm win- 
dow and water carefully; then 
take the plants up and shake the 
earth out of their roots, repotting 
into seven-inch pots, using very 
rich soil. The plants should then 
be set in the window where they 


will bloom. Do not spot the 
leaves or blast the flower-buds 
by getting them wet. 

Gloxinia will often bloom eight 
months out of the year, and is just 
as easy of cultivation as the 
geranium. With its waxen flow- 
ers, their colors gorgeous as the 
plumage of a tropical bird, we pro- 
claim it as one of the aristocracy 
of the floral kingdom. 


THE ROMANCE OF BUILDING 
MATERIALS 
Stones for Building 
BY E. C. BARTHOLOMEW 


| pe the Grecian Archipelago 


fling mysteries tothe mind of man. 


LOW-COST 


Ready-Built 
Septic Tank— 
Easy to Install 


W! 1Y tolerate the cesspool nui- 
sance or experiment with con- 
crete or home-made septic tank? 


The Kaustine Septic Tank, made of 
Armco Iron, and designed by ex- 
perts, will save you money and 
trouble. 


No Upkeep Cost 


Operates practically without at- 
tention; no chemicals required. 
Approved by Health Authorities. In- 
stallation is simple and inexpensive 


Write for Free Catalog No. 
203 and estimates. There is 
a size for every need; we 


- weg oe hate eo been underlaid with red It is fortunate that nature her- give expert installation advice. 
the can, ush, ee owa stains, 3 ¥ eS F crystalline vee cole iloni is i Plumber's name appreciated 
marks and incrustations disap- sandstone instead of crystailine — self has made these great rocks 
pear! The bowl becomes glisten- limestone; had there been no into beds, or broken them into 


ing white. Sani-Flush removes 
hidden sediment in the trap un- 
reachable to any brush. Keep a 
can handy in the bathroom. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or send 
25¢ for a full-size can. 30c in 

Far West. 35c in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 





Tue Hycienic Propucts Co. 














Canton, Ohio 















Heater fum 


UPSTAIRS! 


[:njoy the utmost in hot-water conven- 
ience at LOW COST, by installing an 
inexpensive attachment jor your present 
gas water heater. To start or shut off 
heater, you merely touch a neat little 
fixture on the wall of your bathroom or 


Sim ex 
Heater § Control 


And the gas is shut off automatically, 
if you forget. 


Costs only $15.00, installed 


Write us, giving your 
plumber’s name. 





island of Paros with its beds of 
pure white marble many feet in 
thickness, would the history and 
art of our European civilization 
have been changed? Or, on the 
other hand, what would have 
happened to that civilization 
had not conditions of the Mediter- 
ranean regions — the raising or 
lowering of the floors of the world, 
the possible sinking of the pre- 
Greek, pre-Atlantean civilization, 
with sea beaches folded into 
islands, as they have been pic- 
tured —had not such cosmic 
conditions fostered a race of men 
who could make use of Parian 
and Pentelic marbles? Are we 
debtors first to the men, or to the 
presence of marbles in our heritage 
from lost ages? 

The life history of rock forma- 
tions is one of the most interesting 
studies, as any child knows. 
Each ledge of rock, every bed of 
clay in a gully washed out by 
a recent cloudburst tells the same 
story. The forces are still at work, 
building up the earth for new time 
to come. 

Only by stretching the imagina- 
tion can one conceive of a massing 
of broken shells or corals, with or 
without sediment and chemical 
accretions, — calcareous oozes of 
prehistoric seas,—that could 
crystallize into the great beds of 
limestone and marble of our time. 
Granite and metamorphic rocks 
—which began as sedimentary 
deposits and only attained their 
gleaming granular state after hav- 
ing passed through the fierce or- 
deals of mountain-making which 
have entirely changed their ele- 
mental structure—are still baf- 


blocks of varying sizes, if man is 
to be able to make use of them. 
Another factor in his favor lies 
in the cleavages along the rift 
and the grain of the rock —one 
parallel to the bedding of the 
deposit and the other at right 
angles to it — along which most 
rocks may be split with compara- 
tive ease. All rock formations are 
found to be broken by so-called 
natural joints, as though a pow- 
erful hand had squeezed and 
crumpled the ledge, but always 
breaking it along a_ natural 
cleavage — giving some index of 
the cosmic action and the tremen- 
dous forces at work. Authorities 
tell us that the cause of natural 
joints has never been fully and 
satisfactorily explained. What- 
ever may have been their origin, 
they are of the greatest importance 
to the quarryman. The pres- 
ent art of quarrying is possible 
through taking advantage of 
these natural planes and divi- 
sions. Large quadrangular blocks 
can be wedged off by their aid, 
yet would be shattered if taken 
out in a more forceful way. 

It is hard to realize that this 
staid old earth, seemingly so solid 
and unchanging, is really subject 
to constant internal change. One 
region is being lifted and another 
depressed. Only when a great 
earthquake or volcanic eruption 





* visits a closely populated region 


and much destruction of life and 
property ensues do we realize 
that the earth is a great vital 
mass, and sense, almost, that there 
is no such thing as dead, inert 
matter. Not only does it react 
to great cosmic forces, but it is 





Plumbers Everywhere 


Kaustine Company, Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Kaustine Super-Septic 


Sold and /nstalled by 


‘Tanks 











home "= 
grows old * 


it will still preserve its beauty and 
charm if it is enduringly sided with 
weather-resisting 


KEYSTONE 
RED CEDAR SIDING 


Manufactured from selected Western 
Red Cedar by special methods which 
preserve its high quality, it will protect 
your home faithfully against storm and 
sun for generations. 


Send the coupon for valuable 
building suggestions 





Hammond Cedar Co., Ltd., 
New Westminster, B. C., Canada. 


Please send free information about 
Keystone Red Cedar Siding. 


NE ces coeeweeds dace wes. 


Address 








Simplex Heater Control Co. sts en coat ee ence ee ee en ee ates 
St. Paul, Minn. 














46 W. 4th Street 
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HEN you install Te-pe-co All-Clay Plumbing 

Fixtures you buy the best that can be produced. 
They are guaranteed to be equal in quality and dura- 
bility with any sanitary ware made. 


Te-pe-co makes and markets but one quality— 
and that the finest — highly glazed china or porcelain. 
The price is moderate — varying only because of 
size and design. Our trade mark is found on all 
Te-pe-co ware. It is your guarantee that you have 
received what you specified. 











Write for literature 


This is floor plan of the 
bath 

ie eect « comes at THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
model bathroom arrange- 
ments being shown in our Trenton, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
of Ch ” This be r - _ * 
er pr Sa ee Philadelphia New York San Francisco Boston 
Ith and willb : iled for 10 7 

wi e maile or 

centsto cover shipping costs. World’s Largest Makers of All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 
























THE HOUSE 


The rainbow comes and goes 
And lovely is the Rose 


Buy These Roses 


To start a new garden or to enrich an old one with new beauty, 
what is so fine as a few well chosen roses? 


With either of the 


choice assortments here offered, you may count on sturdy growth, 
exquisite bloom, and variety of type, size and color. 


Vigorous, field grown, two-year-old 
plants of rare worth and proved 
adaptability, at very special! prices. 


Collection (A) — $4.95 


Six superior kinds, every plant healthy 
and strong, ready to grow almost from 
the day you set them, and to begin 
blooming by summer. Rarely can you 
buy rose plants of such quality at so 
low a price. 


Hadley — Deep velvety crimson. Both 
buds and flowers of exquisite form. 
Splendid for cutting. 


Kaiserin Auguste Victoria — Lovely 
creamy white flowers. large and full. 
Blooms treely until late tall. 


Mme. Edouard Herriot (Daily Mail) 
3uds coral-red, opening to shrimp- 
red, shaded with vellow and scarlet. 
Magnificent. 

Mrs. Aaron Ward Long shapely 
} 


uds of Indian yellow, occasionally 
flushed with salmon. One ot the best 





Mrs. Charles E. Russell Large, 
beautituli:: tormed flowers, rosy car- 
mine, shading to scarlet in center, 
Very profuse bloomer. 

Radiance — Unusually vigorous 

Light silvery pink to 


bloomer. 
al -pink suffused with coppery 
rose and yellow. 





If purchased separately, $1.00 each) 


Collection (B) — $4.95 


Another equally well balanced assort- 
ment of six equally desirable varieties. 
Sturdy, healthy, two-year-old plants, 
which will bear moving with no setback. 

Please order early as the supply of some 

varieties is limited. 

Columbia — One of the newest and 
largest. Flowers often 6 inches 
across, vivid pink, on long thornless 
stems. 


Gruss an Teplitz — A splendid old- 
reliable, never surpassed. Handsome 
crimson-scarlet flowers in profusion 
all summer long. 


Jonkheer J. L. Mock — Unusual and 
most attractive. Bright cherry red 
inside, silvery white outside; large 
and well formed. 


Sunburst Large golden yellow flow- 
ers, shading to orange in the heart. 
Strong stems; ideal tor cutting. 


Ophelia Light salmon, shading to 
yellow at base. Large and beautitully 
tormed. Free-flowering. 


Mme. Butterfly Big, strong plant 
with sprays of abundant pink bloom. 
Flower exquisite in torm, rich in per- 
fume, delicately tinted, with yold 
color at base ot petal. 


(Regular catalog price, $1.00 each) 


quecenly kinds in all, will make a Rose 


Assortments ; Garden 
Together 


| find delight. 


interesting, 
varied, in which any home owner will 


colortul, and 


{ The double assortment, Collection A 
Both and Collection B, together, twelve 50 
\ © 
) 


FRE E Elliott’s Planting Book for 
4 1926, full of valuable and 
helpful suggestions, free on request 


Elliott Nursery Company 


Established 1889 


619 Magee Building 


ee ¢ 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL 








THE ROMANCE OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(Continued from page 370) 


sensitive even to the heat of the 
sun from hour to hour. Bunker 
Hill Monument, for instance, is 
a hollow obelisk built of granite, 
thirty feet square at the base 
and two hundred and twenty-one 
feet in height. It is on record 
that a pendulum, suspended from 
the centre of the top, describes 
an irregular ellipse nearly half 
an inch in diameter as the obelisk 
follows the course of the sun dur- 
ing a warm sunny day; the side 
touched by the sunshine expand- 
ing with its warmth and contract- 
ing as the warmth is withdrawn. 

Ledges of stone crop through 
the earth on almost every hillside 
in most parts of the country, 
inviting the hand of man to take 
and use what has been so bounti- 
fully provided through the chang- 
ing ages. This, primitive man 
did; first for weapons or tools, 
and later for his protection and 
housing, but especially for temples 
and worship. What his soul 
desired he tried to symbolize, 
building altars, scratching sur- 
faces, or cutting the stone to 
embody a_ semblance of the 
beauty, or the power, or perpe- 
tuity which he craved. Little 
else has remained to us from far 
distant ages but the records 
written in stone, taken from the 
quarries of the time and place. 
Great monuments of — greater 
civilizations are even now being 
literally unearthed, sometimes in 
unknown and seemingly primeval 
forests, in many quarters of the 
globe —records which quarried 
stone has saved for us. 

The most famous quarries of 
the world, perhaps, are at Carrara 
in northern Italy, where pure 
white marble has been taken out 
for some twenty-two centuries. 
There are about seven hundred 
quarries in this region, of which 
some five hundred belong to the 
town of Carrara and give employ- 
ment to from six to seven thou- 
sand men. The other quarries 
are in neighboring communes. 

In the days when the Emperor 
Augustus was making Rome the 
envy of the world he used the 
marbles from Carrara to rival 
the Parian and Pentelic marbles 
of Greece. The quarries had then 
been worked for some two hun- 
dred years. Now, the first impres- 
sion of Carrara from a distance 
is of hillsides covered with snow, 
because of the marble waste 
accumulated through centuries 
of working with old and uneco- 
nomic methods. Quantities of 
good marble is hopelessly buried 
under mountains of waste frag- 
ments. In these regions the an- 


cient methods have _ persisted 
until quite recent times. Origi- 
nally a stone axe was used. Deep 
cuttings were made and wedges 
of wood inserted. When wet, 
their simultaneous —_ expansion 
caused the stone to split. By 
another method a series of holes 
were drilled, preferably along the 
rift or the grain, and these fitted 
with wooden plugs. Water was 
used to swell the plugs and the 
resulting expansion did the split- 
ting. Or holes were drilled and 
charged, not too heavily, and 
fired simultaneously. An_ old 
book notes ‘two hundred quarry- 
men ranged in rows, each with 
his long sharp drill steadily cut- 
ting deeper and deeper those 
grooves that are destined to sunder 
the fetters that bind those valu- 
able blocks to the parent bed,’ 
and the ‘musical ring of the 
quarryman’s drill that reverber- 
ates to the ear from the deep- 
vaulted quarries.’ 

Not until late in the nineteenth 
century did steam-driven machin- 
ery replace handwork. With the 
coming of electricity, which soon 
followed, much expensive steam- 
equipment was junked, at great 
expense, or was superseded by 
the more easily handled electrical 
installations. The air was no 
longer clouded with steam. Elec- 
tricity brought light as well as 
power, and with no leaking or 
broken steam-pipes. Also there 
was less difficulty in adjusting 
the power to the shifting position 
of the machines. The channeler, 
as it moves back and forth chan- 
neling the marble or stone floor 
of the quarry, sinks a narrow 
groove to the depth of several 
feet. The gadder, used where 
undercutting is necessary, can be 
adjusted to any height or any 
angle. The modern quarry wears 
the harness of steam or of elec- 
tricity. Even the chisel used for 
carving is power-driven. The main 
objective in modern quarrying 
is to take out large, well-shaped 
blocks of stone with the least 
outlay of time and money, and 
the least waste of material; and 
to do this as far as possible with- 
out the use of explosives of any 
kind, as the force of the explosion 
is liable to develop incipient frac- 
tures and.ruin valuable stone. 

When Mother Nature carries 
stone in her lap and offers it to 
the builder almost for the taking, 
he must find his own way to use 
it. Everyone loved the old stone 
walls and buildings of an earlier 
period, which changing customs 
and high labor-costs have almost 
denied to the present generation. 
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Marian Street, Oak Park. Practically every building on this street is heated by an Oil-O-Matic. 


The largest village in the world 
puts its approval on Oil-O-Matic 


Avot 10 miles west of Chicago lies the 
village of Oak Park. Fifty-five thousand 
ood American citizens have staunchly de- 
Sade her villagehood against any and all at- 
tempts at incorporation. The character of the 
residences and the wealth in this world’s largest 
village is reflected in the income tax returns. 
Four times as many paid this tax as the average 
for the United States. 

Naturally this garden spot is a mecca for oil 
burner companies. Practically all of the larger 
concerns are vigorously represented there. It is 
significant that in the last two years four Oil- 
O-Matics have been installed to one of any 
other make of oil burner. As you walk along 
the streets of Oak Park you often hear the 
word “oilomatic’—but never “oil burner”! 
For Oak Park has found that oil heat in the 
sense you would like to know it, is really Oil- 
O-Matic and can be nothing else. 
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In such homes the furnishings must be kept 
immaculate. No noise is tolerated. Health is 
paramount. Heat must be generous and at the 
same time, entirely automatic. Maids cannot 
be expected to double as firemen. 

In every city where fine homes predominate, 
Oil-O-Matic is the favored oil burner. In fact, 
the finer the homes the more insistent are the 
owners upon this one kind of oil heat. 













l Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp. 
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Typical of the homes that grace Oak Park, is this lovely place on Euclid Avenue. 
In the circle above is shown the M. E. Church—heated 


J 
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It is almost paradoxical, that the burner 
selected by people of means is the one in which 
cost of operation is lowest. Oil-O-Matic is the 
oil burner the Underwriters’ Laboratories list 
as standard to burn fuel oil. This grade of oil 
according to established tables contains more 
heat units per gallon than any other lighter oi! 
and costs less per gallon. 

There are no heating conditions in your 
house, that are not being successfully met in 
thousands of others. For seven years Oil-O- 
Matic has demonstrated the soundness of the 
four natural laws of oil combustion. Whether 
you have a steam, hot water, vapor or hot air 
system, OilO-Matic can be used to distinct 
advantage. 

Tens of thousands of Oil‘O-Matic owners 
throughout the country are enjoying a degree 
of comfort and convenience once restricted to 
luxurious hotel life. The Oil-O-Matic heating 
expert in your community can install your 
burner now without apparent interruption in 
household comfort. You may extend the pay- 
ments over a year if you prefer. 

« 


Love of personal comfort and regard for your 
family suggests that you send for all the facts. 
A new edition of “Heating Homes With Oil” 
is ready. We will send it free and postpaid for 
the return of the coupon below. 


| Bloomington, Ill. * : 
)il-O- Matic — mm 
nan Coane | Send me FREE and POSTPAID vour new edition of “Heating Homes With Qi 

| and plans for ideal arrangement of basement space | 
| | 

Nam | 
| 
| Address | 
| O ww plant is } Steam } Hot Water } Hot Air ! 
a aia tata ieee ieticciianinaiaeiaiaael 
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THe Romance oF BuitpinG Matertiats 
(Continued from page 372) 
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ve Do You Know 
“Ohis Secret? 


Instead of planting at 2 or 3 weeks’ 
intervals— plant these six varieties 
ALL AT ONCE just as soon as the 
Jrost is out of the ground and get big, 
mouth-watering crops of luscious 
> succession from June to late August. 


Iways a failure because midsummer heat 
leaf growth without providing an ad- 
Avoid this difficulty by planting 





as are almost a 
1oisture invites ra 
ystem to maintain it. 





all your peas early. 





| Schling’s Long-Bearing Pea Collection 


SURE TO 
Schling’s 
Height 24% 





Gradus, or P 
feet. Pe 


Peas of d idlici 





Sutton's E xcelsic or. "Hei 115 He pie. Height 4 feet Follows 
feet. Pods fully as large as ves adus, elephone, and is the latest to 
Very sweet i mature of all garden Peas. 

} f ll 6 ve arieties, 3 Ibs. in all....... oe cee eee seeise et eee 
f 6 varicties, 6 Ibs. in all adore wocars Neo e Cee 2.75 
6 varieties, 12 Ibs. ir 





Pedigree 





within 300 mile {Neu } rk; beyond, add 5 cents per Ib. f 


GIVE YOU PEAS ALL SEASON IF PLANTED EARLY 

Dwarf Champion. Height 234 feet 
An enormous cropper. 

Improved Telephone. Height 
feet. Enormous pods, well filed 
with Peas of the finest quality. 


Extra-E grind 


1¢ earliest Pe 


rosperity. Height 3 
as Telephone. 














AND FOR YOUR FLOWER GARDEN YOU WILL WANT 


THE NOVELTIES OF 1926 


An $8.95 value 




















for $7.50 — Absolutely New — Don’t Miss Them 










































rhe New Spreageet Aster new single aster with a cushion 
j f Superb in garden or vase. In 4 
‘ $1.00 
— The long st« mmed greenhouse type, can 
yw be grown ‘in the 4 blooming in five months from seed In a delightful 
variety of ne x shade s from orange to purple Expect much from a packet of 
= 1.00 
Dwarf Mignon ‘Bedding Dahlia — Most m ary elous recent achievement in plant 
ue d oly 2 high, t plants bloss in less than 3 months 
on stiff cane stems. Colors 
i cutting Pkt 1.00 
I lz eee ‘cream ‘pink, 
IT) abundance of fou Suaanered 
yn t stem -25 
Petunia Giant Flowered Double Fringed Violet “gee - Heavily frilled, of 
and of a deep velvety violet-blue Ph 1.00 
The Alpine Wallfiower t clusters of chart auve colored fragrant 2 
Sweet scented. A prize for th 1¢ bor rde aw: Be Sek Pit .50 
Viola C ornuta, G. eerste These ev g garden violets rival the hot- 
‘ lees B sorne on ms from 
ng 75 
C repis | ‘Barbatus I with a well defined 
F ¢ Constantly in bloom, 
rder 25 
Bide ns “Humulis < ight yellow on long stems, of a 
I I t 25 
Gaillardia Sos lowers of vivid salmon orange color, e 
"kt 50 
Dig sitalis, The Shirley magnificent 5 s with 4-foot 
if size ‘5 f rilled. Pkt 35 
Deiphinium rs ardinale lilumination < to 6-foot a 
elp! t 35 
s nches in diameter In- 
aspberry red Pkt 25 
Ideal for bedding Only 24 inches 
25 
Ve ie na 1 ur inosa ° Gi luminous flame-pink toning to softer 
J -25 
Sc hling s Ne w Hybrid it des of lavender and pink delight 
s 4 glo s plant r rock garden or foreground of hardy border 
1.00 


And 


INDIAN SUMMER 


A new six 


S« inttng | s Marvelous en w Aegean sa encitags 





1 Pkt 


Don’t Overlook 


$1.00; 6 pkts. $5.00 








AND LAST BUT 
Summer and The 





Insures uniform distribution of all 
fine seeds and enables the amateur 
to sow with the skill of the profes- 
price $1.00 or 75¢ with the 
Novelties’’ collection above 


sional 


58th Street 
and 
Madison 
Avenue 


Send for our BOOK FOR GARDEN LOVERS 


NOT LEAST to plant Indian 
Novelties of 1926, you need the 





. ? NEW 
Ss eds YORK 
CITY 


25c the copy Free with first order 


A piece of war-work of one of our 
foremost architects promises to 
bring back the use of local stone 
in small and inexpensive buildings. 
Ernest Flagg, architect of the 
Singer building, the first tower 
skyscraper of New York City, 
and of the Corcoran Gallery at 
Washington, has devised a way 
of using local stone, boulders 
or ledgestone as may be conven- 
ient. The stone is placed, dry, 
with the best face placed flat 
against the outside of forms pre- 
pared as for concrete-work. The 
forms are then filled, behind the 


stone, with concrete in the usual 
way. When the concrete is set 
the forms are removed or raised 
for a higher section of the wall. 
After the forms are all removed 
the face of the wall is pointed 
with mortar. This gives a good 
wall, faced with stone, and with- 
out the laying of expensive ma- 
sonry, for anyone who can han- 
dle concrete can build such a wall. 
This is a veteran architect’s 
contribution to Better Small 
Homes, and is the latest word 
in the romance of building with 
stone. 


a nr 


CANTERBURY-BELLS 


RUTH BROWN KROSCHER 


ANTERBURY-BELLS! 

What a happy name for these 
blossoms, and how much names 
mean to some of us! A pleasingly 
descriptive name, I find, takes a 
plant more than halfway to space 
in my garden border. 

Who but an experienced hand 
would have the temerity to give 
precious room to astilbe, Veronica 
spicata, or Thermopsis caroliniana, 


— all useful and desirable plants, 
— had he not seen them growing 
or had the advice of a trusted 
gardener? 

Just to see or hear Canterbury- 
bells, or some of the other bells — 
coventry-bells, peach-bells, chim- 
ney-bells, and so on — makes the 
gardening soul of me fairly ache 
to have them chiming the hours 
in my own precious garden-plot. 
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ATWATER KENT 
RADIO 


“Tt is remarkable that anything so small can be so 
powerful. It’s like hiding the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra in one of the upper drawers of my desk.” 
—WALLACE IRWIN 


1926 
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Th E famous author of “The Japanese 
Schoolboy” and “The Golden Bed” 
might be expected to impale a whole 
set of facts with one unerring phrase. 
This he has done in writing to us 
about his Model 20 Compact. And 
note what else he says: 

“[ approach a radio set much as I ap- 
proach an automobile. | don’t know what 
goes on inside, or why. I only know that 


if you turn something on, something ts 
supposed to happen. 


“For that reason I am an ideal Atwater 
Kent addict. I don’t even have to turn it 
on. My oldest boy, aged 8, does that for 
me, and produces such music as | am 
sure Beethoven at the age of 8 never 
even dared to tackle.” 


So simple that even a child’s fingers are 
sufficient. So small and so beautiful 
that it de/ovgs—never intrudes—in any 
room,inany home. Yet afull-powered, 
robust, complete five-tube set that 
meets all your demands in perform- 
ance. That is the Model 20 Compact, 





In the home of Wariace Irwin is the Atwater Kent Mode! 20 Compact, with Model H Radio Speaker 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING 

















The A ate Ke Radio Ho brings you the stars of y x ~ . ] , 
Prices slightly ct nligean acta tay Sy. pcg ag ew as so many persons who could buy azy 
higher fea the opera anc CORCETS, in . adios finest program ear it at 3 - = : ¢ 
Rockies west g:1§ Eastern ‘Time, 8:15 Central Time, through: radio set have found out. 
and in Geka WEAF. . . New York WI ] Philadelphia i 
wyar , , . , Prowidence woo |" °° alternating Write fo ng the story of 
want . i. . . Boston WCAE Pittsburgh r Kent Radio 
WAP Washingt n WGR : Buffalo 
noinnat oO dawen , nr , 71 r parr ‘TYE “TFIID a) . 
pein wy oN ae ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING CO. 
weeo — Minn.-St."Paul WTAG « « WN ; : 
Mogel 20 Compact, with WEAR . waa Cleveland WOM. « « « « oe Radio Speaker A. Arwater Kent, t . 
battery cable, $80 WLIB » Chicag i ee Desroit Model H, $22 4748 WissAHICKON AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Nut Trees—Fruit Trees— 
Ornamental Trees—Shrubs 
and Vines—Berry Plants— 
Evergreens—Hedége Plants 


Plant Them This Spring 





LENWOOD NURSERY 


pendable, healthy, hardy, vig- 
orous and productive. We take 
extraordinary precautions to 
keep our stock absolutely free 
from disease. It is grown ina 
temperature that makes it suf- 
ficiently hardy to thrive in 
most any climate. No attention 





is spared to make our stock 
vigorous and of a persistent 
growth. Whether planted for 
nuts, fruits, flowers or orna- 
mental foliage, our stock at- 
tains a most luxuriant growth 
and frequently surpasses in our 
estimation the limit of its pos- 


sibilities. 


Our Catalog 


of “DEPENDABLE TREES AND 
PLANTS,” fully illustrated, giving 
complete description of GLENWOOD 
NURSERY Trees and Plants is now 
ready for distribution. We shall 
be glad to send you a copy 
upon receipt of your 
request. Ask for 
Catalog ““E” 



















GLEN BROS., Inc. 


Established 1866 


Glenwood Nursery Rochester, N. Y. 





BEAUTIFUL 

















trees and plants are de- | 





CANTERBURY-BELLS 
(Continued from page 374) 


What picture does Digitalis 
carry to the uninitiated? And yet 
a city-bred visitor must needs 
rush out for a last look at the 
‘kittens’ mittens’ before hurrying 
to the. Monday morning train. 
The lovely spires of Giant Shirley 
foxgloves had registered that way 
in her mind and have, of course, 
remained ‘kittens’ mittens’ in 
our garden since. Let’s have the 
necessary Latin, but at the same 
time let us remember to give 
thanks for the cosily descriptive, 
grandmother-bestowed titles 
which so richly intrigue the 
imagination. Yes, let’s even in- 
vent new common names for the 
plants in our own borders when 
desirable. I have in mind a con- 
test for a garden-party. I shall 
offer a prize for the most happily 
descriptive name for whichever of 
my favorites is in blossom at the 
time. Anchusa italica var. Drop- 
more, Veronica spicata, and Arte- 
mista lactiflora (hawthorn-scented 
mugwort) have long been thorns 
in my gardening flesh. 

A request over the telephone a 
few years ago, on the first of July, 
asking that the members of a 
small club might be brought to 
see my garden, struck me with 
wonder. The pleasant voice con- 
tinued, ‘] have talked so freelv 
about your wonderful flowers that 
| feel I simply must make good 
my promise to let them see for 
themselves.:: We were not widely 
acquainted, and our garden was 
newer to the town than were we. 
Of course, | was delighted, and 
immediately extended an invita- 
tion not only for that afternoon 
but for any and all time. My 
bewilderment must have carried 
over the wire, though: ‘Why, this 
is Mrs. C , isn’t it?’ And 
then the mist was cleared! Next 
door to us lives a real, live ‘Opera 
Lady’ who has a wealth of plants 
in a well-established border, ex- 
tensive hot-beds, cold-frames, and 
a hired gardener. After the ex- 
planation of crossed wires, the 
telephone voice was profuse in 
thanks and said that advantage of 
my kind invitation would be 
taken that very afternoon, too. 

Now it so happened that Mrs. 
(——’s lovely garden was at an 
unusually restful stage, after the 
glory of peony and iris, and before 
the display of hybrid delphinium, 
which included lovely named 
individuals; while it was the only 
period in that season when my 
border would make a showing of 
bloom anywhere near equal to 
that sophisticated one. Right 
now it almost surpassed it in 
effect, thanks to the Campanula 





medium which was looking its best. 

_The gay bells of blush-pink and 
violet had attempted to take 
complete possession, while the 
spotless white bells gleamed and 
beamed in sunlight and shade 
throughout the border. The de- 
lighted exclamations of true flow- 
er-lovers over the marvelous Pic- 
ture were more sincerely profuse 
than any made in the more pre- 
tentious border of our neighbor, 
and a determination was made 
then and there to always plant 
plenty of Canterbury-bells. We 
never miss that source of enjoy- 
ment now, even though it means 
three years of plant care. 

We like to raise our own plants 
from seed whenever possible. | 
recall with what disappointment 
we were forced to the realization 
that the home-grown plants with 
which we had so liberally spaced 
our borders, that second summer 
in our garden lives, were not 
going to produce a single blossom. 
We waited with growing im- 
patience throughout the month of 
July, and when not a sign of a bud 
appeared even in August, we 
were about to pull them up root 
and branch when the Opera Lady, 
with whom we were beginning to 
talk garden, happened to mention 
the fact that in this locality 
(Illinois) many biennials required 
three years instead of two—a 
remark leading to the result re- 
lated above. 

We now plant seeds in the cold- 
frame each summer and set the 
year-old rosettes in the borders 
after the blossoms have faded 
from the seasons’ plants. Here 
they are attractively green for the 
remainder of the summer; a few 
cornstalks prove trustworthy win- 
ter covering; and each July we are 
rewarded with a most picturesque 
display of bells that all but chime. 

The white variety give us the 
most satisfaction. We are always 
careful to keep the blue from close 
proximity to anchusa or del- 
phinium unless we wish a blue and 
violet combination, for a_ bell 
that alone or with the proper 
setting appears a soft medium 
blue turns to a decided violet 
when placed next to a pure blue. 

We have tried the cup-and- 
saucer type as well as the double 
bells, but find we like the plain 
Campanula medium best for effect 
in the border and for cutting. We 
do not cut many of them, though 
— they are too valuable in our 
garden picture. In the early days 
of our enthusiasm | handed shears 
to two visitors, bidding them 
choose their own bouquets from 
all the garden. I learned about 
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Our thanks are extended to Albert 
Spay Inc., Fred J. Peters, and 
Louis Allen whose furnishings were 
used in this group An actual 
piece of the MuralaWallPaper illus- 
trated is included in the booklet “The 
Simple. Art of Wall Decoration”. 


HOW WOULD YOU LIKE 
TO BE GUIDED THIS SPRING 
BY AN EXPERT DECORATOR? 


OW would you like to have sugges’ Simple Art of Wall Decoration”, a booklet 

tions for regrouping your furnishings, | which includes real pieces of Muralia Wall 

rugs'ahd color schemes at no cost to you? — Papers with in-between pages picturing 
How would you like to study these new and describing their use. 











WALL PAPERS 























settings with an expert decorator, with She suggests the room in your home 
actual pieces of beautifully colored wall where each paper will look best. She has 
papers before you? grouped settings of rooms which are re- 


How would you like to be so expertly _ produced in color, so that they will give 
advised that your selections will show  youan inspiration for home beauty. 
your own furnishings and draperies to the Accept this booklet with our compli- 
most artistic advantage? ments and let an expert decorator help you 
The Baeck Wall Paper Company asked with all the problems of your spring re- 
Miss Lucy D. Taylor to prepare “The — decoration and arrangement. 


BAECK WALL PAPER COMPANY 


233 Thirty-seventh Street Brooklyn, New York 
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XN BAECK WALL PAPER COMPANY 
Q 233 Tminty-seventH Street 
Brooxtyn, New Yorx 
Please send me, without obligation on my part, Miss Taylor's booklet in 
colors on “The Simple Art of Wa!l Decoration.” 
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Hart mann-Sanders Shelterhouse 
The Harvard Club, Lake Geneva, Wis. 


Beautifted by 
Koll Lock-Joint Columns 


Nothing emphasizes more clearly the 
difference in shelterhouses, pergolas, 
entrances and garden equipment than 
the columns employed. 


Hartmann-Sanders' products are 
given classic beauty and permanent sta- 
bility by the use of architecturally cor- 
rect Koll Lock-Joint Columns — the 
only columns with patented lock joints 
which cannot come apart. 


Make sure of the beauty and perma- 
nence of your pergola, entrance or other 
feature by getting it from Hartmann- 
Sanders or by specifying Koll Lock- 
Joint Columns. 


Send 30c for catalog M-47, filled with 
suggestions. Address Hartmann-San- 
ders Co., 2163 Elston Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Eastern office and showroom, 6 E. 39th 
St., New York City. 


We invite you to visit our exhibit at the 
International Flower Show, Grand Central 
Palace, New York, March 15th to 20th. 
When you are in New York City, visit our 
enlarged permanent showrooms where a 
complete line of our products is on display. 


PERGOLAS GARDEN 


Sig 
if c 


HARTMANN*SANDERS 











COLONIAL FURNITURE 
ENTRANCES Nandy 
ROSE ARBORS ACCESSORIES 





BEAUTIFUL 











OLD QUILT PATTERNS 
Subimitted by Mrs. F. T. Sutherland 





This handsome quilt was made in Georgia about seventy-five years ago. 

It ts a good example of elaborate appliqué work. The very beautiful 

quilting gives the leaves a feathery appearance which is one of the 

most effective designs in quilting. Navy blue and brick red are the 

colors used, the blue being used for calyx, stems, and leaves, while the 
brick red forms the petals. Both colors make the border 





This Lone Star pattern was probably very effective on a four-poster bed 
in Florida. Each of the eight diamonds which make the star-points 
was made separately, then joined to form the dark centre star. The 
four corner squares containing small stars and the four triangles be- 
tween then complete the quilt. The quilting is on diagonal lines, with 
the exception of the corners 


CANTERBURY-BELLS 
(Continued from page 376) 


gardenless flower-lovers from those grown in full sun tend to 
them! When I was free to join spread over more territory, with 
them, I was almost dumbfounded — each lateral full of blossoms. Both 
to find that they were gayly at the ways they are lovely. 
task of cutting branches of Can- We find it worth while to pick 
terbury-bells to add to their huge the individual faded blossoms to 
bouquets. They were gainiig as give a second season of bloom 
much delight in stripping these As each season goes and we 
plants of their blossoms as it had replace the last of the old plants 
given me to see the row of sweet with the new green rosettes lor 
peas carefully cleared with their the next year’s blossoming, tuck- 
help. ing them into any available space, 
The Canterbury-bells do well we dream of the future picture — 
for us in sun or shade, with this we hear them all a-tinkle in the 
difference: We find that those in breezes of the next season. And 
partial shade spend their energy to us they are always Canterbury- 
on the central flower-stalk, while bells — never Campanula medium. 
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The matchless beauty 
and distinction of 
Quartered Oak 
Flooring. 


Each flooring strip has 
its individual charm; 
yetover the entire floor, 
the figure blends intoa 
lustrous, harmonious 
expanse, bright with 
dancing lights and 
shadows. 
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“Plain” is 
atechnical 
term to distin- 
guish thishand- 
some grain from 
“quartered.” 








An OAK FLOOR like this is not expensive 


HETHER you re- 
model your pres- 
ent home or build anew 
one, you can havea 
beautiful sanitary floor 
of Oak, at a cost that 
will meet the most mod- 
est purse. By selecting 
various grades and fin- 
Mi ishes for different rooms, 
Remodel one room atatime,if YOu Can enjoy variety 
uel & denied saat oe in harmonizing deco- 
quarter-round at the baseboard. rative eftects and still 
keep within the family budget. 
_ Nature provides in Oak a permanent floor- 
ing material with a characteristic grain that 
cannot be successfully imitated. The natural 
beauty of the grain may be emphasized by mod- 
ern color finishes adapted to room decoration. 
Oak floors always convey a sense of dignity, 
cleanliness, and good taste. Rugs, placed to 
reveal the beauty of Oak in open spaces, re- 
lieve the unbroken expanse. They are easily 
temoved when necessary, and a few moments 
restores your floors to their usual immacu- 








Nature’s Gift 


Nothing takes the place 

of the natural quali- —_ 
ties of “‘wood.” Itis | 
not cold to the touch, | 
nor artificial. It rather 
imparts the warmth of | Yow 
Nature, and as the prod- 

uct of centuries of slow \ 
zrowth, Oak hascharac- | 
ter and sturdiness. 

An Oak floor willoutlast | 
the house itself, withstand 
heaviest wear, and grow 
more mellow and beautiful | 
with time. 


846 Hearst Building, Chicago 


Name 











Please send me your free, illustrated | 
“The Story of Oak Fioors.”’ 


Have you read ‘‘The Story of OAK FLOORS’’? 
Mail this coupon for your free copy 








late condition. Oak floors save housework. 


When You Remodel 
Lay Oak flooring over old worn ordinary floors. 
No woodwork need be torn up; the old floor 
becomes a useful sub-floor. The cost for each 
room will be considerably less than that of 
many articles 
of furniture, 
and you will 
have a per- 
manent 
beautiful 
floor that will 
never need 
replacement. 








Adding a Room 
Turn the attic into a clean attractive place 
for the children to play, where they can romp 
to their hearts’ content, by laying Oak floor- 
ing over the rough boards. 

Increased Value 
Your home will be worth more, whether for 
rental or sale. An Oak floor is recognized as 
a standard appointment in a modern home. 









No 
Chains 
- No 
rockets 
Completely — 
Enclosed 
Trans- ~— 
mission 


cA Mower That Stands 
Strenuous Every-Day Work 


The Jacobsen Heavy-Duty Mower is a development 
of our well-known 4-Acre general purpose power lawn mower. 
It has a larger, more powerful motor—differential as well as 
transmission run in oil, and fully enclosed in sand proof 
housing. Reel is sharpened by mower’s own power. Separ- 
ate clutch control for traction and cutting reel. Ideal for 
parks, extensive lawns and golf course work on bunkers and 
about sand traps. There’s a Jacobsen Mower for every 
need—a 19-inch Junior Power Mower, a Putting Green 
Mower, an Estate Mower, a Riding Mower, etc. Demon- 
strations arranged without obligation. Beautifully illus- 
trated literature on request. 

JACOBSEN MFG. CO., Dept. F Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
Eastern Office 
245 WEST 55th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Jacobsen 
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/'SPECIAL SPRING SALES | 


|  Dahlias and Gladiolus by prepaid post 


50 choice, large-flowering gladiolus, different colors, and 1 Mrs. 
John S. Wood (labelled), extra. This sensational, new gladiolus 
is the largest and tallest gladiolus grown. All for. .... .. . $3.00 | 
50 beautiful primulinus hybrid gladiolus, nasturtium colors, 
with 1 Ada DePoy, our choicest primulinus origination. .. . $3.00 
Both of the above collections. ......... 5. ce cc cee oo SOOO 
12 dahlias, our own selection, all different, all named and listed 


in our 1926 catalog for $7.50 or over, specially priced. .. .. . . $5.00 
12 dahlias, our own selection, all different, all named and listed 
in our 1926 cataiog for $17.50 or over, specially priced. .. . . $10.00 


All of our bulbs are plump, healthy, and guaranteed to bloom. 
Our illustrated catalog lists hundreds of these beautiful flowers in | 
a wide range of color. Sent free on request. 


CARL SALBACH 


311 Creston Road, Berkeley, Calif. 


Originator and Grower of New Varieties 
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Those Fascinating 
Hardy Orchids 
[s our native flora, the hardy orchids lead 
the rest. And, among them, none are 
easier to grow than 
The Large Yellow Lady Slipper 
(Cypripedium pubescens) 
I am offering the finest stock of this charm- 
ing orchid that have ever been able to 


procure, in various sizes as follows: 
Each 5 10 100 

1 to 2 crown 

plants $1.50 $2.75 $22.50 
3 to 4 crown 

plants 2.75 5.00 45.00 
5 to 8 crown 

plants $1.65 7.75 15.00 


Extra heavy clumps, with from 12 to 18 
flower crowns, $3.00 each. These clumps 
lend themselves ideally to immediate 
potting and forcing, in living room or 
conservatory. 

FREE: Complete Catalog. Pronounced 
the best index to native flowers, ferns 
and shrubs of ready adaptability to home 
grounds. Gladly mailed free to nature lovers. 


Edward Gillett Fern & Flower Farm 
5 Main Street, Southwick, Mass. 
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HAND-WROUGHT IRONWORK FOR 
THE MODERN COLONIAL HOME 


BY HARRIET SISSON GILLESPIE 


INCE so great an element in 
the decorative beauty of Colo- 
nial architecture lies in wrought- 
iron fittings, the renaissance of the 





THIS HEXAGONAL CEILING 
LIGHT SHOWS THE CHARMING 
EFFECT TO BE ACHIEVED BY 


SILHOUETTING SIMPLE ORNA- 
MENTAL FORMS AGAINST THE 
LIGHT 


medieval craft among latter-day 
architects, artists, and artisans 
will serve to stimulate fresh inter- 
est in fine hand-wrought metal 
and will also materially aid in 
preserving the integrity of the 
type as it has come down to us 
from early New England days. 

The character of the work pro- 
duced possesses all the charm of 
the fine examples wrought in that 
halcyon period when ornamental 
ironwork formed an inherent part 
of architectural design, but it is 
marked by distinct individuality 
of expression as well, for the 
pioneers are men who honor 
tradition, but who, like the crafts- 
men of old, put into their efforts 
the fire of their own genius. 

The movement has already 
exerted a marked influence on 
the decorative treatment of city 
houses; the novel group in Sutton 
Place, New York, for example, 
affording an admirable illustra- 
tion; there original hand-wrought 
iron railings, balconies, area and 
entrance gates form delectable 
touches of exterior embellishment, 
while the interiors abound in 
esthetic features of an equally 
inviting sort. 

In these days of crass material- 
ism and quantity production, it 
seems an anomaly to run across an 
urban smithy patterned on Colo- 
nial lines; yet an increasing num- 
ber of these primitive institutions 


SS 


have sprung up in response to the 
demand, where the toiler at his 
forge is to be found painstakingly 
and lovingly transmuting the 
molten metal into an article of 
grace and beauty later to become 
a factor in the architectural en- 
semble of the town house or 
country home. 

Crude as is the environment of 
the primitive forge, it is a world of 
enchantment to the lover of fine 
hand-wrought ironwork; for in 
this industry the elemental metal 
lies in close juxtaposition with the 
product of the hammer and anvil, 
in all its pristine beauty. Here are 
ravishing grilles of Spanish flavor 
for overdoors, windows, and fire- 
places; graceful scroll-like recepta- 
cles for vines, suggestive of Italian 
influence; mirror frames fashioned 
on French motifs of the Empire 
period, or lighting-fixtures follow- 
ing English tradition, such as 
Tijou designed in the seventeenth 
century, and even the more ornate 
balustrades for which the Brothers 
Adam were famous. 

None of the work is more 
enticing, however, than the quaint 
lamps or lanterns that lend such 
decorative distinction to the Colo- 
nial home, whether indoors or out. 
To large extent they follow Eng- 
lish or Early American design. 
Some of them belong to the period 
when lanterns were first affixed to 
the walls, and whenevery doorway 
was wont to hold a set of brackets 
of iron, with rings, from which the 
lanterns were suspended, one pop- 
ular type dating back to the time 
when Lincoln’s Inn in London 
was the first of England’s parks 





A QUAINT AND RUGGED LAN- 

TERN OF COLONIAL DESIGN 

HUNG FROM A HEAVY 
WROUGHT-IRON BRACKET 
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Residence at Creenwich, Conn. 


Frank P, Whiting, Architect 








_ udor-Stone: Gant al 
Built at the water’s edge, the archt- 
tecture of this residence ts in ac- 
; cord with the rugged character of 
f=: its setting. The roof is of Tudor 
Stone, the rough texture and soft 
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1 OSSY Flagging slate, which is ’ 1 1 
25 reeeing sett Gam ya: COlorings of this slate blending 
Rai Vermont quarries, is ideal perfectly with the stoneand stucco 
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for garden walks and in- 
terior and exterior floor- Construction. @ Our Architects’ 


ing. Possessing interesting 


texture and colorings, it Service Department, under the 
me ay of awe personal supervision of Mr. 


endless vaticty of sizes, 


fee Sbapes and patterns, used Walter McQuade, a practicing 


alone or combined effect- 


wely with brick of tile architect, will be glad to cooper- 
We are prepared to supply 
flagging slate in wc ge ate with you and your architect 1 in 


tity, size, and finish, and 


in a wide range of colors. Planning a Tudor Stone Roof. 

















We shall be pleased to send you upon 
tequest a copy of our illustrated booklet 


Pising-and Pelson-Hfate-ompany 
NEW YORK 
Sales Office and Architects’ Service Department: 101 Park Avenue 


Quarries and Main Office: West Pawlet, Vermont 
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Kunderd Gladioli for those 





THE 





who want the best 


ONLY tested and proved gladioli 
are sold by Kunderd. Constant 
care during the growing season 
assures the purchaser of Kunderd 
Gladioli that his purchase will be 
the true varieties, strong and pro- 
lific bloomers. A large portion of 
the world’s finest gladioli are Kun- 
derd originations—among them the 
ruffled and the laciniated varieties. 


Write for the 
new Gladiolus Book—free 


and read the descriptions of these 
exquisite varieties. Beautifully 
illustrated in natural colors. The 
book also describes my new “Won- 
der Mixture” and contains com- 
plete cultural directions from my 
personal notes and observation. It 
provides interesting garden lore for 
many pleasant evenings. 

Bulb prices are greatly reduced 
this year. 

A. E. KUNDERD 

27 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 


The Originator of the Ruffled and the 
Laciniated Gladioli 


Kunderd 


Stand Supreme 




















Bells That Rank Truly 
Among the 
Garden “Belles”! 


“]O the true garden lover, all flowers are 

beautiful. Yet, all of us have favorites. 
We grow hardy plants by the millions, in 
hundreds of varieties, and among those 
which we value higher than some others, we 
count the ever-lovely 


Canterbury Bells 


E-qually charming in their single or semi- 

double or **‘Cup and Saucer” forms, this 
special improved Wayside Garden Strain is 
aN particularly noted for blooming profusely 
‘ 2 and over a long period. 
Fs We supply extra strong, field-grown 
plants (sure to bloom type) in white, pink 
and blue, in either single, semi-double, or 
“Cup and Saucer”’ type, at the uniform price 
of $1.50 per dozen, $10 per 100. 





TT 


TL 


Special Offer: — Four strong plants each of = 
white, pink and blue Canterbury Bells, in = 
three distinct forms, 3 dozen plants in all, = 
for $5 00. z 
“ ° 
World’s Finest” Hardy Plant Catalog FREE 
We have spared no effort and expense to make our 1926 catalog truly represent- 


ative of the greatest collection of Hardy Perennials ever grown in one Nursery 
You are welcome to a free copy of this instructive book for which please write, 


mentioning this publication 


A\Nayside Gardens (o. 


largest Growers of Hardy Plants in America 


Mentor..<222<~-2 Ohio. 


E. H.-Schultz, Pres. J. J. Grullemans, Sec. Treas. 
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Hanp-WrouGut [RonworkK FOR THE Mopern 
CoLONIAL HomME 


(Continued from page 380) 





A GRACEFUL GRILLE FOR OVERDOOR, WINDOW OR FENDER 


or squares to be so illuminated. 

James R. Marsh, son of Fred 
Dana Marsh, National Academi- 
cian, one of the group of younger 
artists to lend their aid to the 
renaissance of hand-wrought iron 
hardware for house decoration, 
has developed many original and 
charming expressions of this type 
of lighting-fixture. His work is 
represented in a wide assemblage 
of choice designs. 

Some are fashioned after the 
ship-light, stagecoach, or Paul 
Revere types. One is similar to 
the old-fashioned street lamp, 
which most of us can still remem- 
ber with a thrill of pleasure at its 
picturesque appearance. Invari- 
ably, though, Mr. Marsh has 
wrought into his designs his own 
artistic conceptions. A large num- 
ber, too, are wholly original. 

Mr. Marsh’s greatest achieve- 
ment in this field of house illumi- 
nation is an octagonal lantern, the 
ribs or frame of ornamental iron, 
and in the centre of each window a 
novel motif that when lighted 
stands out against the golden 
glow of the amber mica in a sharp 
silhouette. The bottom is formed 
of a series of graceful arabesques 
or scrolls surrounding a group of 
animal forms, reminiscent some- 
what of the old Norse or Icelandic 
symbols, all welded together into 
a design of exceeding grace and 
beauty. 

Equally effective is a six-sided 
lantern, in which the same motif 
appears; and, while the style 
savors of Italian influence, in 
feeling it more nearly approaches 





A LANTERN FOR A COLONIAL 
DOORWAY, SIMPLE IN DESIGN 
AND ORIGINAL IN TREATMENT 





the early English work produced 
in the post-Renaissance period. 
Mr. Marsh recently introduced an 
interesting group of these lanterns 
in the study-room at Rosemary 
Hall, Greenwich, Connecticut, 
with marked decorative effect. 
Suitable for a small hall or liv- 
ing-room is a quaint four-sided 
lantern, resembling somewhat the 
early American street-lamp in con- 
tour. The strength of the metal 
makes itself keenly felt in this 
example, for the simple beauty of 
the hand forging is more apparent, 
and the design of wild geese 





FOR 

THE EXTERIOR OF THE HOUSE 

OF A TYPE COMMON IN COLO- 
NIAL TIMES 


AN OLD-TIME LANTERN 


welded into the roof sections, while 
exceedingly graceful in concep- 
tion, is quite as robust in feeling. 
The slender spirals of metal in 
the upper corners of the lantern 
also lend lightness and grace, as the 
quaint animal motifs about the 
base do piquancy and charm. Such 
a lantern will enliven the dark cor- 
ner of a living-room, and two 
hung in a long hall not only will 
provide adequate illumination, 
but will lend both character and 
distinction to the surroundings. 
On a number of old houses at 
Salem, Massachusetts, the primi- 
tive four-sided lanterns, held by 
one long arm, are still affixed to 
the doorway. In the older parts of 
Paris, too, one frequently runs 
across one of the same sort jutting 
out into the street and casting a 
genial glow upon the often dreary 
surroundings. To meet with this 
type of lantern affords one a sense 
of physical pleasure akin to the 
warmth and glowof an open fire 
by reason of old associations, no 
doubt. It harmonizes with Colo- 
nial architecture, particularly with 
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Build beauty into the home of 
your dreams ” it costs no more 











LOOK FOR THIS 
TRADEMARK WHEN 
YOU BUY. ITIS 
YOUR ASSURANCE 
OF BEAUTIFUL 
WOODWORK 














A little care in the beginning and presto, your dream comes true. A home to be proud of is 
not a matter of dollars but rather the correct use of the right material in its proper place. 
Arkansas Soft Pine is the direct means to the home you would have at the price you would 
pay. ... To convince yourself of this truth, spend thirty minutes in the fascinating pages of 
our home-lovers’ book—it is yours for the asking... . In it you will find lovely architectural 
designs and the why of these four essentials to a perfect home—beautiful satin-like interior 


woodwork, handsome exterior finish, staunch structure and economical cost. . 
is written in your language as a friendly guide to the home of your dreams. . 


. . This book 


.. Write now. 


Arkansas Soft Pine is Trademarked and Sold by Dealers East of the Rockies 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 
372 Boyle Building , , Little Rock, Ark. 
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group of spindles, to form a 








‘ The Gladiolus is one of the most 
| ¢ tg Ei satisfactory flowers grown—it is as easy to 
4 “@ ~=—-Btowas the potato. Every family can enjoy 

this grand flower. They bloom from Jul 
to frost if you plant a few bulbs each mon 


; | from April to July. 


° / Special $2.00 Offer 






For Two Dollars we will send 50 Bulbs of our 
Sy Grand Prize Mixture, which covers every con- 
I 


~~ 


“== ceivable shade in the Gladiolus kingdom. 


Special $6.00 Offer 


100 Choice Named Varieties “4 wen) 


For those who plan their Garden according to a 
color scheme, we offer 10 Bulbs each of the follow- 
ing 10 choice varieties: 

> Evelyn Kirtland, Rosy pink; Flora, Finest chrome- 
= ycllow; Le Marechal Foch, Fine salmon-pink; Mrs. 
5 Frances King, Vermilion; Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Deep 









salmon; Orange Glory, Rosy orange; Panama, Rose-pink; 
Peace, Splend d white; Schwaben, Finest canary-yellow; 
War, Deep ox-blood red. 


Order Your Bulbs Now, so as to have them 
to plant when you begin making your garden. 
Simple cultural directions in each package 


€ 


Ree 


Mention this advertisement and send Check, Money Order, Cash or Stamps, or call 
at our store, and secure either one, or both, of these splendid collections, sent pre- 
paid to any point in the UV. S. east of the Mississippi. For points West and Canada 
add 25¢ for the $2.00 collection or 50c for the $6.00 collection. 


Our 1926 Spring Seed Annual sent on request 


Sermpp lal 


30-32 Barclay St. New York City 








Gladioli 











































The WM. PENN—the latest 
PENNSYLVANIA Quality 
model. Everyman's mower 
for household use. Five blades, 
ball bearing, 16-inch cut— 
price $16.50 at Phila. 











TYENNSYLVANIA 

Quality Lawn Mowers 
are made for the increas- 
ing number of people 
who will have only the 
best because they have 
found the soundest econ- 
omy lies in quality. 

It is a real pleasure to 
operate a clean-cutting, 
casy-running, !ong last- 


ing PENNSYLVANIA 














Quality Mower. 








The STAYTITE Han- 
dle identifies all ‘*P. Q.”’ 
Mowers. 

\t Hardware and Seed Stores 
Send for booklet 
* How to Have a Fine Lawn” 
Pennsylvania 
Lawn Mower Works 
1638 North 23rd St. 


PENNSYLVANIA B 
LAWN MOWERS < 





















houses of the early American 
farmhouse type, emphasizing the 
quaint simplicity of the style. 

All of Mr. Marsh’s lanterns are 
made to fit standard conditions 
and requirements, for electricity 
has long since taken the place of 
sperm oil and candlelight; but the 
electric wires are enclosed, accord- 
ing to law, and so in no wise inter- 
fere with their primitive effect. 
In cases where his judgment is 
sought Mr. Marsh bases his selec- 
tion on the general lines and 
architectural feeling of the house 
for which the lantern is to be 
designed. 

A nicer discrimination will be 
made between the relative merits 
of original hand-wrought metal 
and the substitutes offered in its 
place, particularly when the public 
comes to understand that much of 
the genuine costs little, if any, 
more than spurious imitations of 
it. A stair balustrade, for ex- 
ample, consisting of a flight of 
fourteen steps, can be forged for 
$150, approximately the same 
price as for wood. The rail will be 
severely plain in design, slender in 
appearance and metal all the way 
through, but without curves which 
add materially to the expense. 
The newel post will be very deco- 
rative and there will be artistic 
motifs welded in the centre of 
every alternate or every third 


rail of extreme refinement and 
grace. 

Besides the lamps and lanterns, 
Mr. Marsh designs wrought-iron 
console tables, gayly finished in 
polychrome, and lovely grilles 
such as the one designed for a 
fireplace fender, in which wild 
geese form the conventionalized 
design. This also is applicable to 
an overdoor, window, or wherever 
such a decorative bit is needed. 
In addition to these more strictly 
domestic features are picturesque 
weathervanes, a wide group, illus- 
trative of ancient legends or those 
in which some especial fad of the 
owner or peculiarity of the site is 
incorporated. 

A prominent decorator declares 
that no house should lack at least 
a few good examples of fine hand- 
wrought metal work. It is com- 
monly accepted that black adds 
a smart accent and enlivens both 
wall fabrics and wall surfaces. 
Good metal work is mentally 
stimulating, too, and may prove 
an incentive to a greater famil- 
iarity with the romance of 
iron, — than which the history 
of none of the industrial crafts 
is more appealing, — to say noth- 
ing of honoring Colonial tradi- 
tion and the work of those con- 
scientious craftsmen to whom we 
owe so much. 


TOILE DE JOUY 


E can read hardly an article 
on interior decoration, now- 
adays, without the words ‘toile de 
Jouy’ — therefore a brief history 
of these fabrics may be of interest 
to many readers. It is said that 
the whole history of French chint- 
zes ‘may be summed up in the 
name Oberkampf.’ 
Christophe-Philippe Oberkampt 
was born in 1738, in the Duchy of 
Wiirttemberg, and was the son and 
grandson of professional dyers 
who had followed their calling for 
many years. His father was given 
an appointment in the chintz 
works at Bale, and in 1749 he ap- 
prenticed Christophe-Philippe to 
the same work. By 1759 the young 
man was at the head of a great and 
still expanding industry, and in 
1760 he moved his establishment 
to Jouy-en-Josas, in the Biévre 
Valley, near Paris. The printed 
fabrics which were made in his 
factories have always been known 
as ‘toiles de Jouy.’ 


Oberkampf lived at an oppor- 
tune time for the success of his 
printed stuffs. Both England and 
France had struggled for nearly a 
century to prevent the importa- 
tion of cotton fabrics in order that 
the manufacturers of silk and wool- 
en materials might keep their 
workmen busy, and find a market 
for their goods. But Dame Fash- 
ion ruled that printed cottons were 
the vogue, and they were smuggled 
in from China, from Persia, and 
the Far East, and sold at almost 
prohibitively high prices. Bed 
hangings, coverings for furniture, 
gowns for women, and many other 
uses were found for the ‘painted 
calicoes’ covered with Oriental 
motifs of palm trees, gay flowers, 
tropical birds, and chinoiserie. 

Much bribing and smuggling 
went on among the nobility and 
dealers in these contraband goods, 
until both Governments were 
obliged to capitulate and try to 
keep at home the great sums that 
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O pm i fence is quite like DUBOIL S-—— 





Entrance to an estate at 
Jericho, Long Island, 
showing how gracefully 
Dubois Woven Wood 
Fence serves as a screen; 
yet it is essentially a 
friendly fence. 

















Made by hand in France of straight, live chestnut saplings, woven so 
closely that outsiders cannot see through ~ 


ERE is the fence for the home _ ever used. Gray brown in tone, the 
owner who doesn’t want to be __ saplings blend with any type of arch- 
stared at by every passing motorist! itecture as readily as do fine shade 
Made by hand in France where it trees. The effect is to give quaint, 
has long been used to shelter from _ rustic charm to every setting. 
view those charmi i ‘ , ; 
ning privare gardens Dubois comes in 5 foot sections, 
or estates bordering publichighways,  . : swat — 
“sag , ; in two heights, 4’ 11” and 6’ 6", and 
Dubois is unique among fences in : killed lab 
deine iad requires no skilled labor to put up. 
y- Once erected it will last a lifetime. It 


It is as effective in keeping people . . . 
pag -:. requires no paint, or maintenance 
from looking in as a solid wall; and 


more so than a hedge, which always 
takes time to grow. An effective way to escape from the 


world that passes by your door 
Adds Unusual Beauty 


In addition to its talent for insuring 
privacy, Dubois lends beauty wher- 


expense. 





The straight, live 
chestnut saplings 
are skillfully bound 
together with strong, 
non-rusting wire, 
looped over horizon 
tal cross braces. 


Moderate in cost, it is by far the 
most economical way of artistically 
fencing an estate or yard, or screen- 
ing unsightly views. 


Many Uses for Dubois 


Originally used on large estates, 
Dubois Woven Wood Fence is now 
found in many suburban communities 
where its talent for screening service 
yards or unsightly vistas is especially 
appropriate. It is also being used by 
many city residents who recognize its 
possibilities for transforming 
neglected backyards into attractive 
gardens. Robert C. Reeves Co., 
187 Water Street, New York. 


This new portfolio 
illustrating the 
many charming ef- 
fects to be obtained 
with Dubois will be 
gladly sent you free 
on request. Simply 
mail the coupon be- 
lou. 








ps er creer eT oo a SS OS me cad 
Robert C. Reeves Company, the largest Wooden Fence distributor in the United States, is ROBERT C. REEVES CO... 187 Water St., New York | 
; ; : ae aaa + portfolio 
headquarters for all types of wooden fencing, from quaint, rustic designs of decorative character ihumaind a incascudarcaeniindah abaenwed 
to the very heavy hurdle fences for farm use, as well as wire fencing. Among the various domestic Saeed 
and imported fences carried in stock and available for prompt shipment are: mention any special fencing A 
Reevshire Hurdle Fence Post and Rail Fence Portable Post and Rail Fence { Name- } y 
i 
Cleft Chestnut Fence English Wattle Fence 4) Address - ( ' 
City State 3 im 








Wescriptive literature and prices of each gladly sent on request. Use the Coupon.) Ln City ee SO a? 
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ROSES 


By Bobbink & Atkins 


UR remarkable new catalog offers many new American and 
e Foreign Roses of unusual types. Particularly noteworthy 
are Star of Persia, an astonishing rose of the Pillar class, with 
actually yellow flowers; Rev. F. Page-Roberts, the great, glorious 
golden Hybrid Tea illumined with burnished bronze and copper; with 
others of the newest and best. ‘‘Roses, by Bobbink & Atkins,’’ also 
offers Hardy Climbing Roses in infinite variety, rare Roses of olden 
days, unique species and shrub roses not easily obtained elsewhere; 
all described with a fidelity to fact which makes it possible to select 
roses wisely for any purpose. 
To those who intend to plant Roses, we will gladly mail a copy 
upon request. 


Old-Fashioned Flowers Evergreens, Shrubs 


—New Varieties and Vines 

Hardy Chrysanthemums, Japanese Iris, An illustrated catalog of Evergreen 
Delphiniums, Trollius, Astilbes, Anchu- Trees, Shade and Ornamental Trees, 
sas, Anemones, Heucheras, Hemerocal- Broad-leaved Evergreens including 
lis, Phlox in many varieties, Hardy Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Cotoneaster, 
Asters, Marshmallows, Veronicas, Vio- Holly, Flowering Shrubs, Hedge Plants 
Icts, Rock Garden Plants and many and Hardy Vines. Most of the new 
others will be described in our new introductions, together with the varie- 
Hardy Herbaceous Plant catalog ready ties that have become familiar to all; 
to mail the latter part of February. will be found in this edition. 





In your request for catalog it is important to 
state definitely what you intend to plant. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Ask for 
Catalog 


Visit 
Nursery 





Nurserymen and Florists Rutherford, New Jersey 
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A. was just as proud of her Asters as we were 
upon learning that they were grown from Dreer’s Seeds. 
We have always taken particular pains to sce that our strains of 
Asters (and all other flower seeds, for that matter) were the very 
; finest that human skill, good soil and a congenial climate could 
Ss produce. Here is a selection that is sure to give satisfaction. 


3 Dreer’s Six Famous American Asters 


d ad Dreer’s Azure Blue Dreer’s Peerless Pink 
a, Dreer’s Crimson Giant Purple Beauty 
anes Crego’s Giant White Rose King 
ee. SPECIAL OFFER:—One packet cach of the above six superb Asters will be 
GS mailed for sec postpaid. 
J 
, 
4B Dreer’s Garden Book for 1926 
» abounds with many similarly favorable offers in Flower and Veg- 
iS etable Seeds, Gladioli and Dahlias, Old-fashioned Hardy Plants and 
itz Roses — in short, everything needed for the garden. And what is 
“¥ more, it gives easily followed cultural advice that will prove help- 
,Y% ful in getting the most out of every garden effort. Gladly mailed 
Ad Free. Please ask for it and mention this publication. 
y wd 


ese HENRY A. DREER 


ae 
me 1306 Spring Garden St. Philadelphia, Penna. 
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ToILe DE Jouy 
(Continued from page 384) 


were being spent on foreign mate- 
tials. The ban was lifted from cot- 
ton; in France in 1759, and in 
England in 1770. 

This was the year in which Ober- 
kampf was naturalized, and be- 
came entitled to all the privileges 
of a French citizen. Of course the 
permission to manufacture cotton 
goods had been of inestimable 
benefit to him, and he had been 
quick to make the most of his 
opportunities. Immense quanti- 
ties of toile were produced at Jouy, 
and very soon Oberkampf practi- 
cally controlled the French mar- 
ket. He also visited England fre- 
quently, and in a short time after 
the ban was lifted imported to that 
country most of the printed goods 
that were used there, as the Eng- 
lish preferred his materials to the 
native ones. At one time he sold 
fabrics to ten wholesale houses in 
London, as well as to merchants in 
all the great capitals of Europe. 

His line of printed cottons and 
linens was new and individual, and 
caught the public fancy. He was 
one of the first manufacturers to 
break away from the Oriental 
patterns which had been so popu- 
lar for many years, and to start 
the use of designs made by the 
master artists of the time, many of 
his prints being line engravings. 

Among his designers were fa- 
mous names, such as Jean Bap- 
tiste Huet, Andrey, Lebas, Pille- 
ment, Prudh’on, Angelica Kauf- 
mann, and Horace Vernet. Among 
the most famous patterns may be 
named Huet’s, Psyche et l’Amour, 
and La Balangoire, Lebas, Les 
Colombes, Les Monuments de 
Paris, and the various fables of 
sop, among which ‘The Miller, 
his Son, and his Ass’ was im- 
mensely popular. Vernet’s design 
of a hunting-scene near Versailles 
was also a favorite. 

Many of the original cartoons 
for these prints of Oberkampf are 
at present in the Musée de I’Art 
Décoratif, in Paris. Perhaps the 
most famous toile of all was the 
one which was designed to com- 
memorate the visit of Louis XVI 
to the factories at Jouy. Exam- 
ples of this particular design are 
much sought by collectors, as, 
aside from its historical value, it 
depicts all the processes used in the 
manufacture of the toiles and thus 
is a valuable record. A complete 
unit of this design shows the 
building where the work prelim- 
inary to dyeing was done, the 
bleaching-grounds and flailing of 
the cloth to make it pliable, the 
dye-house and color-mixing shed, 


the copperplate press, a printer 
and his apprentice, a craftsman 
at work at the hand-blocking 
table, and the final washing of the 
goods. 

After various experiments in 
printing on cloth, first by means of 
hand blocks, and then with en- 
graved plates, in 1794 Oberkampf 
was ready to print by the new 
process of copper cylinders, using 
practically the same methods that 
are employed in printing paper. 

In 1787 Louis XVI conferred 
letters of nobility on Oberkampf 
— who had started life as an hum- 
ble apprentice — and later, when 
Napoleon visited the famous fac- 
tories, he took the Officer’s gold 
cross of the Legion of Honor from 
his own breast, and pinned it on 
Oberkampf’s. There are several 
toiles which depict incidents in the 
life of Napoleon, the original draw- 
ing for one, Le Triomphe de 
Buonaparte, being in the Musée 
Carnavalet, in Paris. Later both 
creators of this dramatic scene 
were defeated in the crowning 
ambitions of their lives, for the 
year of the Battle of Waterloo saw 
also the death of Oberkampf, a 
disappointed man, as his business 
had been steadily declining owing 
to the unsettled conditions in the 
warring countries. His industry 
failed, and in 1843 the factories 
were torn down and the chapter of 
making the beautiful toiles de 
Jouy closed. 

The wheel of Fashion has 
whirled again however, and the 
revival of toiles has been one of 
the most marked tendencies in 
recent decoration. Collections 
have been formed in this country 
of bits of Oberkampf’s work; one 
set being in the Memorial Museum 
in Philadelphia, and another in 
the Cooper Union in New York. 
Mr. Harry Wearne, the well- 
known designer of textiles, also 
hasa fine collection of Oberkamp!’s 
toiles, a number of which were 
loaned to the Arts in Trade Exhib- 
it in New York last winter. The 
modern reproductions of toile are 
printed in the same colors which 
Oberkampf used, these usually 
being sepia, mauve or amaranth, 
blue, gray, green, black, and the 
peculiar madder red which was 
the most common. To-day we may 
buy, in this country, perfect re- 
productions of several of the old 
patterns, or new ones carried out 
in the spirit of the ancient fabrics; 
and toile de Jouy still has the com- 
pelling charm which adds distinc- 
tion to the room in which it 1s 
used. 
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until they retired 
to the guest room 


MAGNIFICENT dinner; 

a delightful chat with old 

friends before the fireplace; 

a “voyage of discovery’? with the 

hostess through the principal rooms 

of the house, admiring the appro- 

priateness and beauty of furnishings, 

and all the modern conveniences in 
the new home. 

Then to the guest chamber, and 
an unexpressed but unmistakable sense 
of disappointment! ‘The contrast was 
too apparent. ‘The spare room, used 
at infrequent intervals, lacked the com- 
fort of the living rooms they had just 
left. It lacked the warmth even of 
the hostess’ own bedroom. 


The owner had overlooked insula- 
tion. He had neglected fundamental 
comfort. In severe weather, his heat- 
ing plant had all it could do, even 
with force-firing, to warm the living 
room quarters. Had he specified In- 
sulex, he could have kept every room 
in the honse at constant, even tem. 
perature, regardless of 
sub-zero weather outside, 
with normal heating. 


Insulex keeps the whole 
house warm—at 
least expense 
This most astonishing discovery 
in house insulation, tried and 
Proven in actual use, makes 
ideal heating possible for you 3 


a 
INSULEX IS FUNDAMENTAL COMFORT. NO HOME WILL BE MODERN A FEW YEARS FROM NOW, UNLESS IT IS INSULEXED 
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Insulex is fire resisting, weatker- 
proof, vermin and rat proof and 
sound resisting. It will not rot, 
nor deteriorate. It is everlasting 














whether you build a 
mansion or a cottage. 


The cost of Insulex, 


bill, 





| 

Insulex ss 

—maintains even, warm 
temperature in every room, 
with normal heating, re- 
gardless of severe weather, 

—assures sufficient humidity, 
and eliminates drafts, 

— reduces your yearly fuel 
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forting drafts. 





| 

| 
-— makes frame construction | There will not be 
practically fireproof, 


6° variation be- 











material and labor, 

can be saved in the smaller heating 
plant and less radiation required. 
Fuel bills will, of course, be much 
less. Insulex, the permanent gypsum 
insulation that pours between walls, 
under the roof, and under the floors, 
revolutionizes building methods, and 
makes a warm house possible at least 
expense. 


Eliminates drafts 
Besides keeping every room at proper 
temperature, Insulex prevents discom- 





tween the temper- 
ature on the floor and at the ceiling, 
while in uninsulated houses the differ- 
ence is often as high as 16°, causing 
drafts. Roomsshould also have sufficient 
humidity to be healthful. Insulex per- 
mits as high as 45°, and authorities say 
50° is theoretically perfect. 


In your present home 


Insulex the attic floor. The work can 


be done without disturbing the rest of 
the house, and will stop down-drafts, 
and keep heat from escaping through 


E 











GYPSUM INSULATION 








Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


| & UNIVERSAL GYPSUM COMPANY 


70° in every room, regardless of weather outside, with Insulex 


the roof. This one single improvement 
will make an unbelievable difference 
in heating expense. 


Cool in summer 
The same Insulex that keeps heat 
inside in winter, keeps heat out in 
summer. Insulexed homes have cool 
rooms in midsummer. 


Ask your building supply 
dealer 


Hewill gladly demonstrate the remark- 
able advantages of Insulex. He will 
explain what it is, how quickly and 
easily it may be applied, how it will 
increase the comfort, and add to the 
permanent value of your home. Write 
us for illustrated literature. Our home- 
heating engineering experts are at your 
service without obligation. 


UNIVERSAL GYPSUM COMPANY 
111 W. Washington Street, Chicago 
| Send me literature on Insulex and Gypsolite. 
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at Last/ 


The ELECTRIC 
LAWN MOWER 


As easy to operate as a vacuum 
cleaner. All the operator has to do 
is steer it. Propels itself and mows 
as it goes. Connects to any light 
socket and uses about the same 
amount of current as an electric 
iron. Carries 150 feet of cable (allow- 
ing a 300 foot cutting radius) on a 
friction reel which takes up and 
pays out automatically, thus keep- 
ing the cable tight and out of the 
way of the machine and operator. 
Cuts a twenty-one inch swath. 
Mower by Coldwell—motor by Gen- 
eral Electric. Timken tapered roller 
bearings and steel cut gears run in 
oil. Send today for detailed infor- 
mation and literature on the Cold- 
well Electric Lawn Mower. 


SINCE 1907 


COLDWELL 


DEPENDABLE 
LAWN «MOWERS 
Hand Horse 
Gasoline Electric 
















COLDWELL’S MODEL “L” 
Gasoline Motor Lawn Mower and Roller 
Rolls and mows simultaneously six acres a 
day on one gallon of gasoline. When equipped 
with the new Detachable Gang Units its cut- 
ting capacity is more than doubled. Efficient— 
economical — dependable. 
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Home as the Hearth Stone 


Whether your grounds are large or small, like a gem in its 
proper setting is the home surrounded by 


HItUs EVERGREENS 


Our 1926 catalog contains many new and beautiful illustrations, 

25 of them in full color. The descriptions are complete and 

authentic. It gives information regarding color, shape, size and 
best uses of the different varieties. Write for 
catalog today. Send 25 cents in stamps or 
coin which will be refunded on your order. 


THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
262 Cedar Street Dundee, Illinois 
Evergreen Specialists—Largest Growers in cAmerica 
Established 1855 


Your local Nurseryman, Florist or Landscape Architect has 
Hill’s Evergreens or can obtain them for you. 
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FLOOR TREATMENT 
Ways and Means of Obtaining Different Effects 


BY BERTON ELLIOT 


HARMING floors, the desire 

and pride of every lover of 
the house beautiful — what a prob- 
lem they present. First, we 
must get them. Then we must 
keep them; for no other part of 
the house, and certainly no piece 
of furniture or furnishings, receives 
the destructive treatment that 
floors do. 

The really charming floor must 
not only be of high grade flooring- 
material, well laid and finished in 
a workmanlike manner; it must 
contribute to the beauty of a 
room by harmonizing with the 
general scheme of decoration. 

With the wide variety of colors 
now available in stains, ranging 
from the extremely dark tones to 
a very light silver-gray, the domi- 
nant color note in any room may 
be matched. Painted floors may 
also sometimes be used to provide 
the desired background for rugs. 
Floors worked out in this way are 
original with you: an expression 
of your own ideas; different from 
anything your friends will have. 

Very dark floors are much 
favored by architects at this 
time, and fit into practically all 
decorative schemes. Also they are 
correct logically, as they keep the 
darkest note at the bottom. It is 
true that they show dust readily, 
but this after all is but an aid 
to its elimination. The lighter 
colors can often be used to advan- 
tage, especially for upstairs rooms, 
and particularly if the room is 
inclined to be dark. 

Oak, maple, birch, and beech 
are the hardwoods most exten- 
sively used for flooring. They are 
all fully satisfactory for the pur- 
pose, in so far as durability and 


service are concerned. Each, 
however, has characteristics of 
its own. This variation is suffi- 


cient to make it necessary to con- 
sider all four of these woods if 
a complete range of effects is to be 
had for selection. Oak, for in- 
stance, has a most characteristic 
and interesting grain, and a lively 
luminous color. Maple has a re- 
fined beauty of grain all its own, 
and is extremely light in color, the 
choice of those who admire a 
light natural floor. Beech has 
a slightly more pronounced figura- 
tion of grain than maple, and 
a bewitching reddish cast. Birch 
is the ideal wood for staining, 
offering a wide range of possibili- 
ties, and permitting many unique 
effects. Any architect or decorator 
can show you color-plates of the 
approximate effects produced by 


different stains on all of the pop- 
ular woods, and can have wood 
panels finished showing exactly 
how any wood will look in the 
finishes in which you may be in- 
terested. 

Edge-grain pine is the one 
softwood in general use for 
flooring. This wood in the better 
grades, sawed edge-grain (or quar- 
ter-sawed), so cut that the edge of 
the grain is presented as a wearing 
surface, resists wear very effectu- 
ally, and is much more serviceable 
than the flat-grained flooring which 
was previously the only form of 
pine flooring in general use. Pine 
takes stains well, permitting a 
wide range of effects to suit in- 
dividual taste or requirements. 
Pine flooring usually comes with 
very few short-lengths, and pro- 
duces an ideal surface for a painted 
finish. 

Any of the woods mentioned 
above may be finished with 
varnish, shellac, or wax — either 
natural, or stained with oil or with 
paint. 

Floor finishing is not at all 
a complicated process, but correct 
specifications should be followed, 
and good materials used, and 
properly applied; otherwise the 
finish will not stand up under 
the grinding wear it is bound to 
receive. 


For a Varnish Finish 

Natural finish: One coat of 
filler (if open-grain wood) fol- 
lowed by three coats of high-grade 
floor-varnish. 

Stained finish: One coat of 
filler (if open-grain wood) fol- 
lowed by a coat of stain, then three 
coats of high-grade floor-varnish. 
With some effects the staining of 
the wood is accomplished through 
the use of filler of the desired color. 

Oak is an open-grain wood; 
maple, birch, beech and _ pine, 
are close-grain woods. The filler 
is necessary to fill the pores of 
open-grain woods, and prevent 
the varnish from sinking in. Filler 
is unnecessary with close-grain 
woods. Filler comes in_ paste 
form, to be reduced with benzine 
or turpentine. It is applied with 
a brush, and as soon as it com- 
mences to set is wiped off with 
a coarse cloth. The surface should 
be sanded thoroughly before work 
is started, and each coat of finish- 
ing material applied should be 
sanded lightly when thoroughly 
dry —then dusted, to remove loose 
particles of sand. 

Preferably only oil stain should 
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© Announcement 





© Beginning March 1st, 

we will sell our famous 

Garden Rose 
Plants 


| direct to you or through 
your local florist 


An Outstanding Opportunity to Get Finest 
Quality Plants at a Big Saving 


Think of getting the finest quality rose 
lants from the largest growers of roses in 
the world! By buying direct from us you 
are assured of having not only the finest 
rose garden but of saving big money. For 
over a third of a century Poehlmann- 
grown roses have been noted for their 
uniform quality and sturdiness. Every 
plant is firmly guaranteed to be a gen- 
uine Poehlmann-grown rose plant, well- 
rooted, vigorous and from 2 to 3 years 
old. You take no chances when you order 
from PoehImann. 


Four Wonderful Varieties 


We are now featuring four beautiful va- 
rieties—Butterfly—shell pink; Columbia 
—light pink; Premier—deep pink; and 


Red Premier—red. These hardy roses are 
all gracefully formed, reliable and a sensa- 
tional value at the prices which we quote 
you direct. If you do not care to send 
direct, go to your local florist and he will 
order for you. 


Prices Post Paid 


talc So eae $ 2.00 
LO a ee ae 5.50 
PR Sere 13.50 
2 OE ee pss 26.50 

pT), Se ne oeege 50.00 


Write for special quotation on lots of 500 
or more. Send check or money order; or, 
if you prefer, send no money but pay 
postman. 


POEHLMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 


(The largest growers of Flowers in the world) 


Rose Dept. Plant B 


Morton Grove, IIl. 
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BEAUTIFY YOUR GARDEN! 


Garden lovers who must temper their Enthusiasm with Economy are delighted with 
the simple, artistic, gracefulness and very modest cost of the new Unadilla Yard and 


Garden decorations. 


Pergolas that protect from the too ardent sun; arbors that persuade the tempera- 
mental vines upward; fences that guard your privacy; Grecian benches that lure 
you into the garden on moonlight nights — in truth, all the accessories and furniture 
that make you proud of your garden, are now available at prices you can well afford 


to pay. 


Painted white, sturdily built of selected, durable lumber, this Unadilla furniture 
comes all ready to set up. Any piece adds value to your property. 


Send 10c for catalog giving descriptions and prices 


Made by 
Unadilla Silo Co. 


UNADILLA 


235 Clifton Street 
Unadilla, N. Y. 


YARD and GARDEN 








shade and beauty now. 


and other desirable species. 


7? 


/<-page Catalog both free 


Box 76 





DECORATIONS 


Large Shade Trees-Low Prices 


HERE at Harrisons’ Nurseries are the Shade 
Trees needed to make your place comfort- 
able during the hot months. Norway Maples, Red 
and White Oaks in sizes up to 30 ft. high. Priced 
so reasonably you do not need to wait half a life 
time for small trees to grow big. You can enjoy 


We also have a large stock of fine specimen Ever- 
greens — American Arborvitae, Norway Spruce 


Write for special circular and our big illustrated 


‘ ’\iviseued, 
J.G.HARRISON & 6ONS PROPRIETORS 


—— | 












Norway Maple 
the Shade Tree for Millions 








Berlin, Maryland 
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UR 1926 Seed Annual—180 

pages and cover, including 
twenty pages of colored illustrations, 
featuring the finest strains of Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds, Grass Seeds, 
the newest and best in Dahlias, 
Gladiolus and Roses—a veritable 
Horticultural Department store. 
Our strains and varieties of Seeds 
are grown under special supervision 
in Europe and America. 








That our Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and 
Horticultural Supplies have given 
satisfaction is attested by the fact 
that from a small beginning nearly 
30 years ago our business has steadily 
grown, until today we occupy one 
of the largest Seed Stores and Ware- 
houses in New York City. 
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Write today for a copy—free, if 
you will please mention this publi- 


cation, 


Sem oiler 


30-32 Barclay St. New York City 


Farm and Testing Gardens— Farmingdale, L. I. 
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Antiques That Cannot Be Faked ! 


HERISHED in old families for centuries as the 


most precious of heirlooms, there can be no 
question of the value, the dignity, the air of perma- 
nence conferred by 


Age-old Boxwood Trees 


Only years — generations of years — can produce such generous 
mellowed growth and stately dignity. Few century-old trees 
have escaped to the general nursery trade, and America is still 
too young to have produced large Box in quantity. 


Our collection at Stroudsburg — gathered from all over the 
country includes Box 2 to 8 feet high, and more in spread; 
many are wonderful specimens, and all are symmetrical in form 
Moreover, these specimens are fully acclimated to our vigorous 
mountain seasons. 

Send for our special price list, or better still come 
to the nursery and inspect these superb specimens 


Labars’ Rhododendron Nursery 
Box 65-B, Stroudsburg, Penna. 
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peat at the doorstep .... on 
the lawn....in the garden.... 
never weretheymorepopular. Hereare 
four beautiful specimens selected 
from the Nursery’s best. They are 
hardy, healthy, full foliaged plants, 
freshdugand shipped promptly on 
receipt of order. You 
receive them carefully 
crated, each with its 
massive root system 
balled in native loam 
tied in burlap. 


WHITE 

SPRUCE, 1% to 
2 ft. tall. Distin- 
guished byits sym- 
metrical growth 
and silvery luster. 
Very decorative, 
singly or grouped. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


2 to 2% ft. tall. A beauti- 
ful lawn tree with light 
green foliage and fine, soft needles. Easily 
sheared, unusually hardy, grows anywhere. 
AMERICAN ARBORVITAE 
2% to 3 ft. tall. Very symmetrical, with 
rounded spire and dark green, dense foli- 
age. Popular for tubs, along paths, as gar- 
den accents, etc. 
Can be kept at uniform height. 
DWARF ARBORVITAE 


1to 1% ft. tall. A true dwarf, much 
used for pots and tubs, edgings, etc. 
Has thick, green foliage. 


Tittle Tree Farms ® : 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS 


for only 


$1900 


Thisspecialgroup 
price saves you 
25% of the cost of 
the same beauti- 
ful trees pur- 
chased singly. 

Use the coupon. 





Send for the new Little Tree 
Farms Book—“' America’s 
Leading Landscaping Guide | Cet 
and Nursery Catalog.’’ 
Send me the 4 evergreens as pictured above. Send me the 1926 Little Tree 
I enclose $10 (check) (money order). arms Year Book. 


(Only 2 of the above combinations per customer at this special price) 
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Fioor TREATMENT 
(Continued from page 388) 


be used under varnish, as other 
forms of stain will bleed through. 
If the use of penetrating or acid 
stains is unavoidable in order to 
secure the desired effect, the stain 
should be sealed in with a thin 
coat of shellac. However, the 
use of both shellac and varnish 
coats in a finish is not the best 
practice, as shellac is much more 
brittle and less elastic than var- 
nish, so that a film of combined 
varnish and shellac coats is much 
more likely to crack or check than 
straight varnish or straight shellac 
coats. 


For a Shellac Finish 
Exactly the same specifications 
should be followed as for a varnish 
finish, using shellac in place of 
varnish, 


For a Wax Finish 

The surface is first built up with 
filler, if necessary; stain, if desired; 
and two coats of shellac or varnish 
(shellac being generally considered 
preferable). 

Two coats of wax are then 
applied, each coat being polished, 
with a weighted polishing-brush or 
polishing-machine, to a hard sur- 
face. 

Painted Floors 

No special preparation of the 
surface is necessary for the painted 
finish on new floors. High grade 
floor-paint should be used; three 
thin coats being applied, with the 
first coat thinned somewhat with 
linseed oil, to satisfy the absorp- 
tion demanded of the wood. 

The secret of success with the 
painted finish is the use of exactly 
the right shade or tone. If the 
desired color cannot be obtained 


ready-mixed, the paint can be 
tinted with tube oil colors. As to 
color schemes, black is often 


a splendid floor-color, either as 
a border for a large rug, or as an 
all-over color with small rugs. 
A floor border of ivory matching 


the baseboard and harmonizing 
with a rug of smoke gray is 


a combination having a subtle 
charm. 

The painted border showing 
around rugs may vary in width 
in different rooms, thus taking 
away any tendency toward mo- 





WW 









For 
black might be used asa floor-color 
throughout the entire upstairs, 
The border in one room might be 
six inches wide, in another room 


notony of effect. instance, 


eighteen inches, and in another 
room about a yard; and in still 
another room used as an all- 
over finish setting off a number of 
small rugs. 


An Oil Finish 

An effect that is desired by 
some in connection with certain 
decorative schemes is a slight 
deepening of the natural color of 
the wood, which can be done with 
linseed oil. This is accomplished 
by warming the oil slightly, ap- 
plying it with a cloth or sponge, 
and rubbing it in with the grain 
with a vegetable brush. The 
less oil used the better, but it 
must penetrate thoroughly into 
the wood, and the more ‘elbow 
grease’ used, the better results. 
This treatment brings out a 
quality of grain and texture that 
is delightful. If a darker tone is 
desired a little carbon black or 
lampblack (oil colors) can be 
used, or such an oil dye as nigro- 
sine, a few drops to a gallon of 
oil. 


Refinishing 

Floors can be stained and re- 
stained at will, and thus made to 
harmonize or contrast with a 
changed theme of decoration. It 
is also possible to transform the 
appearance of a room entirely by 
changing the floor effect, without 
making a change in furnishings or 
furniture. 

While it requires some little 
work in order to do a good job of 
floor refinishing, the cost is small 
compared with the cost of com- 
plete refurnishing or new furni- 
ture. 

If the color is to be materially 
changed, it will in most cases be 
necessary to remove the old finish, 
and build up the new effect from 
the wood; and there will some- 
times be limitations as to the new 
effects that can be produced over 
a previous effect; but ordinarily 


little difficulty should be exper- 
ienced in getting a suitable shade 
to go with the desired decora- 
tive plan. 













































































GOOD ROSES 


See the ‘New Ones 











in colors 
IXTEEN New and 
Rare Roses, some 


never before featured in 
any American Rose cata- 
log, are shown in natural 
colors in our new booklet 
‘“‘Good Roses.’’ Extraor- 
dinary brilliancy and uncommonly 
beautiful blends of delicate tints char- 
acterize the distinctive charm of these 
great novelties. All the best of the 
present day Roses, truthfully and 
accurately described. 

If you want QUALITY ROSES IN 
QUANTITY write for this beautiful 
book today. WE HAVE THEM, 
for Rosegrowing is our business ex- 
clusively. 


The ROSE FARM 


(BOX M.) PURCHASE ST. (near RYE LAKE) 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 














Stewart-Afco Fences 


combine pleasing appear- 
ance with an honesty of 
construction which resists 
the ravages of time and 











keeps trespassers out. They 
are effective protection and 
a satisfying investment. II- 
lustrated literature sent on 
request on either: — 











Wrought Iron Fences, 
or Chain Link Fencing 
The Stewart Iron American Fence 
Works Company _ Construction Co. 
(Incorporated) (Incorporated) 


219 Stewart Block 128 West 34th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio New York, N.Y. 
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Beautify your home surroundings with 


RUSTIC CEDAR FURNITURE 


Summer Houses, Rustic Settees, Flower Trellises, 
Rustic Fences, Bridges and Arbors, Bird Houses, Etc. 


Send 4c in Stamps for Catalog and Prices 


DIXIE WOOD CO. 


2m Trenton, New Jersey 
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Simple! 
Positive! 
Economical! 


SOWRITE 
Model “A” 
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Distributes all FINER 
seeds. Made of tough, $ 00 


NYONE can get sure results with 


SOWRITE. Just fill up SOWRITE'S transparent fiberloid. ostp’d 
bowl] with seeds, adjust the opening to ivmiok pe 





the size of seed, then tap the bow] lightly 
with your finger. 

EVERY SEED SCATTERS AT JUST-RIGHT 
INTERVALS! Seedlings spring up separately. 
More plants are produced per package of seeds; 
fewer are lost through “thinning-out”. SOWRITE 
pays for itself in stronger, healthier plants, flowers, 
and vegetables. —Let SOWRITE do all your 
planting this spring! Fill out the coupon— Now! 


SOWRITE 


i Model “‘B” 


For all LARGE seed: 
up tosize of sweet nie $ -50 
Strongly made of postp’d 
metal, with adjustable 
slide. Use the coupon! 


“SEERITE” 


A Permanent Garden Label 
That Can’t Wash Off! 


8 for $J.00 


postpaid 

















66 a”? 
BUILT-EASY’ BIRD HOUSES 
For Beauty and Protection! 
Attract lovely song birds to your garden season 
after season.T hey’'ll pay their way by destroying 
thousands of bugs, mosquitos and boring pests! 


Three Styles 


ye 


Postpaid 


Model “A” and Model “*C” for Jenny Wrens 
Model **B” for Bluebirds, Martins or Woodpeckers 


Thee $4-50 


postpaid 


Rustic stained, packed flat 
in carton, quickly erected. 
Order from coupon. 


Your garden label is 
enclosed in**Seerite’s” 
sturdy, clear glass 
cylinder, and _ tightly 
sealed with the cork- 
tipped wooden peg. In 
spite of watering can 
or rainstorms it stays 
readable always! A 
box of 8 ““Scerites” for 
$1.00 postpaid. Use 
the coupon! 
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MAX SCHLING, Inc., 785 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
I enclose (check) —(money order)— (cash) for 











*““SOWRITE”’ seed sower—Model ‘‘A’’ ($1.00)__________. Model “*B”’ ($1.60).---..----. 
*““SEERITE” marker ($1.00 for 8—$11.00 per 100) _--__._..-..-~--. 
BIRD HOUSES—Model “*A’’..-__- -Model “‘B’’___~-_ Metel"C” —....... ($1.65 each—all 3 for $4.50) 
Above prices include all mailing costs 
a 
Street........ = State... . ..< 
(u.B.) (Please print plainly) 
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Japanese Roseflowering Cherry, etcetera 


America’s Finest Collection 
| Spend in the spring these Oriental trees burst into glorious 
bloom ; a riot of delicate color converts lawns, groups of 
shrubbery and gardens into veritable Paradises. Order these 
Oriental Flowering Crabs from America’s Finest Collection. 


$50 Assortment [Tees ft0 5 $25 Assortment [7yees? t0 3 


an Dee oR 
ZAP RS 


1 Crab Sargenti, dwarf, white, red fruit. . $5.00 1 Crab Floribunda Purpurea, purple . . . $1.75 
1 Crab Baccata, single, white, fragrant . . . 4.00 1 Crab Atrosanguinea Ming Shing, sgl. red, 2.00 
1 Crab Floribunda, sgl. pink, early... . . 3.50 1 Crab Arnoldiana, semi-dbl. pink . . . . 2.25 
1 Crab Arnoldiania, semi-dbl. pink . . . .3.50 1 Crab Baccata, sgl. white, fragrant . . . - 2.00 
1 Crab Atrosanguinea, single red... ... 5.00 1 Crab Bechteli, dbl. pink, fragrant . . - . 4.00 
1 Crab Bechtels, dbl. pink, fragrant .. . . « 6.00 1 Crab Scheideckeri, db. “ See 2.00 
1 Crab Niedswetzkyana, purple fl. & fol. . .4.00 1 Crab Sargenti. dwf. white, red fruit . . . 3.00 
1 Crab Spectabilis, double pink ..... . 5.00 1 Crab loensis, sgl. pink, fragrant... . - 00 
1 Jap. Cherry, Weeping, single pink. . . -6.00 1 Crab Floribunda, sgl. pink, early . - - 2.00 
1 Jap. Rosefl. Cherry, Kofugen, dbl.red . .6.00 1 Japanese Weeping Cherry, sgl. pink. . .4.00 
1 Jap Rosefl.Cherry, Naden, dbl. pink . . 6.00 $25.00 
Special for March, 50.00 $54.00 Same asst. as above, trees 3 to 4 ft. high, $34.75 


Trees 2 to 3 
$15 Assortment [7yecs?:t0 
1 Crab Niedswetzkyana, prpl. fol. and fls._ $2.00 


1 Crab Atrosanguinea Ming Shing. sgl.red 2.00 
1 Crab Parkmani, semi-double, pink, dwf. 3.00 


1 Crab Prunifolia Rinki, Chinese Apple . . 1.50 
1 Crab Scheideckeri, dbl. pink ...... 2.00 
1 Crab Eleyi, purple to = coed a = 2.50 
1 Crab Ioensis, sgl. pink, fragrant... .. 2.00 


= 
Same asst. as above, trees 3 to 4 ft. high, $21.50 


Trees may be ordered singly or in any combinations at above prices. 


If larger trees are wanted, send for catalog of every variety of 
Oriental flowering trees obtainable in America. 


A. E.WOHLERT « “The Garden Nurseries’ 


222 Montgomery Avenue, Narberth, Montgomery Co., Penna. 




















Our “Suggestions for Spring 1926” 
will be found of interest 
This 24-page folder describes some interesting items from 
the large variety growing in our nurserics. 


Send for your copy today. A request will bring it to 


you at once. 





The BAY STATE NURSERIES 
W. H. Wyman & Son 
North Abington, Mass. 
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CHARM OF RADIATORS 


BY HELEN KATHERINE ENGLISH 


OR you who live in homes of 

your own, in homes with regu- 
lar fireplaces around which your 
family gathers, enjoying the 
warmth and the cheerfulness; 
where you sit for hours on winter 
evenings, and dream as you watch 
the flickering flames; where, in 
comfort and sweet oblivion, you 
forget your petty troubles; where 
you sit alone if you wish, and in 
reverie visit with absent friends 
who seem so near — for you this 
essay is not written. You know 
the charm of the fireplace, that 
charm so different, so full of 
romance; you live your life in 
your own home, and never know 
life in a fireplaceless dwelling — 
simply a house that would be to 
you, it could not be home without 
an old hearth, 

I say those will not be interested 
in this essay, for they know not 
the charm of radiators. They 
know that the coal is shoveled 
into the furnace, or, more truth- 
fully, tonned into its bottomless 
pit; they know that this multitude 
of coal burns eventually — some- 
times; and that, by this seemingly 
complicated method of transpor- 
tation of heat through pipes to 
radiators, their room is auto- 
matically heated. It is all quite a 
natural process: the coal burns, 
heat comes out of the radiators, 
the occupants of the various 
rooms are made _ comfortably 
warm. They know just this, and 
are content, for have they not 
their cheery fireplaces to gather 
around? 

Ah, but we, we who know the 
radiator in all its moods, know its 
fitful disposition, its idiosyncrasies, 
its Union spirit, — prone to strike, 
—we fully appreciate the charm 
of the radiator. Charm, in the 
true sense of the word, implies 
power to attract. What, may 
I ask, is more enchanting, more 
fascinating, more captivating than 
a common, everyday radiator? 
The radiator gives forth heat 
generously, unselfishly; you pull 
your chair close to it—that is, 
near enough to get full benefit of 
its gentle warmth. Pipe in mouth, 
a glorious puff now and then, you 
read; while in another chair she 
sits, perhaps sewing, just as 
thoroughly enjoying the com- 
fortable warmth imparted by the 
gilt object — of the squat variety 
this time — below the long row of 
windows. The heat continues 
steadily with determination. You 
read on, puffing intermittently 
as you read. She sews on, in 
sweet silence. You are so absorbed 
in your story that you neglect 
your pipe, and it goes out. You 





stop to fill and relight it. In 
this operation, you notice for the 
first time that the glorious warmth 
of an hour before is no more. She 
meekly volunteers the remark: 
‘Dear, the fire must be low in the 
furnace. The room is chilly. Are 
you sure you put in enough coal?’ 

That’s right. You did forget 
that extra dose of fuel — extra 
because of the unusually cold 
night. The room is indeed quite 
frigid. You shiver slightly as 
you move. Timorously you reach 
out to feel the golden object. 
Surely in this hour of need it 
has not forsaken you. You 
touch it, lightly at first, and then 
grasp it in a manly fashion. Cool! 
Yes, cool! But why should it be 
cool when it was so glowingly hot 
a short while before? Oh, yes! 
That coal you neglected to throw 
in. There is a placing aside of 
pipe, a dropping of fascinating 
story, great rushing, and a clump- 
ety-clump down the basement 
stairs. 

Minutes pass, and then a few 
more. You, the man of the house, 
reénter slightly disheveled in ap- 
pearance and somewhat unsweet- 
ened in disposition. You gather 
up pipe and magazine, and, com- 
fortably seated, attempt to gather 
up threads of the interrupted 
story. But alas, the room is no 
longer the cheerfully heated place 
where you began your law-abiding 
evening’s pleasure. Yes, you have 
the same pipe, the same story; but 
where is the content? You pull 
your chair still nearer to the 
villainous hero of the evening. 
You fairly caress it, coaxing it to 
give forth its hottest heat, and to 
perform as becomesa well-behaved 
little gilded radiator. Ah! gradu- 
ally your teasings are rewarded. 
You feel a faint warmth in its 
many coils. The warmth slowly 
becomes hotter warmth, and soon, 
gathering up steam, gushes forth 
into real honest-to-goodness heat! 
Heat! That intangible something, 
that household necessity, much 
sought after by you who, shivering, 
wish to enjoy a quiet evening 
sanely at home, with pipe, maga- 
zine, and wife. 

Heat, in all its glory, once more 
emerges from the depths below. 
Your gilded radiator, your idol at 
whose feet you prostrate fall, has 
not forsaken you, although for a 
minute, a very long minute, you 
had almost given up hope. The 
evening, though threatened with 
dark spirit-dampening clouds, is 
saved from utter ruin. Once more 
you return to your former com- 
posure and comfortable content, 
with a sigh of satisfaction. 
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MORSE & MORSE 
L. S. ARCH. 


Wipe graceful lines of classic jars 
and vases in the midst of flow- 
ers and shrubbery—a bird bath 
inviting the birds to linger in the 
garden—a fountain splashing and 
sparkling in a crystal pool—are 
but a few of the delightful effects 
obtained by 
GALOWAY POIPERY 
A collection of over three hundred 
attractive numbers is shown in 


our catalogue, which will be sent 
upon receipt of 20 cents in stamps. 


GALLOWAY TERRA-~COTTA COMPANY 


3220 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Established 
1810 





Better Lawns at Less Cost 


OR over 10 years Ideal Power Mowers have been 
saving labor — saving money — and _ building 
finer lawns for home owners, parks, schools, col- 
leges, cemeteries, etc. The Ideal is a simple 
machine that anyone can operate. Durable con- 
struction insures many years of economical service 
— fully guaranteed. 
Write for interesting literature and the story of 
better lawns. 
IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER CO. 
430 Kalamazoo St. Lansing, Mich. 
237-239 Lafayette St. 11 E. Harrison St. 
New York, N.Y. Chicago, Il, 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWERS 















Have You Some Spare Time You 
Would Like to Turn Into Dollars? 


Without leaving your own living room, 
you can help us in a very simple, very 
pleasant way that no one but you need 
know anything about. This plan is open 
to House Beautiful subscribers only. We 
shall be glad to tell you all about it. 
Just send a postal to 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL CO. 
8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 
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Delphiniums and 
Amaryllis, Too! 


DIENER'S DELPHINIUM HYBRIDS are the 


most resistant to mildew. Spikes exceptionally 
long. ( s range from pale to deep blue, mauve 
and pick 4 Planes from $1.25 doz. Seeds, 
trial pack ge packet $1 
EVER-FLOWERING MAMMOTH AMARYLLIS 
HYBRIDS bloom every 3 to 4 months. Easily 
grown, Bulbs from $1.25 cach 










Their beauty 
and quality is assured 


Diener originations are featured 
by Gladiolus experts—professional 
and amateur—everywhere, in their 
own gardens. And small wonder! 
For it is said of Diener that he leads 
the world in the origination of high- 
score, named varieties of Gladiolus 

Hundreds of flower lovers from 
every part of the world send direct 
to us annually for genuine Diener 
bulbs. They know the satisfaction 
that comes from planting our bulbs 
—strong and true-to-name—grown 
and harvested under the personal 
direction of the originator, Richard 
Diener, himself, in the lovely Valley 
of the Moon. 





We have harvested this year a won- 
derful crop of bulbs, healthy and 
ng with ambition to put forth 
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Save $2.40 on this 
Collection 
The beauty of any garden will be 
by chis Howse Besut: fu! 
Here are 17 ful 
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Ruftled Monster Petunias 


Beautiful as orchids. Easily grown. Gorgeous 
Blossoms 12 we 3 

diameter. Sin rc 
frose will bloom all year 





goo seeds only soc 


You will want our beautiful catalog 
If you have never grown bulbs or seeds bought direct from Diener, send today for our 1926 
complete price list and our finely illustrated flower book, showing in natural colors many of 
our gladiolus, petunias and other originations. Mailed free if you mention House Beautiful. 


RICHARD DIENER COMPANY, Inc. 


Box 6043, Kentfield, Marin County, California 
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You will succeed if you order 
your roses from our new “‘Star 
Guide to Good Roses”’. Every 
Star Rose is guaranteed to 
bloom. Mind you, it isn’t 
the guarantee that makes the 
roses bloom, it’s their sturdy 
strength that lets us guarantee 
Star Roses! 


This new “Star Guide” has 
100 absorbingly interesting 
pages, and shows 18 roses in 
their natural colors. The 
“Guide” describes and illus- 
trates the best roses in 
America today, the ones chosen 
by experts. It pictures and 
describes the f-mous “Star 
Dozen” and devotes two pages 
to some remarkable special 
offers, new this year! 


After you have read this year’s 
“Star Guide” you will know 
that we are not only selling 
rose plants, rootsand branches 
—we are selling rose joy and 
the satisfaction of perfect 
blooms! 


Write today for your ‘‘Guide,” 
and enjoy rose reading such 
as you never had before! 


THE CONARD-PYLE COMPANY 
Star Rose Growers, Box 71, West Grove, Pa. 


Star Roses bloom, or money is refunded 
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GARDEN ADVENTURING 


BY EUNICE MERTON 


E are all adventurers at 

heart, and would all go 
tilting at windmills any day if we 
were not afraid the neighbors 
might see us from the back win- 
dows. Each bit of gardening we 
do is proof positive of a romantic 
spirit. The timid little lady two 
doors down, who gardens for her 
health, is romancing this minute 
over her bed of grass pinks because 
her William used to wear a pink 
in his buttonhole when he came 
to see her. 

Every seed and every bulb we 
put into the ground with care is 
a hope for the future. I have got 
so that I plant my cabbages and 
onions with more or less bravado, 
yet | feel the tragedy of the Lorain 
disaster when a summer thunder- 
storm sends torrents of water 
rushing over the onion seed bed 
from which the burlap was re- 
moved only yesterday. 

It is this spirit of adventure 
never daunted that makes me 
try rash garden-experiments every 
spring, even though some of my 
Puritan ancestry whisper to have 
acare. When | sign a letter telling 
a seed firm to send me two packets 
of a newly imported vegetable 
from China, | feel as the dabbler 
in stocks must feel when he signs 
an order for his broker to buy so 
many shares of oil. We both are 
gambling in the future with a 
smothery inside feeling that it 
must turn out all right. Blind 
hope indeed! 

Last spring among my garden 
catalogues was one that made 
a great display of muskmelons: 
luscious, juicy fruit that made me 
wish for a spoon instead of a 
pencil as | sat at my desk. | 
could not resist. The tip came 
straight from some one who had 
inside dope. 

| manipulated things well. A 
little half-acre down by the creek, 
plenty of fertilizer, and loads of 
excited care brought in big 
dividends. My friend who cleared 
an even five thousand on one stock 
transaction would probably laugh 
at the hundred dollars | made in 
actual cash, but my summer has 
left me eager for work at the desk 
again, and my friend is seeking 


an expensive doctor’s advice. 
Yes, we all go tilting, but our 
windmills are not all painted the 
same color. 

Every seed firm that tucks in 
a trial packet of some unusual 
variety with each order that goes 
out has made a study of the psy- 
chology of curiosity. I grew a 
bean one year with foliage like 
a squash vine and flowers as white 
and fragrant as Easter lilies. The 
frost came too early for the seed 
pods, but I venture to say they 
would have looked like prickly 
pears. 

Another year | grew banks of 
delicate light blue gilia from one 
tiny trial packet. At a season 
when blue flowers are scarce they 
made a bed of soft delight to rest 
the eyes after the bright and 
glaring colors of zinnias, dahlias, 
and marigolds. 

One year I experimented with 
sweet peas, eight long rows of 
them. Skeptical neighbors, when 
they found they were not garden 
peas, wondered what | was going 
to do with them. | did not know 
how to answer that myself, and 
| was conscious that they winked 
at each other behind my back. 
The gods of luck were with me. 
No more perfect, long-stemmed, 
fragrant blooms were ever cut 
from a greenhouse than those | 
picked from the vines beside my 
house. The biggest florist in the 
near-by town had bad luck with 
his. Perhaps his grower did not 
have the spirit of adventure. 
Anyhow he came out to see how 
| grew mine, and as he gazed at 
the vines climbing taller than his 
head, he asked me what I put 
under them. He did not think it 
funny when I told him ‘fire- 
crackers.’ 

For a long time | have noticed 
that my garden experiments are 
more successful than my regular 
gardening. Ah yes, the spirit of 
adventure again. The road we 
travel each day soon becomes 
commonplace, the landmarks 
cease to interest us; but let us 
start out on a new road leading 
into the West, with a windmill 
in the distance, and we are off 
with a shout. 





SURE DEATH TO ALL 
INSECTS and BUGS 


| gy seguro: «ah as the best insecticide 
for your flowers, shrubs, evergreens, 
vegetables, etc. For years it has been 
used by the most exacting florists and 
estate superintendents. Absolutely harm- 
less and clean, both for indoor plants as 
well as outdoor gardens. 


_ Recommended by the officers 





of the Garden Club 
of America 


FREE: 


Write for a copy of 
Wilson’s Spray Cal- 
endar (gives you 
correct month in 
which to spray your 
different plants) 


WILSON’S WEED-KILLER 


Don’t hoe... just sprinkle with Wilson's 
Weed-Killer. One application a season is 
sufficient to kill all the weeds in your walks, 
gutters, etc. 








Crdrtl 


DEPT. B 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 








Lovely Waterlilies 
in Varied Colors 


EW people realize the won- 

derful colors of the new varie- 
ties — red, pink, lavender, 
yellow — which are even more 
lovely than the old familiar white 
Waterlily. Some varieties are 
tender, others hardy, yet all are 
as easy to grow — and bloom — 
as the most common annuals or 
perennials. 


My New Booklet 


will tell you all about these unusual 
plants, how to care for them, how to 
grow them in a tub or half-barrel, and 
how to make a pool. I will be glad to 
send you a copy on request- 


William Tricker 


Largest Grower of 
Aquatics in America 


663 Forest St., Arlington, N. J. 


























Federal Garden Tractor and Powered 
Lawn Mower 
Cultivates 1, 2 
or 3 rows, or 
mows thelawn. 


Free Circular. 


THE FEDERAL FOUNDRY SUPPLY CO. 
2645 FE. 79th S Cleveland, Ohio 
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Lawns,” 





105 Main Street 


MARC 


COMS Creeping Bent 


Makes Lawns Like Velvet 


By the nature of its growth, Creeping Bent prevents 
weeds from getting the strangle hold. With proper 
care no re-seeding is ever necessary. You'll R 

deep, thick, uniform turf that’s everlasting and 


Makes Your Home a Beauty Spot 


We have heard this comment on a Bent Lawn: 
it looks artificial.” Do you want this said of your lawn? 
read all about this unusual grass in our illustrated booklet ‘ 
which will be mailed on request. 
tise on how you can have beautiful lawns. 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS COMPANY 
Marysville, Ohio 
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“It’s so perfect 


It is a valuable trea- 

















REAL PLANTING VALUES 


Clean, Healthy, Vigorous Stock, fresh dug, not cellared 


Jap. Barberry, 2 yr., 12 to 18 in., bushy. .12 for $2.25 
Golden Spirea, heavy, 2 yr., branched...12 for 4.00 
Spirea, Van Houtte, heavy, 2 yr., 

CN s csdevacanvevas ec xducaatee 12 for 4.00 
Hydrangea, P. G., heavy, 2 yr........... 12 for 4.00 
Concord Grapes, 3 yr., bearing.......... 12 for 4.00 
New Washington Asparagus, 3 yr., trans- 

MM Seca tert kr ae Recsatoees aris 25 for 1.25 


Norway Spruce, evergreen, 8 to 12 inch, trans- 
planted. Fine 3-yr. trees which will grow fast. 
attractive species is very hardy, and the roots come 
packed in damp moss. Not necessary to ball and 
burlap this size. We guarantee them to reach you 
in good condition. 

All delivered East of the Miss. river. For points 
West and Canada add 25c. Order these unusual 
values promptly. Shipment will be made at proper 
planting time. 


Register your name for authoritative catalogue of 
. tested varieties of seeds, bulbs, shrubs, trees and 
aj «small fruits. 


RANSOM SEED AND NURSERY COMPANY, Box 20 GENEVA, OHIO 
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The 
Small House 


Primer 
By EDWIN BONTA 


OR all who propose to 
build a home of moder- 
ate size, Mr. Bonta has 
written an extremely prac- 
tical book, of 
interest, in which he dis- 


absorbing 


cusses plans and propor- 
tions, exterior and interior 
detail, ornament and color- 
ing. Fitting the 
its environment, and one’s 


desires to one’s purse, will 


house to 


be easier after reading ‘/he 
Small House Primer. 


| With illustrations and 
diagrams 
S§vo. Cloth. $2.50 


The ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
BooK SHOP 


8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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This 


10 for $4.00; 100 for $35.00. 
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6 Rooms and Bath 


Save $300 to $1250 


On a Home of Distinctive Beauty 


A Bennett Ready-Cut home saves 
you the middlemen's profits, also 
weeks of labor because it is easier and 
quicker erected. 

Highest quality seasoned lumber, 
machine sawed to perfect fit no 
waste. And you know the exact cost 
in advance. 

Desirable 
Firestop construction doub 
and floors notched wall plates 
characteristic Bennett features that 
assure lifetime service and permanent 
value. 

See the Bennett homes near you — 
write us for names of the owners. 


Bratt Hers 


New Book of HomesF RE 
Photo Illustratio 
plans of over 85 a be 
hon.es and LOstvles of garages 

all sizes. FREE in US. « 
of Indiana and North of Ohic 
river; elsewhere $1.00 





built-in conveniences 
le walls 














BENNETT HOMES 
149 Main St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Send me the 104-page Bennett Book 
and valuable building facts 


low prices 
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Easy 
Raising 
Pole 
Makes clean 
ing or inspec 

tion easy. 


No. § 


Feeding Shel 


Automa 


DOD SON, 


No. 1— Queen Anne 
Martin House. 48 rooms 
for the beautiful Martins 
who colonize and eliminate 
mosquitoes. Screntiuc porc., 
pure white, green trim. 
‘ “ss, copper roof, 1- 
22-fi. easy raising 
Fiat Howe 36 x 26 x 37 in 
Price $60.00. Others as low 
as $18.00. 






No — Flicker House. 
Lures oe Flickers. They 
keep your trees free of de- 
stroying moths, ants and 
other tree pests. 26! in 
high x 12 in. Only 37 00. 













































No. 3— Bluebird House. 
The happiest and most be 
loved Songsters. Our scien- 
tific houses satisfy these 
most exacting birds. Made 
of oak, finished in green. 
Sizes: 21 in. high x 16 in. in 
diameter with 18/1. easy 
raising pole. Price $14.00. 


No. 4— Hanging Blue- 
bird House. Very orna 
mental and successful house 
Lack of projection fortifies 
it against sparrows. 10 in. x 
21 in. high, including rust 
proof hanger, ready fo pu 
up, $7.00. 


Dodson's Scientific Wren 
House, four compartments, 
same exterior design, 21 x 18 
in., oak body with proje 
tions like No. 3, gets 
beautiful Silver-throated 
Wrens. $7.00 











SBIRD ~~ 
DUSES 


















Will the happy little 


songbirds find in 
your garden Dod- 
son’s Houses scien- 
tifically made just the 
way they like them, or 
will they pass on to 
your neighbors ? 


O you know the joy of 

waiting for the return 
of vour own particular family 
of Purple Martins? Have you 
seen and heard the Songbirds 
singing or working in your 
garden hunting the cut 
worms, bugs, moths and 
other insects which devastate 
your choice trees, shrubs and 
flowers? Your thoughttul 
provision of the kinds of 
homes they like, water to 
bathe in and some simple 
foods they crave, will bring 
multitudes of these beautiful 
birds to your garden. 


DODSON scientifically de- 
signed and artistic bird houses 
are a feature in the most 
beautiful estates, country 
clubs and 
America. 


parks all over 








Bird Bath 


Birds mus 
water or th 
fruits. This 
some stonewa 
bath with espectally 
designed shallow 
edges cor nplete with 
32-in. st ind 


Only 
26.06 





Write for our big catalog 
of art stoneware furniture 


Y over | 








Bi Bird Lover ee 40 Years | 
t toout Dods Joseph H. Dodson he Burd House lan | 
t * y ; . I : : tag ome ee ~ ane * . 
‘ : u». Order direct from this ad. DODSON 
— Scientifically Designed Houses can 


only be bought from: 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Ine. 


President of the 


\mmerican Audubon 


742 Harrison Avenue 


Association 


Kankakee, Illinois 
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“Duckham for Delphiniums” 


ECAUSE of their most uncommon 

and delightfully delicate shades, 
their unique flower formation and gi- 
gantic size of spike, Duckham’s Del- 
phiniums have found a hearty welcome 
among the floral aristocrats that make 
the old-fashioned borders ‘‘the wonder 
spots’ of our greatest American 
gardens. 

From all States in the Union, gar- 
dening enthusiasts are buying my 
English Delphiniums. 

People are talking about them wher- 
ever and whenever “Gardening” be- 
comes a_ social topic. At leading 
American Flower Shows, Duckham’s 
Delphiniums have been awarded 
Special Medals. Their merit is ac- 
knowledged by the greatest judges. 

They have established an entirely new 
standard of ‘Delphinium Perfection’ as 
known in America. 

Duckham’s “ Inimitable Mixed Hybrids ” 

Large field-grown clumps—many 
new colors. 

Per dozen $11.00; per 100 $85.00 
My new catalog, featuring a few spikes of these 
remarkable flowers in colors, and a very choice 
list of rare named hybrids,—a select list of 


Hardy Plants, and choice Garden Roses, mailed 
free on request. 


William C. Duckham 


Rose and Hardy Plant Specialist 


(Box B) Madison, New Jersey 
IUUIUIVONNULHL 





A typical spike of my 
“Inimitable” strain of 
Hybrid Delphiniums 
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Four pages in our Garden Book for 1926 
Devoted to Hardy Lilies 


Horsford’s Lilies 


are strong bulbs, free from disease. With a little care, fully explained 
in our Garden Book, they live and add their magnificent grace and 
beauty to the garden for years. Here is a selection of Lilies suitable 
for Spring planting that will produce flowers from June until Autumn: 
The complete collection $14.00. Half collection, three of each, $7.50 
Medium Later Flowering 
6 L. regate 6 L. auratum 
6 L. croceum 6 L. superbum 6 L. henryi 
6 L. elegans 6 L. tigrinum 6 L. speciosum 
Our Garden Book abounds with many similar offers of Lilies, 
Ferns and Wildflowers, besides a large assortment of the 
Choicest Hardy Perennials. NOW is the time to order for 
Spring planting. Send for our Garden Book. It is FREE. 
Let it aid you in your selection. 


F. H. HORSFORD 


CHARLOTTE aM VERMONT 


Early 
6 L. hansoni 
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English Gardens, by H. Avray 
Tipping. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons; London: Coun- 


try Life Press. 1925. Large 
folio size, including 590 illus- 
trations. $25.00. 


O a series of folio finely illus- 

trated garden-books on Eng- 
lish Homes and Gardens Old 
and New Mr. Tipping has added 
this single volume describing 
fifty-two English gardens. For 
such a book, good photographs 
are indispensable — and the ex- 
cellent illustrations of English 
Gardens, with the historical and 
explanatory text, readily create 
for the reader an understanding 
of the effect and design of each 
estate. Yet since the work of Mr. 
H. Inigo Triggs the lack of 
accurate, comprehensive — plans 
has been noticeable in garden 
books, and this volume unfor- 
tunately is not an exception. 
Laborious and exacting in prepa- 
ration though they may be, 
readable plans are of real im- 
portance to a description of any 
garden. 

With illustrations from early 
manuscripts, drawings, paintings, 
and engravings, the introduction 
of sixty pages contains a thorough 
study of the development of gar- 
dening in England and should un- 
failingly be read before turning to 
the individual estates. 

Of the countless gardens of this 
garden country, the list is repre- 
sentative of many styles and peri- 
ods. While certain places, such 
as Bramham Park, Chatsworth, 
Ham House, and Newstead, 
have been illustrated before, 
Compton Beauchamp, Grave- 
tye Manor, Northbourne Court, 
Spetchley Park, Warley Place, and 
more have not appeared in earlier 
volumes. Compton End, a tiny 
thatched cottage and garden on 
half an acre, which yet leaves 
space for a wild garden, will be 
of most interest for the owner of 








BOOK & LAMP 


a small place, while Folly Farm, 
Crowherst Place, Buckhurst, and 
Mounton House represent modern 
developments on a larger scale. 
The estates of Broughton Castle, 
Chatsworth, Danby Hall, Ham 
House, and Rockingham well 
exemplify the vast extent of the 
great country-seats, but only in 
detail are suggestive of ideas for 
our gardens. More of Mr. Tip- 
ping’s own work, as the develop- 
ment of Brinsop Court, are wor- 
thy of a place in the contents. 

In this volume, gardeners in 
America may acquire a collection 
of representative English gardens 
which might well influence garden 
design in this country. 

— RosBert NATHAN CRAM 


A Short History of the Building 
Crafts, by Martin S. Briggs, 
F.R.I.B.A. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, American 
branch. 1925. 296 pp. Illus- 
trated. 53 x 72 inches. $3.50. 


EGINNING for example with 

the carpenter of long-ago 
Egypt, the author describes this 
workman himself, his social status, 
the tools with which he had to 
work, the materials, what things 
he knew about jointing that we 
still practise to-day — and what 
things he did not know. 

In the same way he follows the 
progress of this trade through 
Greece, Rome, the Mohammedan 
countries, and medieval Europe, 
on down to this present day. 

Other chapters treat similarly 
of brickwork, stonework, and con- 
crete; of joinery, plastering, glaz- 
ing, and the various forms of roof- 
covering. 

In the chapter on Ironwork we 
are told that Nebuchadnezzar 
used this metal for bolts and 
hangings for the city gates of 
Nineveh; that iron T-beams have 
been found in the ruins of the 
Baths of Caracalla; that Vitruvius 
explained even the use of iron 
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If you want a cozy cottage—quickly 











] THE Hodgson plan offers you a splendid 
method of putting up.a cozy, comfortable 
home in a remarkably short length of time. 

Hodgson Houses are made in carefully 
finished sections which lock securely to- 
gether. The smaller houses can easily be 
erected with unskilled labor. We have 
now in our workshops a large number of 
cottages, bungalows and summer homes 
all ready to take down and ship. All you 
have to do is to send for our catalog and 
pick the house suited to your needs. We 
will send it to you immediately or hold it 
for future shipment. 

Hodgson Houses are wonderfully 
sturdy. Built of cedar, “The wood of the 
ages,” and reinforced with selected Oregon 
pine, they last for years without repairs. 
Hodgson Houses are most attractive in 
appearance too.’ 

Send today for our new illustrated 
catalog. This catalog shows all types of 











HODGSON 


Portable 
HOUSES 


houses. It gives plans, prices and com- 
plete information. 

It also shows Hodgson portable garages, 
summer houses, dog kennels, poultry- 
houses, garden furnishings, etc. Write 
for catalog J today. 

E. F. HODGSON CoO. 


1108 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 


Florida Branch—Bradenton 




















TWENTY 
MILES 
OUT 


Indiscretions of a 
Commuter's Wife 


By HERSELF 


EAR to the hearts 

of suburbanites will 
be the glad adventures of 
“Herself” and her hus- 
band twenty miles from 
the city’s roar. One of 
America’s most talented 
woman writers, who pre- 
fers for the time to re- 
main anonymous, tells 
the story of the great 
transplanting in a series 
of delightful chapters 
which every suburbanite 
will enjoy. 

Charmingly illustrated by 
Beatrice Stevens 

r2mo. Cloth. $1.25 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
BOOKSHOP 

8 Arlington Street, Boston 
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When the Love-Nest | 


Cracks, Inside— 


Love gets an awful strain. Home 
pride and home affection are never at 
their best amid the drab unsightliness 
of cracked walls and sagging plaster. 


Beautiful, true walls with lasting 


| decorations are best assured by using 


| Bostwick ‘‘Truss-Loop” Metal Lath. 


| Fine old homes up to 35 years of age 


have flawless walls and ceilings be- 
cause of Bostwick. 


Your architect knows about Bost- 
wick and will welcome your word that 
you want it in your home. 


Write for Sample and full Information. 


Tue Bostwick Steer Latu Co, 


Nuss, Onio 


ate 


2 
Members of 
National Coun- 
cil for Better BEAUTY 
Plastering INSURANCE, 
FOR YOURWALLS 
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cA Smooth Girm Lawn 
Uf You Roll Now! 


pet now, as the frost leaves the ground, your lawn 
needs light weight rolling. This will prevent the sod 
from cracking and detaching the tender grass roots from the 
nourishing soil. 
This early attention will produce a firm, smooth summer 
lawn, so thickly carpeted as to discourage weedy growth. 
As the soil becomes dry and hard the weight should be in- 
creased and this can be best done with 
DUNHAMmewustt ROLLERS 
Ideal for Lawns, Tennis Courts and 
Golf Greens. Adjustable to your 
needs for the weight is regulated by 
the amount of water or sand you put 
in the hollow steel drum. As easy 
to push as a lawn mower. 


Sold by leading Hardware Dealers, Seed Houses 
and Dept. Stores. If your dealer does not carry 
the Dunham Roller, write to our nearest office. 



















DUNHAM LAWN ROLLER CO. | 
Jrite for Free Illustrated 
113 Chambers Street, New York, N. Y. Booklet No. 2 onthe“Proper 
565 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, Il. Care of Lawns”. Prepared 
268 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. by sai of P ii 
Office No. 21, Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, P.Q. —— s 


























Ask for complete 
illustrated cata- 
log of Hardy 
Ornamentals. treated, 
(Free East of the 
Mississip pt) 
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N a definite and unusual way, our new illus- 

trated folder will show you just how to plant 
Flowering Shrubs or Evergreens about the founda- 
tion of your house, what to use, and just what the 
cost will be. Other planting problems are similarly 


Specify Booklet B, 
Moons Nurseries 
MORRISVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


which is / mile from Trenion,NL 
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Nurserymen since 
Ben Frankiin’s Day 













Hide Those 
Mud-Splashed Walls! 
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DORMANT 


ROSES 


For Garden Culture 


Bloom from June 


until November 


Walsh's Roses include the 
choicest and hardies# varieties 
in the several classes; also 
Walsh's world-famed Ram- 
blers, Baby Ramblers or 
Polyanthas, Rugosas, etc. 
All are Strong, dormant, 
field-grown, two-year-old 
plants. 

Walsh's Handbook of Roses, 
containing descriptions and 
prices, mailed on request. 


Estate of 
M. H. WALSH 
Rose Specialist 


WOODS HOLE, MASS. 








Quatiry PLants 


at fair prices for the 
Home Grounds and Gardens 


TREES and SHRUBS 


Perennials — Roses 
Vines, Small Fruits, Fruit Trees 
BEAUTIFUL HYBRID LILACS 


Collections of Flowering Shrubs 
at Special Prices 


Beautiful Specimens 
on an estate near New York 
Maple, Beech, Magno- 
lia, Fir, Cypress, Juniper, 
Spruce, Pine, Hemlock, 
for estate planting. Sizes 

10 to 35 feet. 


PRICES UPON APPLICATION 


A Truck Load of 


Broad Leaved Evergreens 


delivered at your door for 
$180.00. A larger one for 
$425.00. 

Or a mixed load of Rhodo- 
dendron, Kalmia, Pine, 
Hemlock, Spruce, White 
Birch, Black Alder and 
Azalea. 

MORES Ss clon sce 2 to 14 feet 
Shrabe .... 6% 2to 7 feet 


Our price list for the asking 


The American Nursery Co. 
70 East 45th Street, New York 

















Send for your copy of our catalog now— before planting time 
These 6 superb Dahlias $5 NE XT fall you can have a wonderful dahlia garden, filled with 


worth $6.75 for — 


Mrs. I. De Ver Warner $1.50 
Ballet Girl - - 1.00 


Cigarette- - - - - - 1.50 
Gladys Sherwood - 1.00 
Ket «2 6 2 = = « i] 
Mrs. C. Salbach - - - 1.00 


Indiana Dablia Farm 


glorious blooms. Start planning it now. Let us send you our 
1926 catalog, listing the most varieties and the largest stocks we 
have ever offered. We are among the largest growers in the world, 
and our stocks are larger and better this year than ever before. 
You are assured of superior values because of our enormous 
volume, and our careful propagation. Send for your catalog now! 


Box 17 New Albany, Indiana 
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rods for suspended plaster ceilings. 
We find that the Romans, like 
ourselves, used metal casements 
upon occasion. 

And all the time, whether in 
that Imperial Age, the Gothic 
period, or the Renaissance, we 
are shown how the craftsman, 
unsophisticated as he may have 
been, always employed his ma- 
terial in the reasonable way. Even 
the present-day builder in struc- 
tural steel, says the author, is 
doing the same. 

We follow with interest the 
description of the plumbing pipes 
and fittings of Pompeii. We learn 
for the first time that many 
Byzantine and Romanesque build- 
ings were plated with lead — cast 
in florid pattern — solely as an 
ornamental covering. 

The book is simply written, free 
from technical terms and phrase- 
ology —an interesting chronicle 
of that most interesting side of 
architecture, the actual business 
of building. 

— Epwin BontTa 


Wood-Finishing, by Harry R. 
Jeffrey. Peoria, Illinois: The 
Manual Arts Press. 1925. 172 
pp. Illustrated. 53 x 8 inches. 
$1.50. 


HIS is an excellent manual 

for both professional and 
amateur in wood-finishing. Ex- 
plicit directions are given for 
preparing the woods before the 
actual finishing starts, as well as 
recipes for stains and fillers, and 
directions for varnishing and 
polishing, for both the plain and 
the French method, as well as for 
enameling. There is a chapter on 
stenciling, and complete directions 
for refinishing old furniture, a 
subject much to the fore nowa- 
days. At the end is a list of the 
equipment necessary for a High 
School finishing-room, which will 
be invaluable for teachers in 
wood-working subjects. The re- 
finishing of the automobile has 
also received attention. The more 
important processes are illus- 
trated by photographs. 


Historic Costume, by Katherine 
Morris Lester. Peoria, Illi- 
nois: Manual Arts Press. 1925. 
244 pp. Illustrated. 6 x oO} 
inches. $2.50. 


HIS volume takes up the 

subject of costume from the 
‘most remote times to the present 
day,’ as its subtitle states. It is 
written in a popular, interesting 
style, and is very well illustrated 
throughout with a profusion of 
wash and line drawings which 


elucidate the different points 
made. The frontispiece is jp 
color, and reproduces a print from 
Godey’s Lady’s Book of 1865, 
showing two ladies in the jn- 
tricately flounced and frilled hoop- 
skirts of the period. The chapters 
take the reader through the 
complete history of costume, from 
early Egyptian times down to the 
present day, and an admirable 
bibliography is given in the back 
of the book. The volume is an 
authoritative textbook for teach- 
ers of history and of costume- 
designing, and should also prove 
helpful to artists, and to theatrical 
producers. Directors of school 
plays will also find this an admir- 
able aid to the proper costuming 
of historic dramas. 


Small Country Houses of To- 
day, by R. Randal Phillips. 
Volume III. London: Country 
Life, Ltd.; New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1925. 206 pp. 
With illustrations and_ plans. 
83 x 11 inches. $10.00. 


HIS volume is the third in the 

excellent series which is edited 
by R. Randal Phillips, Editor of 
the English magazine Our Homes 
and Gardens. The subject of 
small English country-houses is 
of perennial interest to the public, 
specially to architects and those 
who intend to build. The illus- 
trations in this book are of charm- 
ing, simple houses, which are 
unpretentious in style, and yet 
have much simple dignity and 
personality of their own. One 
of the best features of the volume 
is that plans are printed in such 
juxtaposition with the exteriors 
that a careful study and com- 
parison may be made of both, a 
point which too many architec- 
tural books neglect. 

The interiors and furnishings 
shown in the illustrations have 
that delightful homelike, settled 
look for which English houses 
are famous, and which is _ less 
often found in the new houses of 
the same size in America. 

The forty houses shown employ 
many different mediums of con- 
struction, and the book is one 
which is sure to add value to any 
architect’s library. 


Antiques, by Sarah M. Lock- 
wood. Text illustrations by 
Ernest Stock. New York: 
Doubleday, Page and Ce. 1925. 
8x 10 inches. 161 pp. $3.50. 

OLLECTORS of antiques 
(and who is not a collector 
of antiques, to a greater or less 
extent, in these days?) have come 
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a See 0 oe Against Fat — , 
I Don’t Worry Any More” 























“*T USED to have an awful time watching 
my weight. Fat hasa trick of catching 
one unawares, and it kept me in a constant 
torment, either taking off unsuspected 
pounds or worrying whether I was taking 
them on. 
“But now, knowing my exact weight every 
day of the year almost automatically, I am 
forearmed against fat. For ‘*Detecto” 
in my home makes weighing as much a 
matter of course as brushing the teeth.” 


im) )ETECT( 

















WATCHES YOUR WEIGHT 


*“Detecto” ers each and every pound up 
to 300 ily portable, and its beautiful 
oven-baked, white enameled finish harmonizes 
perfectly with the most artistic appointments 
Every ‘ Detecto" carries a five-year written 


















Athy guarantee of accuracy and the certification of 
the N. Y. Bureau of Weights and Measures. 
‘ ‘ 
Pn, J s 1 5 east of the Mississippi 
Win 
Ys 
ey Write for Booklet 
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. pon : : James Watt heard the 
Get the scientific facts about 1educing and increas- ff mn Ss : os x . ‘ 
ing weight, and about the relation of weight t pulling steam engine in a 

? health. Learn the ill effects of fluctuating weight singing tea kettle. 

. Dr. Frederick W. Murphy's booklet on weight and . 

. health is illuminating. A copy is yours for the Mr. Burnham saw that 
asking. Just write your name and address upon a lot of heat was wasted 
this advertisement or mail a post card. in making the kettle 

boil. Straightway he set 

Get a “ Detecto” today at the better to work and harnessed 

the heat—in Burnham 


y hardware and department stores Boilers. 


THE JACOBS BROS. CO., Inc. 
Scale Makers Since 1900 
Dept. 15, 318 Greenwich Street 

NEW YORK, N. Y. | So simply did he build Burnham Boilers 
that Jimmy, the office boy, called it 
“Putting long pants on a tea kettle.” 
After all, the simplest things are generally 
| the best. 








| 
Manufacturers of Perfection Springless Baby | 























| , Extra Closet Space 
0 excerpt could begin to con- 

vey a conception of the glories Orderliness is the measure of Long Pants on 

of this little book. — Boston closet space. Bar-O-Hooks form 


Transcript. a compact clothes rack where A Tea Kettle | Fa 


YS, garments are instantly available. | 


| TI ; So They Put (9) 
il 








iia ahi alli hema PERHAPS that sounds ridiculous Ut 
ang seven where one hung | : : oe Oa an 
be Many before with equal spacing | Wasn’t as easy as It sounds, how- [2 mee” 1 vy 
CO 1C ee ae ee ever — nor as easy to accomplish as it 
mitting air circulation; avoids : vw 
Other wrinkling. Fastens with screws looks. And yet, it’s a wonder that the 
Be ok eae oak idea wasn’t developed long before. 


Made strong of metal with 


1 d 
gold-bronze finish. _ Sold in i eo 
Beatitu es Uses its of tour bars (28 pooner: It is this: — Instead of the flat surface 


} 
| 
| address in U. S., for ONE of a tea kettle above the fire, the Burn- 








Mailed, post paid 
By ee ham Boilers have a corrugated surface 
Check or Money Order or C. O. D. more than twice as much heating 


RUSTICUS suriace. i 





| REYNOLDS PRODUCTS " ag 
| { a ee : ey 511 Railway [he Burnham 34-page book explains = ) 
| Genial » twin k] : ng Exchange fully just why that feature saves your je 1 
| essays on the blessings Chicago coal ~ 5 
of country life. Filled Also gives you the experiences of home 
; i 7 owners with ALL kinds of heat. Ask | 
with whimsical wit and ca “Lesters Ta ok Fie” We wes | 


written by 8 people who know heating ; 
systems by the route of coal bills, most : ‘4, 
of which were too high. : 


philosophy. A gift 
| book sure to be appre- 
ciated by a delightful 
hostess or anyone who 
enjoys a country home. 


Charmingly Illustrated 





$1.50 
IRVINGTON, NEW YORK 


Canadian Offices: 


Harbor Comm. Bldg., Toronto 
124 Stanley Street, Montreal ; 


| BAR-O-HOOKS | Z 


Representatives in all 
Principal Cities 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
BOOKSHOP 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 












































Modern spraying equipment 


One of a fleet of highly efficient 

spraying outfits used by Davey Tree 

Surgeons. Best quality chemicals, 

used full strength in solution ac- 

cording toscientific formulae and 

applied honestly make Davey Serv- 
ice reliable 


No carfare charged 
for 
Davey Tree Surgeons 


A national organization with 
local service in your vicinity 
quickly available 


The Davey Company offers you all 
the advantages of local service— 
within motoring distance of your 
home—combined with the facilities, 
discipline and reliability of a na- 
tional organization. 

Here isa force of nearly 700 master 
Tree Surgeons, some of whom live 
and work regularly near you. They 
are carefully selected, rigidly trained 
at Kent, scientifically schooled, prop- 
erly disciplined, and constantly su- 
pervised in the field—but they live 
and work within a few miles of you. 

Davey Tree Surgeons use stand- 
ardized methods, standardized prac- 
tices, and follow a uniformly high 
standard of professional ethics— 
their work is of the same quality and 
type from Boston to Kansas City, 
from Canada to the Gulf. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., INC. 
567 City Bank Building 
Kent, Ohio 
Branch offices with telephoneconnec- 
tions as follows: New York, Albany, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, 
Cleveland,Detroit,Cincinnati,Louis- 
ville, Indianapolis,Chicago,St.Louis, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, Montreal 








D'SSEE ROSES 


Pot-grown rose bushes, on own — 
that grow anywhere. Plant a 
time. Qld and new sartetion. 
“Dingee Roses’’—known as the best 
for 76 years. Safe delivery guaran- 
teed anywhere in U. S. Our ‘‘New 
Guide to Rose Culture’ for 1926 Is 
“~ free, write for your copy. _ Illus- 
\ trated in natural colors—%it gives 






the lifetime experience of the 
yP Oldest and Leading Rose Grow- 
ers in America. Helpful and 
practical for amateurs. Offers 
500 varieties — roses, plants, 
bulbs and seeds. 


re. DINGEE & ypomann co. 
374 West Grove, Pa. 











KINKADE —" TRACTOR 
and Power Lawnmowe 

A Practical, Proven Power C C ulti- 

vator for Gardeners, Suburban- 

ites, Truckers, Florists, Nur- 
se ry men, Fruit Growers. 
merican Farm Machine 

se sidan S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 








THE 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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to expect every publishing-season 
to offer them a dozen new books 
on the subject of their favorite 
hobby. One would think that 
almost everything had already 
been written that could be writ- 
ten, and to a certain extent this is 
true. Nearly every corner of the 
field has now been covered by the 
assiduous writers of books. Al- 
most the only thing that remains 
is a painstaking quest for greater 
accuracy and completeness, and 
most of the worth-while books of 
the past few years have been in 
the nature of ‘the last word’ 
and ‘the ultimate authority.’ 

This is as it should be in a 
country that has often been ac- 
cused of superficiality, and not 
without reason. We need some- 
thing thorough and fundamental 
to tie to, and the production of 
these standard books is a hopeful 
sign. They will be making con- 
noisseurs of us yet. 

There is, however, one draw- 
back to this. For, while these 
authoritative books are meeting 
the demands of advanced col- 
lectors, they tend to shoot over 
the heads of the vastly greater 
number of people who are not 
advanced collectors and who 
never will be, but who are coming 
to have a certain respect and 
admiration for the home furnish- 
ings of an elder day. These old 
things are finding their way into 
the houses of thousands of people 
who are neither collectors nor 
connoisseurs, to the great enrich- 
ment of our American homes. 
This movement might be further 
extended, but for the perils of 
purchasing. Most people are a 
bit cautious about investing their 
money in goods of which they are 
ignorant. 

] have felt for some time that 
there is as great a need for books 
for beginners as books for experts. 
For where there is one person who 
desires to understand the differ- 
ence between Waterford and 
Dublin glass, or to be acquainted 
with all the known marks of 
American pewterers, there are 
twenty who would like to know 
the difference between a. slat- 
back and a splat-back chair or 
whether Wedgwood made willow 
ware. Not only is this latter class 
more numerous, but its need is 
greater. 

To say, therefore, that Sarah 
M. Lockwood’s new book, An- 
tiques, is a bit sketchy and 
superficial, and that it adds little 
or nothing to the sum of human 
knowledge, is by no means to 
condemn it. It is obviously and 
intentionally a book of general 


guidance for the beginner. | 
fancy it will be found comfortingly 
helpful by hundreds of people who 
grope their way in helpless con- 
fusion through the carefully pre- 
pared pages of the more authori- 
tative and exhaustive books. 

I had expected something of 
this kind from reading the ad- 
vance advertisements, and I was 
prepared to welcome this new 
book with open arms. I must 
confess that my first glance was 
disappointing. Antiques looks so 
‘stunty.’ It is gotten up in an 
attractive but somewhat fanciful 
manner, and I feared that it was 
intended to sell rather than to in- 
struct. A more careful examina- 
tion served to dispel this feeling, 
but I may as well mention some 
of the features that produced it. 

The book is a sort of primer, 
and its knowledge is presented 
alphabetically. A, for example, 
stands for Adam; B is for Beds 
and Bureaus; C is for Chip- 
pendale, Chairs, Chests, Clocks, 
and Cupboards. This arrange- 
ment is whimsical, even engaging, 
but it is scarcely logical. The 
question of Faking is introduced 
between Empire and Glassware, 
and Restoration (not the period 
but the process) between Quilts 
and Sheraton. This is almost 
frivolous. So, indeed, is the style. 
The book reads almost as if it 
had been written for children 
There is a-bedtime-story flavor in 
it. 

But before I finished I reached 
the conclusion that these defects 
— if defects they be — were not 
fatal. They may even serve to 
attract the notice and win the 
confidence of embryo collectors 
who have become book-shy. By 
the time you reach the section on 
chairs you discover that the book 
is really offering something. 

This material on chairs is, | 
should say, exactly the sort of 
thing most likely to meet the 
needs of the beginner. It is 
concise, correct, easily understood, 
and sufficiently complete. The 
essential information is given 
simply and without superfluous 
detail. The beginner, when he 
has finished, is likely to retain 
something that will be helpful to 
him, instead of feeling that he 
has made the distant acquaintance 
of a strangely confusing and 
elusive mass of facts. The same 
may be said of the other sections 
in which the author has resorted 
to smaller type and the tabloid 
form. The more | look into this 
book, the more I am inclined to 
recommend it. 

The illustrations gave me more 








MYERS 


Self Oiling Water Systems 
OR homes, 


farms and 
country es- 
tates—cream- 
eries and dairies — 
summer cottages and 
camps — small vil- 
lages — Myers Self- 
Oiling Water Sys- 
tems afford the most 
economical and effi- 
cient water supply. 
Built by expert en- 
gineers, they are the 
outstanding leaders 
in the water system 
field, and can be depended upon for a 
lifetime of satisfactory service. There is 
a style and size — hand, wind, engine or 
motor power — for every need. 


Ta ke Off Your = 
f) MYERS 


PUMPS — WATER SYSTEMS — HAY TOOLS — DOOR HANGE! 











The Myers Line also includes Power 
Pumps, Hand Pumps, Door Hangers, Hay 
and Grain Unloading Tools and Spray 
Pumps. There is a dealer near you who 
handles these Myers ‘“Honor-Bilt” Prod- 
ucts. See him today or write us for catalog 
and complete information. 


The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 
95 Orange St. Ashland, bar 





BULB BARGAINS 


All orders for $1.00 or more will be sent C.0.D. if 
requested. Nothing but select blooming size bulbs 
sent out. Prices are prepaid to you by p 
or express. Specify color wanted. Names given 
on request. 
No. 1. Cactus Dahlias — Pure white, apricot 
pink, plum color. Each 26c; 3 for 74c; Mixed 
colors, 5 for 98c. No. 2. Decorative Dahlias — 
Cc prune and violet, scarlet, pink. Each 22c; 3 for 
ixed colors, 5 for N how 
Dahtias — White yellow, red and white. Each 
22c; 3 for Sic. a 


Fine Assorted 
Gladioli — Each 5c; 6 for Pe: 12 for “abe = for 
98c; 50 ~~, $1.75; 100 for $3.25. No. ingle 
and Double Tuberoses — Each 7c; 3 a 20¢; 12 
for 59c. No. 7. Large Flowering Cannas— 
White, yellow, pink and scarlet. Each 16c; 3 for 
46c; 6 for 89c. 

SPECIALS — One each No. 1, 2 and 3, 68c; Six 
each No. 4 and 5, 89c. Six each No. 4, 5 and and 6, 
$1.24; Three each ‘No. 4, 6 and 7, 98c; Six each No. 
1, 2, 3, 5, 6, and 7 for $4.98. 

Mlustrated seed, bulb and plant catalog listing over 
300 varieties of flower seed and a large asscriment of 
vegetable seed, as well as Hardy Lilies, Iris, Roses, 
Chrvsanthemums, etc., will be mailed on request and 
ts full of big bargains. 

S. W._ PIKE, Seedsman, Inc., Farm C., 
St. Charles, Illinois. Established 1887. 





ROBIN and WREN 
COMBINATION 


CAN ALSO 
BE USED FOR 
WINTER FEEDING 

Price $2.00 and 
post charges 
Weight 5 pounds 
Also our famous 3-for- 
$5.00 Bird Houses, 
weight 10 pounds. 


CRESCENT CO. 
** Birdville,” 


Toms River, P. 0. 
New Jersey 














LET NATURE BE YOUR DECORATOR 
5 Choice Evergreens — $15.00 
25 Old-fashioned Perennials — $4.75 
6 Rose Bushes — $1.75; or 12 tor $3.40 





SEND FOR OUR 1926 CATALOGUE 





Headquarters for Guaranteed Fruit Trees 
Special Price to Orchardists 
FINGER +. a NURSERIES 
451 Washington St. Geneva, N. Y- 

















CALIFORNIA DAHLIAS & GLADIOU 


at reasonable prices 
Write for descriptive list 


Fruitvale Dahlia Farm, Box 193-B, Alameda, Cali 


— 


THE W. L. CRISSEY ALPINE GARDENS 
R. F.D. 1, BORING, OREGON 
Offer many unusual and rare rock plants and 
perennials. 
The booklet ts sent for the asking. 
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Hand Made Furniture 


' ( ‘OMFORT, convenience, and utility 2 - 
i are combined with the grace and 3 
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luxury of famous period designs, in ~~ 
these hand made works of art. Yet 
they are so reasonably priced, that the 
average home-lover may enjoy their 
charm and comfort. 


If your dealer does not carry it, write us. We will see 
that you are satisfactorily served. 

















Branded underneath every piece, this mark ‘irene chien i 
asia sats A anaes ‘ VENETIAN SUITE. 4” absence of too stiff formality coupled with unsurpassable grace 
is a guarantee of quality 

‘ ties that render middle eighteenth century Italian painted furni- 





and exquisite color are the quali 


W M. A 7 F RENCH & & cr. ture so adaptable today. This sui ite follows faithfully all the old traditions of ligh, tness of form 

and play of exquisite color. It is painted a buoyant sea-foam green, beautifully blended to 

Interior Decorators Makers of Fine Furniture give an antique effect, with dull gold in the stripings and moulded edges. Flower motifs in soft 
94 Eighth St. S. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. colorings only add to its charm and delicacy. 
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“Jhe Compelling Charm of 


CAPE COD-~ 


is delightfully revealed in every aspect of 


THE MOORS 


a carefully planned and restricted residential park . . 
destined to be Cape Cod’s most beautiful community of 
summer homes. Situated at Falmouth, overlooking 
Vineyard Sound —a night’s journey by boat or train 
from New York. 

Come — build here your summer home. Let it express 


Lansing, Michigan 
Hardy Plant, Specialists 


The rugged climate 
of Michigan embodies 
COTTAGE GARDENS 
Perennials with that 














: 
sturdiness that ensures your individuality . . . a home built for happiness. 
i i Everything here to make summer life enjoyable 
satisfaction wherever Entrancing views of sea and country; salty breezes, 
stimulating as a tonic, soft as a zephyr. A wonderful 

they go. ayground for your children! Mitte 
Plots from one-half acre to three acres: prices - | 
from $1,500 to $7,000. Several homes just | : ~ 
bow 


completed are offe ved for sale. 


Send for thi | 
1926 Send Jes) FALMOUTH ASSOCIATES, INC., Falmouth, Mass. __ || 
Annual — Boston Office: 183 Essex Street 








Free upon Request 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION — Now Only $2 


From cover to cover greatly enlarged and improved—new easy-to-read type, larger illustrations, new 
cover designs, many interesting new features, more than 1000 pages of the finest entertainment for 1926 
—all at the new low price. 


9 SERIAL STORIES. Fascinating ‘ ‘continued stories,” each worth, 200 SHORT STORIES. Adventure, Romance, Mystery, School 
in book form, the price of a year’s subscription. Life, Indians, Humor, Hairbreadth Escapes, Athletics, ete. 


50 FEATURE ARTICLES. Intimate stories of famous Americans Y. C. Lab. for Boys — Radio — Hazel Grey’s Pages for Girls — Games 
of today by people who have actually worked with them. — Wood Craft — Nature Lore — The Best Children’s Page. 


Don’t Miss Thi SPECIAL OFFER — In order to introduce the NEW Youth's Companion to readers of the House Beautiful, we offer you The 
, ” ¢ Yompanion, 14 months (60 weekly numbers) for only $2.00, the a ur price for one year. To get this special rate mention the 


! 
Great Year! House Be autiful when ordering. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts, or Concord, New Hampshire 
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Largest size; 


effect; moderate price; all gems. 
Above Roses are monthly bloomers. 


en of 






shades. 


Stronger plants, 
ferent; best sorts; 
grant. 


Safe delivery guaranteed. Large Catalogue Free 


McGREGOR BROS. CO., Box 211, Springfield, Ohio 


aor rect 


a) Tod 1 


10-1 yr. Roses $1 
Grand collection, gor- 
geous bloomers; all 


10-2 yr. Roses $3 
all = 


10-3 yr. Roses $5 


quick 


All will bloom this summer 
10 HARDY CLIMBING or 10 HARDY JUNE ROSES, same prices 





yRACTI CAL POOLS © 


THE 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








for WATERLILIES | 


can be constructed with little effort and 
expense by following the instructions 
given in our 


1926 Waterlily Catalogue 


Four of the most beautiful Waterlilies 
illustrated in natural colors. More than 
seventy varieties described, with Lotus, 
Papyrus and many water-loving plants, 
Goldfish and other ornamental fishes. 
The catalogue is free — send for a copy. 


THE INDEPENDENCE 
NURSERIES CO. 














Book anp Lamp 
(Continued from page 400) 


or less the same sort of impression. 
In place of the usual photographs, 
woodcutty pen-drawings are scat- 
tered through the book. My first 
thought was that this was done 
merely to be different and to 
catch the eye of potential pur- 


chasers of arty inclinations. But 
the fact is that they really do 
illustrate. The subjects have 


been carefully chosen to represent 
the more important forms and 
types. And | am not sure that 
the beginner will not get from 
them a better and more lasting 
idea of these forms and details 
than he gets from the customary 
half-tones. 

The book is furnished with a 
bibliography and index. 

Antiques strikes me as being an 
interesting and somewhat amusing 
experiment in this particular field 
of publication. I should not be a 
bit surprised to find it taking hold 
pretty well. And serving its 


picture of the house and the life 
that went on within it, but we see 
the causes that brought about the 
gradual changes in its plan and 
outward expression. 

The transformation from the 
fortified keep, which consisted 
principally of a large hall whose 
windows were very small and 
probably unglazed, where all fam- 
ily activities took place and which 
allowed little or no privacy, to 
the many-roomed, comfortable, 
and well-lighted and elaborately 
decorated houses of Inigo Jones, 
takes place, first, because of an 
increasing freedom from hostile 
attack; and later because of the 
knowledge of new forms and new 
learning brought back by travelers 
to Italy. We see the great hall 
gradually diminish until it be- 
comes a mere vestibule, and the 
servants’ quarters and the living- 
quarters develop from the kitchen 
which was at one end of the great 


Giant Washington Asparagus 
The Gardener’s oar 


Shoemaker’s Quality Roots, 
igantic in size, insure 
ific supply of te onder al 
delicious stalks, 1 to 2 inches j 
diameter — 8 to 12 stg ‘alks to the 
bunch. Plant Giant Roots this 
Spring and Cut next year. 
50 Roots plant three 50-ft, r 
‘Ows, 
a plentiful supply f 
average family. 7 ae 
50 Giant Roots, $5, 
25 Giant Roots, $3. 00 


[By Parcel 3 pat 
anyv 


Complete Cultural Directions a each order 
Larger quantities priced on app Plication 
Write Today for FREE Illustrated Booklet 


RIVERVIEW FARMS, Box 2605, Bridgeton, N. J, 
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Ne" Bush Verbena on 
fra rblooming Cornahion HY 


} ‘ALL, bushy Verbena plants, 
Py crowned with flowers of many cohen ane 
e pomp Soe ie nee. ge lent for pin, 
pots or window boxes. Easily gr ‘ 
2 packet 35 cts. ae ene 
verblooming Carnation, assorted colors, 
@ 25 ct. packet, To make new cust 
@ Verbena and Carnation 40 cts. stomers, both 
e SURPRISE FLOWER GARDEN 
S Pocket seeds GIV 4 with each order. 
Produce many beautiful fl 
plants of diffe re * kinds. a 
mn or catalogue of Guaran' 
Sceds, Bulbs and Tlants, Many vant 
ties not obtainable elsewhere, 
John Lewis Childs Seed Co. 
30 Childs Ave. Floral Park, N, Y. 
os Bonnaaccuecuascces 
































Box B Independence, Ohio chosen public honestly and suc- hall, and from the family rooms, 
| cessfully, too. which were at the other end. " . pOR MANY Yeas 
— WaLTER A. DYER We see a changing conception of JACOBS 

Li t comfort discard draughty rooms, BIRD-HOUSES 

ivings ons | : a louver in the centre of the room hee been bentchaene le 

° r ms Bo ” thousands all over the 

al Phi wr , vapor gags “ J for the passage of smoke from the country, "scones they 

» An . New ca . . raitiful and uni- 

s nu Ox E 4 D = ie Cc ” 2 central open fire, and small win- fa gem ye 

2. P. Dutton & Co. 1925. 6X goa, for air-ti . ; To have birds live abo 
“Hh: . ° : ows, for air-tight, well-heated ae are nee 
For Brilliant Display 8? inches. 215 pages. 48 illus- itis yt ‘ i coe came iste oak a 
ae pea @ well-ventilated, and well-lighted eee ee ae 

" . | é Ss. 7 Pig - P7- ° - 
For masses of bright colors, | trations 7 prans pee rooms, ee 
edgings and borders, Livings- | > . . a . . ill, py. Thouse of 
cig Poesy tomas rag | HE author, J. Alfred Gotch, The American reader is par- that. Write yg j 

Seed may be sown in open ground any ; is we , . nts icul: rq ‘rested 1 iscOVerines EE booklet showing 25 
hee eo eae ee | who is well known to students ticularly interested in discovering Nest Bones cat Caley 
splendidly and bloom profusely until late frosts. of architecture for his book The that the passion for symmetry in et gt ; 
I sl lusters of brilliant t s. Colors > . . oe s aco ousean 
Li eens gre ocean pe “per | English Home, has now written the plan of the house led the Tenstacratet Ge. 

mixed pkt. 10c — Prize mixture pkt. 15c. Old English Houses, which traces — architects, who were imbued with Waynesburg, Pa. 


Write for our 1926 Seed Annual. 
THE 
318 Chestnut Street 


LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 


Columbus, Ohio 





Landscape Gardeners 


Specialists to 
Homes, Country Estates, Parks 
and Cemeteries 


Vocke Nursery and Landscape Co. 
Tippecanoe City, Ohio 














6 Cents per Foot and up. 


Costs less than wood. Kokomo Fence 


beautifes and protects Lawfis, Churches, 
40 designs. 


Cemeteries, Etc. All steel. 5 
Write for FREE Fence Book and New 
Low es. : 








Special $1.00 Flower Offers 


20 Pkts. Seeds (10 Flower—10 Vegetable) . tr 4 
25 Gladioli, cream of the newer sorts ...... 
6 DAHLIAS, grand assortment ........... 
8 LIBERTY IRIS, pee colors; labeled. . 3 “00 
10 CANNAS, assorted colors -00 
10 Hardy PLANTS, labeled, a!l different... $1.00 
he 6 collections mailed postpaid for $5.00 
ROSESIDE GARDENS Warwick, Pa. 














EARD’S @EEDS  Sutiectrine. 
Mean Success “aa 
FREE INFORMATIVE GARDENLOGUE 
MEAD’S SEED HOUSE, NORWALK, OHIO 











the development of the house in 
England from the medizval castle 
to the familiar brick house of late 
Georgian times. This book not 


only presents the development 
of the home in nontechnical 
language, but weaves into the 


history of English domestic archi- 
tecture from the days of Chaucer 
to the end of the eighteenth 
century the story of social condi- 
tions of the times, so that not only 
do we have presented a vivid 


ideas from Italy, to place their 
rooms in such relationship as to 
make a pleasing and balanced 
exterior, rather than with a view 
to their convenient use; he 
concludes that the distance be- 
tween dining-room and kitchen 
in modern English houses must 
be a hang-over from this cus- 
tom. 

Altogether, the book, which is 
well illustrated, makes enjoyable 
as well as instructive reading. 
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E specialize in growing the world’s finest 
WV oatiias: Our collection includes 600 
varieties of such a calibre as Our Country, 
Faith Gari- 





Copper King, Polar Snow, Firelight, 
baldi, Premier G. Clemenceau. 

To House Beautiful readers we offer 6 choice 
Dahlia tubers, all named, with a catalogue value of 
$6 — at the special price of $3. Please ask for our 
catalogue. 

Brown, Prop. 

FARM, Uncasville, Conn. 
Norwich, Conn.) 


W. F. 
BROWN DAHLIA 
(Formerly at 46 Palmer St., 








HARDY ENGLISH WALNUTS 


For fifty years Pomeroy Hardy English 
Walnut trees have La bacon a most delicious 
nuts where other varieties 
Send for free aie 
DANIEL POMEROY, English Walnut Orchards 
Lockport, New York 














RARE GLADIOLUS 
for the 
SELECT GARDENS 
Illustrated descriptive catalogue on request 
BILL’S GLAD FARMS 


Canandaigua yyy New York | 
= ne ——— 


—— 


HAVE YOU ORDERED 
YOUR 1926 ANNUALS? 


See Pages 360-361 
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ILGAIR installed in residence 
located in Oak Park, Illinots. 





MARCH 






1926 


‘Make Your Kitchen— 


a Joy Spot-Yontdlate it 


LEANLINESS in the home should begin in the kitchen — 

here is the source of greasy fumes and cooking odors which 
float through the house and linger for hours. Nowadays the modern 
kitchen is ventilated with an — 


[LGAIR 


The ILGAIR is acompact, quiet-running 16-inch direct connected 
exhaust fan with a fully enclosed self-cooled motor that can be 
easily installed in your window sash or wall opening. A turn of 
the switch affords a constant circulation of pure, invigorating air 
and all objectionable cooking odors, fumes and greasy atmosphere 
are quickly removed. 





It’s a joy to work in a kitchen that is ventilated with an ILGAIR 
— and the cost of operation is only afew cents a day. See your 
electrical or plumbing supply dealer for demonstration, or send for 
48 page illustrated booklet. 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. 


2861 NORTH CRAWFORD AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


° 
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So». Stores, Offices 
Paclories, Public Buildings 
Restaurants, Theatres, Homes , etc. 











Pictures that pay 


Your mind registers hundreds of pictures every 
day. Faces on the street, people in a doorway, a 
tray of watches in a window, ribbon on a hat. In- 
teresting or amusing, maybe... but of what 
actual value are most of them to you? 


Yet a vast number of pictures that can affect 
your daily living are waiting for your glance. 
Advertisements show you better things to ride in, 
eat, wear, enjoy — honestly pictured for you. 
Pictures that pay! Such pictures make you 
familiar with the newest, most improved things 
you can buy. The soap, hosiery, fountain pen 
that can mean most to you. Familiar with their 
color, way they are wrapped, name on the pack- 














age. You can recognize them at once, link them 
at once with their advertised facts, know all about 
them before you buy. You don’t have to test 
them. They have been tested for you. The 
watch widely advertised ticks in thousands of 
pockets. The skillet on the printed page is used 
on a thousand stoves. Pictures in advertisements 
are pictures of good things enjoyed in countless 
homes. 


ADP WD WDM 
Look at advertisements and their pictures 


T hey let you choose the best 


























This charming house was built by Mr. H.S. Pratt, at Westbury, L.1., and 
is a modification of a prise design shown in House Beautiful for March, 1924 


a Fireless Cooker—It Holds the Heat 


This house t 
the Kitchen 


Cabot’s Heat-Insulating ‘‘Quilt”’ 


Range, because it is insulated with 


Mr. H.S. P 
myself) ha 







“en very comfortable this winter 





to 70° dur the day and at night when going to bed I bank the fire and the temperature drops 
down to nd 56° to 58°. 
The reason is that the heat cannot escape The Quilt insulation holds it just as a fireless 
| cooker holds heat, and keeps the house warm with one-third to one-quarter less fuel than an 
| uninsulated house will use. About two years’ saving will pay for the entire cost of insulating 


Send for Free Sample of Quilt and full information 
I f 


SAMUEL CABOT, INC. 

139 Milk Street 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 

5000 Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 
Philadetphia 
San Francisco 


| 
with Quilt 







Minneapolis 
Portland, Oregon 








SURI > WATERPROOF COLLOPAKES 
Cabot's Creosote Stains, Stucco Stains, Old Virginia White, Double-White, etc. 














A House Beautiful House That Is Built Like 


1s no heating system. It has been kept warm by the Living Room Fireplace and 


t, the owner, writes: “I am glad to tell you that we (my wife and small baby and 
The temperature keeps anywhere from 60° 


Boston, Mass. 


Kansas City 

















THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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FOR MODERN HOMES 


Lupton Casements of Steel give the mod- 
ern touch to your home. They harmonize 
with present-day standards of living. 


The dignified beauty of these Casements 
wears as well as the windows themselves. 
Lasting charm, lasting convenience, last- 
ing protection are the qualities which 
RESIDENCE OF THOMAS DENNEHY, LAKE FOREST. ILL. recommend them for use in your home. 
ZIMMERMAN, SAXE AND ZIMMERMAN, ARCHITECTS h ] , ] 3 lb 1 d 
Draperies may be applied to Lupton Steel Casements in To he P you in your p anning, we e€ gia 
a variety of attractive ways. The screening is especially to send our little book “How Windows 


practical. Details of both draperies and screens are shown - 
in our new Casement Catalog C-122. Send for a copy. can make Better Homes’’. 


viIooD L UPTON ete $ ¢Oom™mMPA Ne 
we . 
2251 E. Allegheny Ave. Philadelphia ete Branches in all principal cities 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 
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